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CHAPTER I. 

''Mt dear Johnny/' said the respectable widow Brag to her son^ 
"what is the*good of your going on in this way? Here, instead of 
minding the business, you are day after day galloping and gallivant- 
ing, steeple-chasing, fox-hunting, lord-hunting, a wasting your time 
and your substance, the shop going to old Nick, and you getting 
dipped instead of your candles/' 

'^Mother," said lack, ''don't talk so foolishly! You are of the 
old school^ — excellent in your way> but a long way behindhand : 
the business is safe enough. You cannot suppose, with the educa- 
tion I have had, I can meddle with moulds, or look after sixes, 
tens, fours to the pound, or farthing rushlights; — no, thanks to 
my enlightenment, I flatter myself I soar a little higher than that." 

''No nonsense, Johnny 1" said Mrs. Brag. "All you have now, 
and all you have spent since your poor father's death, was gained 
by your father's enlightenment of his customers: and how do you 
suppose I oan carry on the trade if you will not now and then 
attend to it?" 

'^Take my advice, my dear mother," said Jack, '' and marry. 
Tm old enough now not to care a fig for a father-ia-law ;<^ 
marriage is the plan, as I say to ipy friend Lord Tom— straight up, 
nght down, and no mistake.' Get a sensible, stir-about husband, 
who does not mind grubbing, and hasn't a nose " 

" Hasn't a nose ?" interrupted Mrs. Brag. 

''I 4on*t mean literally," said Jack, '^but sportingly ;'-'does not 
mind tRe particular scent of tallowr-you understand. Let him into 
tbeiricks of the trade: you will still be queen-bee of the hive, — 
make him look after the drones while you watch the wax." 

"And while j/ou, Johnny, lap up tb^ hooey," said the queen-bee. 

" Do what you like," said her son, "only marry — 'marry come 
np,' as somebody says in a play." , 

"Bat, John," said Mrs. Brag, ^'I have no desire to change 
my condition." 
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3 JACK BRAG. 

''Nor I that you should," said Jack ; " but I wish you would 
changj^ your name. As long as ' Brag, wax and tallow-chandler/ 
sticks up on the front of the house, with three dozen and four 
dangling dips swinging along the shop-front, like so many malefac-r 
tors expiating their crimes, I live in a perpetual fever lest my 
numerous friends should inquire whether I am one of the firm 
or the family." 

** Johnny," said Mrs. Brag, "yiji are a silly fellow. What is' 
there to be ashamed of in honest mdustry ? If all the fine folks 
whom you go a-hunting with, and all the re'st of it, like you, and 
are really glad to see you, it is for yourself alone : and if they, ^ 
who must know by your name and nature that you can never be 
one of themselves, care a button for you, your trade, so as you 
do not carry it about with you, will do you no harm. What dif- 
ference is it to them how you get your thorough-bred horses, your 
smart scarlet coat, neat tops, and white cords, so as you have 
them?— they won't give you any new ones when they are gone.** 

^'It is all very well talking," said Johnny, ^<but I never should 
sho^ my face amongst them if I once thought they guessed at my 
real trade. I live in a regular wojry as it is. If ever a fellow bAs 
me if I was at Melton last year, that moment I think of the shop— 
'pretty mould of a horse* tingles in my ears — 'sweet dip of the 
country' sets me doubting ; and, only last week, a proposal to go 
^cross country and meet Lord Hurricane's harriers at Hampton 
Wick nearly extinguished me." 

''And what now, Johnny," said Mrs. Brag, ''do you think 
these lords take you for, if not for a tallow-chandler T' 

" An independent gentleman," 6aid Jack. 

"That is to say," replied )iis mother, "a gentlepaan who has 
nothiiig to depend upon." 

''They look upOn me as an agreeable rattle," said John. 

"One that has often been in the watchman's hands too," said time 
old lady. 

"I talk big and ride small/' said Jack, ^* I am always up with 
the bounds— never flinch at anything,— am the pride of the field 
wherever I go,— and in steeple-chases of infinite value." 

^' And very little weight, my dear Johnny," interrupted his mother. 

"One of my dearest friends," continued Brag, "Lord Tom 
Towzle, a deuce of a fellow amongst the females, is goim to put 
me up as a candidate at the Travellers." 

" What, riders for respectable houses T' said Mrs. Brag : "and 
a very proper club too." 

" Respectable bouses I" said Jack. "Poh I not a bit of it ! What I 
bagmen in buggied with boxes of buttons in the boots? No, no! the 
Travellers— par excellence.*' 

"Par what?" said Mrs. Brag. '^What, d'ye mean the fine Club- 
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house in Pall Mall irhic\^ you showed me the ouuide of, latf 
ffing's birth-iiight r 

**The same/' said Brag. "Now, if I had stuck to the naked, 
as. Lord Tom says — ^told the plain lULYarnished— I never eould 
have qualified*^ Lord Tom asked me if I should like to bdong to 
the Travellers ;~in course I said yes — straight up, right down 
and no mistake. Wellj then he asks me if I coidd qualify , '-—so not 
quite understanding him, he says, Mlave you ever been in Greece t' 
--*yes,' said I :— I flight have added * up te the elbows often ;^ 
^dn't though. Had him. dead, Down he whips my name, and 
calls in Sir Somebpdy Something out of the street Xo second me,** 

"If you should get in there Johnny,^' said Mrs, Brag, "do get 
'em to give up ga,s an4 take to oU on illumination nights. But what 
I thmk is, somebody is sure to .find you out, Johnny." 

"Time though," said Jack. "I *m going it now smooth and soft 
across the country, increasipg my acquaintajice ; falling into the 
society of elegant females-— women of fashion, with beautiful faees 
and liberal hearts ;— introduced to three last week-«^roud as 
peacocks to everybody else, delighted with n^z-r-met them at Ascol 
—cold collation in the carriage— champaign iced from London ;-t 
got on capital— never was. so ha{^y in my life^hottMt weather I 
ever felt ; spirits mounted — ^I was the delight of the party*— toli 
them half a c^ozen stories of myself, and made xhem laugh like cock- 
atoos, but I was bundled all of a heap by the.Marqiusof Middlesdale, 
who had been at luncheon with the King, who, in paaaiiig the bar 
ronche, gave me a smack on the back you mght-bare he$ijrd to 
Egham, and cried out, ' Jack, this is a rndting day, i» ja- 1 it ?' " 

" He meant it, Johnny, depend upon it,'' said Mrs. Braj[. 

"I*v« no doubt he did," said Br^g, "for it wa$i as* hot a^ erer 
Ifeltit " 

"—In the backsfhop," interrupted his .nnotlner. "But pcay, 
Johnny, Where do these i^ople tl;ink you live 3" 

"At a great house in Grosvenor-^treet," mi Jade, "nexidow 
to What*d*ye-icall-'em's Sotel : my name is on the door, mimj 
address on my card." 

"But you don't Jive there," saidMr^* firi^. ''Not l,^' replied 
the son: "I only rent the door." 

"How d'yepean?" said his moth^r^ 

" Why, I went to the man," said Brag, " who keeps the iiouse. 
'^ow^ sir/ said If ^I want to rent four square inches of your pa- 
nels. He was puzzled for the moment ; but I was down upon him 
in no time, ^d no mistake*— Out I pulls from my pocket a brass 
plate of those precise dimensions, whereon is engraven ' Mr. Brag.' 
— ' W^at will you take per annum,' said I, ' jto let this be screwed 
on to your door, and let your servant take in my cards add letters?' 
Startled him. a little at first : bowey^^ he .entered himself for the 
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plate, acceded to my proposition,— and &o for the trifliqg consider- 
ation of four guineas per annum, and a tip to the slavey, I get 
the credit of five windows in front, three stories high, in one of 
the best streets in London." 

^'But do none of your friends ever expect to M let in t" said 
Mrs. Brag. 

" Yes," said Brag, "for a good thing now and then,^and so they 
are, pretty often. Long head, mother — have it here" — tapping 
his forehead with his fore-finger — "look simple with my fresh 
colour and curly hair, but as deep as Garrick-:— cannot write your 
X's, Z's with me, — else, in course, they might expect admission. 
'Not at'home,' is always the answer. 'Out of town?' is the next 
question; — 'Yes,' is the next answer.— 'Where?' comes next.,— 
'Down at his little place in Surrey.' That finishes it. They lodge 
pasteboard and away they go." 

"Little place in Surrey!" said Mrs. Brag;— "why, what d'ye 
mean? — have you a country-house loo?" 

^ '^Country-house 1 said Brag, " Lord bless your dear heart, not 
1 1 Nothing but my old lodging, on the second floor. No* 37, at the 
carpenter's, corner of GaterpiIlar-row,'Kennington." 

"And that you call your little place in Surrey, do you?*' said 
Mrs. Brag. 

"Yes, mother, and no fib neither," said Bra^ "It is almost 
the littlest place I ever saw in my life ; and as for Caterpillar-row, 
if it isn't in Surrey I know nothing of going Ncross a country." 

" Ah, Johnny, Johnny," said his respected parent with a mingled 
look of sorrow and admiration, "you never will mend till it is 
too late!" ♦ 

"Mother,'* said Jack, "now. you say that I think I shall be 
too late for Lord Tom Tpwzle. We are going off for Wigglesford 
to mark out a line. All ready for a run: we have got no mercy 
in us, — none of your bowling-green, daisy-cutting work for us— 
no, we'll try to pick out rasping fences, bottomless brooks, and 
ditches as wide as rivers ; — a steeple-chase without killing a horse 
or two, cracking a collar-bone, slipping a shoulder, or pitching an 
out-and-outer on the top of his conk, is no fun in the world." 

"Ah! well, well," said Mrs. Brag, "I wish you would give a 
little time to the books and the business: some day you '11 re- 
pent this." 

"Not I, mother," said Jack; "I can pull up any day aiftl 
marry. I never yet saw the woman I could not win — they are all 
^ ready to eat me up : in course, as the book says, I arm the more 
wary— hang back a bit. Don't you see, as I get on in the world, 
I get up; and if I can marry a Lady Sally or a Lady Susan— eh f 
won't that be nice I— 'specially if there happens to be an Qd4 thirty 
or forty thousand pounds tacked to the fide." 



*^ Don't flatter yourself Jo%imy/' replied Mrs. Brag, shaking 
ber head : ^^'that scheme will never answer." 

'^ You 'D see/' said Jack ;— ^^I say nothing, but you*Il see. If 
I were to sit down and write an account of my adventures with 
the females, I should be run after like a sight. The females of 
fashion that I meet at the races call me ^ dear Johnny' as it is." 

*^ I wonder you are not afraid of seeing the ghost of your poor 
father," said the widow. 

^^What! the Governor?" cried Jack; <^ never mind ghosts nor 
Governors, here is my Leporello. So I'm off. Good-b' ye, dear 
mother 1-— you '11 see me soon again,— I shall be back by Saturday, 
and so keep snug Sunday." 

''Where? at your town-house in Grosvenor-street," said the 
old lady, " or your little place in Surrey?" 

''Neither, I take it," said Jack, looking as wise as a very foolish 
person could. "I devote Sunday afternoon to a very select so- 
ciety — eh !— females of fashion, delightful creatures, and all that. 
So, adieu!" 

Kissing the matron's cheek, away went our hero in order to re- 
vel in all the luxuries of sport, and in the society which, he ad- 
mitted, kept him in a fever while he was in it : not that the true 
circle of his aristocratic acquaintance was particularly large, 
however much he nominally increased it by dubbing every man 
his friend with whom he had happened to bhnt in the same field . 
or dine in a public company of three hundred and fifty ; and every 
well-dressed woman a lady of fashion whom he happened to see 
with the tigers in whose set he mingled. .. 

Mrs. Brag, who felt extremely anxious about her son and her- 
self , saw that the business was rapidly "burning down," The 
introduction of oil had superseded wax; and since that, the adop-. 
tion of gas had superseded oil. No efforts were made to improve 
the concern, and all she heard, was of considerable drafts from 
the account at the banker's and very small payments into it ; and 
Mrs Brag, a comely, hearty-looking body of her time of life, be- 
gan to ponder the words which her dutiful son had with little ap- 
parent earnestness let drop, as to changing her condition, with a 
view to increase the reputation of the house and extend its sphere 
of action, while the name, at sight of which her son trembled, 
might be withdrawn. She did not clearly see her way in this pro- 
ceeding : nor had she either fixed her affections upon any parti* 
cular object, nor was she conscious that she had attracted the re- 
gards of any suitable partner. However, the notion was. epter- 
tained — the idea had been started ; and how the exemplary matron 
set her me.ans to work, in order to effect the grand object, we 
may, if we live long enough, yet discover. 

The reader perhaps, in the few pages which he has yet either 
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been ddomed to^ or eoAdescetidied ib read^ has dre^y discoTered 
Yrhat sort of man Mr. John Brag !», or uras. It seemed best to 
give a short domestic scene in the candle-madufifLctory by wstv of 
prelude to the genteel comedy in ^hich the g^y deceiver is destined 
to perform; and it ^will be only flecessary to keep in niind thef dage 
yet ineffective lessonof the dear old body to Whom her affBCtion- 
ate son recommended matrimony, in ord^ dnly to Appreciate the 
performance of her '' pretty boy," who, spite of his colour and 
hiscttrls, vas verging upoh i^hat may be called the ^^ shady Ade'* 
of thirty. 

Old Mrj« Brag had, aS Miss Scropps, married at seventeen ; and 
although, as far as my own experience goes, t admit I tiever sa;w 
such a thing, she was said to be a lady of nearly fifty-five years of 
age, somewhere about the period at which this glimpse at tiie hi^ 
tory of her yet unrecorded family begins. 

It may b^- supposed that t should apologise for bringing the 
eyes, or perhaps the noses, of my readers in contact with all the 
arcana of Mr. John'^s shop ; but I have a reason for doing ^o. I 
(HTopose not merely to show by illustration how very ridictQous a 
pretender must always be, but to exhibit a striking instance of * 
the retributive }ttstice which seems somehow to keep the world in 
an equipoise^ by exhibiting the wonderful titility of which the 
meanest and stupidest animal extant may prove ; as vide (to quote 
the words of James the First, about Daemonology) the fable of the 
LioU) the Mouse, and the Meshes. 

Soar we then for a momeiit from the gloom of the tallow-chand- 
ler to a more charmiqg region, and to people of a different mould, 
— and yet who^ as the reader will see, may in thd course of events 
become connected, and intimately too, with our sprightly gentle- 
man in the scarlet jacket and white cords. Let us, therefore, be- 
take ourselves to the boudoir of one^ of the most charming ybung 
widows in England, where she is sitting ttte-d^tite with her un- 
married sister, talking over two absent gentlemen, whose tempers 
and dispositions are the immediate subject of thbir conversa^ 
tion. 

Mr». Dallington, the elder of the two ladies so engaged, had 
been married at nineteen; merely to oblige her father, (who died 
six months afterwards,) to a gentleman of the name which she still 
bore; .who, to all the other merits which distinguished his cha- 
racter, emulated in a high degree the fox-huiiting propensities of 
the talloKr-^man in the white cords of whom we have Just spoken. 
He was, however, rich, and a gentleman, and had ^ right to make 
as great a fool of himself as he pleased,— and so h6 did : and the 
foolery began in his leaving a beautiful yrih, with a pair of eyes as 
black as sloes and as bright as diamonds, alone and moping, while 
he was amuAittg himself by folio wiog his dogs, Which dogs were 
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follo'^g soflj^ethiag certainly not sweeter than themselres across 
the country. 

Mr. Dallingtony who rode about nine stone four, one fine morn- 
ing, when the scent lay '^uncommon strong," the dogs in full cry, 
the field in a state of the highest excitement, the fox going away 
right on-end across a heavy country, which would probably break 
the hearts of some of the horses and the necks of some of the ri- 
ders, met with a slight accident, which in fox-hunting goes^ for 
very little, but which in its proverbial or rather convivial parallel, 
matrimony, goes for something more. In switching a rasper, the 
exemplary and high-spirited gentleman missed his tip and pitched 
right upon his head in the middle of a ditch, where he remained 
exactly long enough to make the lovely wife he had left at home a 
very delightful widow. 

Dallington, or at least what had been Dallington in the early part 
of the day, was put upon ^ hurdle and taken to a farmhouse ; 
whence the melancholy intelligence was conveyed to his lady, 
who, with ^11 the respect she felt for her late father's judgment 
in selecting him for her partner for life, considered the event 
which had just taken place as philosophically as any woman of 
strong feelings and a tender disposition might be supposed to 
ehdure any sudden shock which results from the death of a fellow- 
creature. ' ^ 

True, most true it is, she never had felt that sort of love for the 
husband forced upon her, as a ^' fine match," which a woman ought 
to feel for the being who is destined (if he be fortunate enough) to 
. share her hopes, her wishes^ and her happiness. Mrs. Dallington 
was a creature all intellect, all vivacity, all fire ; full of arch play- 
fulness and gaiety of heart, and as completely the reverse of her 
quiet, timid, and sensitive sister, as light of darkness, fire of water, 
or any other two unmeetable opposites. 

There are many adages connected with love and matrimony which 
it must be admitted are, however forcible in themselves, extremely 
contradictory of each other. But, in the course 6f considerable 
experience in such matters, I am apt to imagine that the real truth 
is—supposing always exceptions to general rules— that women are 
most apt to prefer men the least like themselves; and men, vice 
versd. It is the pride of a little map to have a large wife ; it is the 
taste of a tall man to possess a short one : a fair woman admires a 
dark Lothario ; while a bright-eyed brunette delights in bl8[zing 
away upon a fair ftomeo. A learned man eschews a blue partner; 
he relaxes into ease in the company of his ordinarily-educated bel- 
ter-half, and reposes from his graver studies in the agreeable comr 
mon places of an intelligent but not abstruse associate; while this 
learned lady prefers the plodding spouse, and never dfesires that 
he should meddle with her arts and sciences, but merely wishes 
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him to exert his energies in the comfortable arrangement- of their 
establishment, and the acquirement of the supplies necessary ,to set 
off her own attractions in their most alluring form before the visi- 
tors whom she chooses to invite. 

The assimilation of tempers and dispositions by which happiness 
grows between married couples is, in fact, a habit most amiable 
and advantageous : the handwritings of men and their wives be- 
come like each other in the course of time. But whether the love 
of contraries in the abstract, be or be not so general as some ob- 
servers would have it to be, certain it is that in the particular in- 
dividual case before us it did exist. 

Sir Charles Lydiard had been, just about the period at which the 
reader is introduced to him, some two years paying his addresses 
to the Vivacious widow Dallington. He was a man of high prin- 
ciple, rigid honour, polished manners, and most amiable disposi- 
tion ; but he was cold, reserved, and even suspicious of the object 
of his affections. His suspicions, or perhaps they might be more 
justly called doubts, arose not from the slightest want of confidence 
in the candour or sincerity of the lady, but in a want of confidence 
in himself. He might fairly have said to his heroine with Steele's 
hero: — 

" Of you I am not jealous,— ♦ 

'Tis my own indesert that gives me fears: 
And tenderness forms dangers were they *re not. 
I doubt and envy aU tbings that approach thee." 

There he was, the constant, faithful lover, never away from the 
house, sitting and sighing ''like furnace,*' listening to the gaieties 
of Mrs. DaIlington*s conversation,, a Very spectre of despair, not ill 
described by the English Aristophanes in the person of one Harry 
Hectic, with a bunch of jonquils in his button-hole, looking dead 
and dressed, like the waxwork in Westminster Abbey. There was 
BO animating him, no rousing him into a proposal ; his attachment 
had become habitual, and day after day the affair went on without 
*^ progressing/' as the Americans have it, one inch. And yet the wi- 
dow was devoted to Sir Charles. It must be admitted that she every 
morning expected the question ; but evey evening that expectation 
was blighted, and the worthy baronet returned from his placid 
state of negative happiness to his solitary home, to lie awake for 
hours balancing the chances of matrimony, and endeavouring to 
make up his mind to the deciding inquiry which, if the real truth 
were told, he lingeringly delayed, apprehensive that it might meet 
with a negative certain not only to kill the hopes which sometimes 
outweighed his doubts, but to put an end to his acquaintance with 
the charming widow altogether. 

While Sir Charles Lydiard remained thus drooping in the bright 
sunshine of Mrs. Dallington's eyes, her tiinid sister Blanche was un< 
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dergoiflg a siege of a very different natare. . Far from contenting 
himself, to use a military phrase, with sitting down before the 
place, and establishing a corps of observation merely to watch the 
enemy, Frank Rushton, who was more madly in love than ever 
dandy had been foun#\o be for many years, had for the last three 
months, — the whole period, in fact, of his acquaintance with her, 
—been assiduously and incessantly carrying on an attack upon the 
heart of his- adorable Dulcinea; and, as it appeared, with as little 
chance of making an impression as her sister had of exciting Sir 
Charles to an offer. In fact, the four players at this love-game were 
equally divided into the fiery and frosty ; but, which in the sequel 
made all the sport, as Mr. Brag would have called it, the partners 
were so curiously matched, and the icicles and sunbeams so re- 
gularly and heraldicaHy counter-changed, that the lovers and their 
mistressess yi^re the exact opposites of each other. It was ex- 
tremely amusing to hear the discussions in which Sir Charles and 
his friend Rushton were in the habit of indulging. 

'< My dear Frank," said Sir Charles, ** your affection for Blanche 
is madness, — the way in which you go on^ sets me in a fever : and 
as for the poor young creature herself^ she is absolutely harassed 
out of her wits." 

''So you think. Sir Charles,*' replied Frank; ^'but it strikes me 
that her sister would not be less pleased with your society if you 
were to follow my example. Why there you sit moping and melan- 
choly, as if you were on the edge of your own grave, instead of 
bemg on the verge of all earthly happiness: you look and languish, 
sigh and say nothing, and, like the Cardinal, 'die,' and make no 
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''It may be 30" said the baronet, — "I suppose it is so; but I 
cannot,~struggle as I may with my feelings, —I cannot overcome 
the doubts which seem to me to cloud the prospect of the felicity 
of which you talk so easily." 

"DbHbts I my dear friend," said Rushton; "^hat doubts can you 
have? Your doubts are, in fact, jealousies^ — and how needless! . 
Mrs. Dallington has been a wife,^and never was a more exemplary 
wife in the world." 

''Her trial was short," said Sir Charles; "nor should I call it a 
fair one,— her marriage was not onex)f love." 

"Then so much the greater her credit for the conduct she ob- 
served," said Rushton. 

"The struggle did not last long," replied Sir Charles : "her hus- 
band was killed within eight months of their marriage." 

"She bore her loss like a Christian," said Rushton. 

"Yes," sighed the baronet ; " it is wonderful to behold the pious 
resignation of ladies in her position." 

"Well," said Rushton, " if your apprehensions overcome your 
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affiectioD, and your doubts transcend your hopes, break off the 
acquaintance at once^— take your hat and go—'' 

^^— And be neither missed nor inquired after, in all probability," 
said Lydiard. ^ 

''There you wrong your fair friend," saidRushton. ''She values 
you, esteems you, and with a very little trouble on your part would 
love you. Your flame is so gentle, that it scarcely warms ; and^ 
like the fire in the grate there, if she did not occasionally stir it with 
good nature and kind looks, my beliidf is, it woidd go out entirely." 

"Hy dear Rushton," said Sir Charles, ''you entirely misunder- 
stand my character, and the character of my affection for our charm- 
ing firiend : my doubts are the 'fruits of love.' " 

" A most dbagreeable harvest, Lydiard," replied Rushton* 

" True," said Sir Charles, "but I cannot conquer them. You 
blame my caution and coldness ; but when I see you devoting your- 
self, hand over head, if I may so say, to the mild, quiet, timid, blush- 
ing creature, Blanche, I cannot, since I had the honour of intro- 
ducing you to the family, but feel anxious on your account I don't 
believe one word of all those professions of meekness, and mild- 
ness, and modesty of which that young lady is so profusely liberal* 
I have seen her exchange looks with her sister,— while yoa, blinded 
by your passiop, have seen nothing — which convince me that you 
WouFd do well to scrutinise and consider before you pluhge into th^ 
stormy ocean of matrimony." 

" Why," said Rushton, " Blanche is something like Moore's 
beautiful Nora Creena : 

* Few her looks, but every one ^ 

Like unexpected light snrprUes."* 

*' Egad !" said Lydiard, "the light I saw was both surprising 
and unexpected. I have some little experience in family telegraphs, 
but the signal she threw out was one not altogether complimentary 
toyott, for she seemed to me to be laughing at you." 

" Don't be too sure of that, Charles," said Rushton. ^ " I too 
have seen those telegraphic symptoms ; and my opinion is, that if 
you were to adopt tny style of proceeding, you would find the widow 
much less attentive to her sister's evolutions. But no ;— you have 
fallen into a custom of going there day after day ; you feel at your 
ease, you enjoy the society and conversation of a delightful person; 
and because you have nothing to excite you to action, so the affair 
goes on — not even a dash of jealousy to ereat a fermentation in 
your cup of nectar." 

" There you mistake," said Lydiard. " I— I— certainly never 
have touched upon the subject~*-never opened my lips to a human 
being about it ; but I am not quite do sure that it is not jealousy 
which keeps me backward and depresses me." 
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^ ^* Indeed !'^ said Rashton ; '' jealous ! What of somebody wbo 
visits at the house 7'^ 
'^ Yes," said Sir.Charlea. 

*^ Do you mean Sir Baggs .Waddilore V mi Rnditon. 
•^Psha— no.'* 



<< Perhaps that Cplpii4^amshawr' 
''Notabitofit/ ;V; ,. 



''The Count r 

** What, Swagandstraddlol^No-'' ,• 

** Lord Tom Towzle f* 

*' You burn," said Sir Charl^Si '<as the children say to the 
blinded one;^not of him, Franks what think you of his friend." 

'' What, that horrid, vulgar dog, Brag," said Rushtoo, ** his 
toady —his spaniel f* 

'^ tjpbn iny honour, yes,*' said Sip Charles. 

** The deuce you are I" said Rushton; " that's very odd." 

'^ It is," said iydiard, ^^ t confess I am almost ashamed of being 
mffled by such a fellow ; but, somehow, Mrs. Dallington seems so 
ifauch at her ease with him, notwithstanding his vulgarity, his glar* 
ing ignorance, and his unbounded impertinence, that, upon my 
honour, I cannot help thinking '-»- you know wom^ are very odd 
creatures and I " 

'^ You.surprise me, Lydiard," said Rushtony *^ but not disagree- 
ably. I have thought,— only don't mention it— that Blanche Ims 
a sort of ^—eh—you understand me— a partiality for him— 1 don't 
know how it is ; she certainly looks at the monster, now and then." 

*' What," interrupted Lydiard, ** some more of her few unex- 
pected lights, eh?" 

^' I cannot understand it," said Rushton : ** I suppose he enter-* 
tains them with his absurdities, and bis nonsense, and even his va- 
nity, and his vulgarity. But I think we may both be pretty secure^ 
that neither of such women as your widow and my Blanche could 
entertain a serious thought of a fellow of whom nobody knows 
anything except as Lord Tom Towzle's tiger, especially in a house 
mto which Lord Tom himself finds it particularly difficult to get 
the entrie.*' 

** No," said Lydiard, *^ one would not. think there was much 
danger ; and yet— yet you toill allow it is very odd indeed that we 
should both have been struck with the same notion?" 

^' So it is," replied Rushton. ^* However, as far as / am con- 
cerned, I am determined to fathom the affair to the bottom. I love 
Blanche better than my life ; but if I thought—'^ 

" Stop, fltpp, Rushton,'^ interrupted the worthy baronet. *' What 
has gone with your stern reproof of my scepticism ? Here are you 
irho have been just rallying me upon my doubts with regard to tho 
loveliest of her sex, now coming to fathom an affair to the bottom 
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which implicates in yoor mind the sincerity and singlc'-hearted- 
ness of one 6t the purest, gentlest Nora Greenas that ever walked 
with her eyes cast down upon the earth.*' 

'^ Hang the fellow!*' saidRushton ; ^' it is too ridicolous I,Be- 
sidesy he is not often there. Yet, nerer mind — he may do good : 
the smallest wheel in a great piece of machinery has its work to 
perform to keep all the rest going. This stupid animal may serve 
to equali^ our passions, andWnake us see clearer ; he will cool i^ 
and warm yoM, and who knows but it may turn out all for the best.*' 
" Why," said Lydiard, *" the fact is pretty clear : — As we have 
QOt, even in this age of liberality, arrived at so great a reform of 
the church as to establish the. toleration of bigamy, he can marry 
but one of the ladies ; and, as far as I am concerned, if my ador- 
able widow has a taste which would lead her to admit the preten- 
sions of that miserable little animal, I am quite sure it never cou^d 
be diverted into a passion for me : and so, Mr. Rushton, if he con- 
quer, be is perfectly welcome to the fruits of his triumph." 

** Ah, that's it I" said Rushton : ** there are prudence, philoso-. 
phy, wisdom, and half a dozen other splendid qualities, combined ! 
But as for me, if he were to be smiled upon in earnest by Blanche, 
it would be the last gleam of sunshine one of us should see: he 
never should lire to enjoy the happiness of which he had deprived 
mel" 

" Now, Rushton," said Sir Charles, " how injust, how incon- 
siderate that is ! If Blanche smile on him and not on you, it is a 
clear proof that she prefers him. Why make her miserable by- 
killing the little man ? You might as well shoot her poodle or wring 
the neck of her canary-bird." 

How much farther this dialogue which was hereabouts inter- 
rupted, might have been carried, it is not in my power to say ; but 
sufficient has been developed to the reader to sl\ow that the incom- 
parable Jack Brag, by dint of the equivocal introduction of his 
master, Lord Tom Towzle, had obtained footing at least in one re- 
spectable and agreeable house. It is, as Sir Charles Lydiard says, 
a matter of impossibility to ascertain the particular qualities or cir- 
cumstances by which women of station and talent, as well as their 
inferiors in rank and intellect, are captivated. Certain it is, that 
after once Mr. Brag hadbeen admitted to Mrs. Dallington's house, 
he was a visitor there as frequently as he could contrive to manage 
it ; and, as we have seen, although his other avocations were nu- 
merous, he had contrived to unsettle the minds of two most respect- 
able gentlemen of totally different characters and dispositions, both 
pursuing similar, objects by different roads. 

We must now recur to Mr. Brag himself, and his career in other 
places, into which the bright eyes of the gay widow and her lovely 
sister cannot be expected to penetrate. 
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CHAPTER n. 

When Mr. John Brag left his respected mother, he hurried off 
to the rendezvous of his sporting friends, whence they proceeded 
in a body to mark out the line of country for the steeple-chase. In 
this operation he exhibited, as he fancied, all the tactics of the most 
experienced quartermaster-general. In endeavouring, however, 
to elucidate the difficulties of a leap which, he thought essential to 
the effect of the race, became somewhat unexpectedly off his horse. 
A little dirt, and a bruise or two out of sight, of which he gave no 
evidence, were all the consequences of ibis performance ; and having 
made every necessary arrangement for the exhibition of the follow- 
ing day, he hastened to a small public-house a little way removed 
from the high road, which rejoiced in the sign of the ^' Duke of 
Harlborough,". in order to change his clothes and prepare himself 
for a flying visit to the shop, to which a promise made to his mother 
in the morning was carrying him in the afternoon... 

When some of Brag's associates in the field questioned him as to 
his cause of hurry, he made his excuses in so confused a tone, that he 
left, as fae meant to do, an impression upon the minds of his coun- 
try cronies, that he was under an engagement to the illustrious de* 
scendaiit of the hero of Blenheim and Malplaquet, rather than to 
the landlord of the house where the pictured warrior swang 
'^high in air*' before the door. However, it was all ** straight up, 
right down, and no mistake;" and the pretender ''cut 'cross the 
country" to his hostelry, at which had been deposited his portp- 
manteau ''down per Coach," which contained his clothes for the 
two coming days' performances,-— his pet scarlet coat and white 
cords by way of a show, and if necessary a pink silk jacket with 
yellow sleeves for the steeplechase. 

When he arrived at. the goal — the sign of the " Duke of Marl- 
borough," be was surprised to find the only sitting-room of the 
"hotel" occupied. A stranger, who had been driven into the 
house for shelter from the "pitiless pelting" of a hail-storm, in 
which the admirable tallow-chandler had been drenched, was 
sitting before the fire— agreeable in any season in England, but 
particularly so in the equivocal weather of a British spring— read- 
ing the County Press of the preceding Saturday, redolent of tobacco, 
and stamped with the . circular impressions of sundry pewter-pot 
bottoms whi^h had reposed upon its columns. 

"I say, Stubbs," said our hero, who* was known to the land- 
lord as ' the most sportingest gentleman as ever come down to 
them parts/ " what *s thi3i*I ordered my dinner this morning"— 
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(his luncheon with the Duke of Marlborough,)— ><' and find the 
room engaged;— what's this?" 

An attempt on the part of Stubbs to soothe the boiling rage of 
Brag, by sundry qualifying expressions of regret, and a few^^I 
dare says," and ''The gentleman won't be long," and several such 
pacificatory observations, was happily seconded by the occimant 
of the parlour himself; who upon beholding the inflation of the 
Ifttle Cockney, whose vulgar red av^d white face was Ulunanated 
by the fire which raged within, rose from his seat and said, in the 
best possible humour, that he feared he was an intruder, but that 
he had been driven in by stress of weather ; that he had ordered 
some luncheon, which he concluded was nearly ready; and that if 
the genfleman would permit him to do so, he should be happy to 
share the repast with him, which, as he seemed to be himsdf wet 
and cold, would perhaps not be disagreeable to him. 

^^Oh/' said Brag, ** Vm not the chap to quarrel about trifles : 
only, I certainly, when I sent my horses down here, did say I 
riiottld come and (Une here ; and I have been here often before, 
and 1 never was served so till to-day. However, Tm much ob- 
liged by y<^r civility, and haven't the least objection to join you, 
each of us in course paying, share and share alike." 

*'Ofa, as jrou please," said the stranger, in whose eye there 
lifriced a laughing smile, and who seemed satisfied, by the little 
he had seen of his new and important acquaintance, that he should 
find something like amusenaent in the cultivation of a temporary 
friendship with him. 

''rU just step up'Stairs," said Brag, ''and cast my skin, as t 
oaU iti; and by that time, Stubbs, the luncheon will be ready." 

** In five minutes, sir," said Sti4>bs. 

'' I say," said Brag,' as he went along the passage, ''who is that 
diap in Ae parlour i" 

''I hsfven't a notkHi, tit,** saki the landlord. " Re came here 
in the mi&t of that p^ing hail-storm about half an hour ago, on 
a fine strong horse which is now in the stable, and which seems to 
have had a pretty sAiarpisfa run somehow ; and he ordered a fire tp 
he lighted and some chops to be got ready, and said he would stoo 
Mhourortwe." 

'' If o servant?" saii Brag. 

'^No." 

"IN»t cwrry bags?^ aAed Brag. 

"!fo," replied Stubbs. 

*^ Seems genteel," said the taSbw-chandler ^ "no chance of any- 
lihing wrong? — plain drest man on a fine horse-^eh, don't you un- 
derstand? straight up, rig^ht down — eh, no mistake. No chance of 
highwaymen now-a-days?" 

%^, up, shr,'' said Stubbs; <^syfa a thought norer entered 
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my head« To be snre^ he looked at your two hunters in the stable, 
and asked Jem who they belonged to.'* 

" What did he say ?" said Brag, 

<*To one Squfare Brag," said Stubbs; *<a gendeman from 
London/' 

''Right, qaite right/' said Brag : '* no occasion to tell everyllody 
the truth. And he admired them, did he 7" 

'< Indeed he did/' said Stnbbs. 

'^ Oh, all right, no mistake," said Brag, delighted to have uncon« 
sciously impressed upon the mind of his ** promiscuous acquaint- 
ance" the character of his pretensions to consideration and his 
right df svagger. "FU just go and run my eye over hi$ nag be- 
fore I go into the parlour, and then we shaU be on a footing, eh?" 

Stubbs bowed; and Brag proceeded to change his clothes. 

While he was performing that operation, the ever-active land- 
lord added another knife and fork to the table already prepared 
for his other visitor : of which opportunity the stranger availed 
himself to inquire who the curious little gentleman in the green 
jacket and white cords might be ; and in answer to his question 
touching that imjportant subject/ he was accurately informed by 
mine host, as far as he knew ; — that he was a gentleman of large 
fortune from the City, he believed, who was in the habit of hunt- 
ing with all the houhds in the metropolitan counties; that he usu- 
ally kept his horses there ; that he was the owner of the two which 
the gentleman had so much admired; that he was a choice spirit, 
and mixed in very high company ; all of which information the 
strange gentleman seemed to receive with considerable satisfaction 
—probably, as Stubbs the landlord thought, because he should feel 
himself honoured £^nd gratified by the countenance and society of so 
distinguished an individual as Brag, and because he inwardly re- 
joiced at having made a point of showing so much courtesy and 
attention on his first arrival to a gentleman of such respectability 
and iiaiportance. 

The stranger's inquiries and the landlord's elucidations had 
scarcely ended, before the volatile Cockney made his re-ap- 
pearance, 

''Come, Stubbs," cried he, rubbing his hands as he entered 
the little sanded parlour, <' be alive, my ^ne fellow I up with the 
chops 1 no nonsense — sharp's the word ^nd quick's the motion, 
eh?— straight up, right down, and no mistake." 

**They will be ready in two minutes, sir," said the landlord as 
he quitted the apartm^t. 

"That's the way liianage 'em," said Brag; **none of your 
crawlers for me. I dare say you have been waiting ever so long 
for your feed ; they don't mind strangers— everything is habit, 
sir^^used to m^^know I won't stand upon trifles. I pay ready 
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money, and don't stint— «h? that's the way I keep 'emiall aKre.— 
Are you from town to-day?" 

''No/' said the stranger ; '' I am on my road across the country. 
I rode farther than I intended, and was caught in the last storm." 

'>0h," said Brag» beginning to exercise what he considered his 
tact in ascertaining the calling of his companion; ''you are not 
going straight along?" 

" No," replied his new friend, "merely taking a canter." 

"Blowing away the cobwebs, as my friend Lord Tom Tow2;le 
says," said Brag, looking at himself in the miserable glass which 
surmounted the mantel-shelf, adjusting his shirt-collar, and comb- 
ing out his curls, of which he was as vain as a peacock of his tail. 
"I never had harder work : pitched right over my little hack's 
head, trying to shew my friend Iiord Wagly, the right-earnest 
way of taking a double /ence. To be sure, it was too much for 
the poor little thing, and it served me right. I was spilt— up 
again in a minute— all, as quick as Queen Elizabeth'. Isay, that^s 
a fine horse of yours in the stable — Stir the fire— hem,— or lend 
me the poker eh?— capital nag, I calculate, as the Yankees say?" 

"Yes," said the stranger, "a fine serviceable animal: I ride 
pretty heavy, and require something strong to carry me. You 
have two clever animals in the boxes here : I assure you I had 
been admiring them very much before you arrived." 

"Yes," said Brag, " nice tits, I flatter myself: I never had two 
horses that suited me better. I have— let me see — eight—no, nine 
— yes, nine — ^much of a muchness ; four in Leicestershire, two 
here, and the rest in London— nursing a bit, that's my way. I say 
sport's sport — never overwork kind animals— don't break their 
hearts even if you break their backs. So I keep enough to do it 
easy : for, as I said to Towzle, what's the use of plenty of money 
if you don't spend it? — eh I The devil take this fellow I his chops 
are not ready, though ours are— eh ! Did you ever hear that 
before, ^deuced good, eh?— old, I guess, and no mistake. I'll 
just give him a reminder." 

Saying which, Brag seized the bell-rope, and gave it so tremend- 
ous a jerk, that down it came^ bringing with it a cloud of dust, just 
at the moment that the door opened, and presented to the view of 
the guests, Stubbs, with the chops, and Rachel his daughter at 
his heels, bearing a dish of potatoes, and a plate, whereon were 
deposited two vine leaves of blue ware, filled, the one with gher- 
kins green, the other with walnuts brown. 

Rachel was about seventeen, pretty and arch, with a paii* of 
e:^)ressively lively black eyes. It was clear that Brag had seen 
tiaem before, and that Rachel was not altogether insensible of their 
power ; and while the assiduous Stubbs was regulating the plates 
^nd knives and^ forks at their proper angles on the table, the 
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Ifimrod of Cockaigne was slyly pressing the elbow— rather of the 
reddest — of the amiable Rachel, as she stretched one hand forward 
towards her unsuspecting parent, in the act of ofiering him the 
vegetables wherewith to deck the table. The stranger saw the 
dexterous manceuyre of his new companion, but appeared to be 
wholly unconscious of his insinuativeness. 

"That's a pretty girl," said Brag after the parent and child had 
left the room—" sly as a pussy cat. Dear mol the things one does 
see in this world I No matter where one goes, it is all the same ! 
One has only to look at a girl, or a woman older a deuced deal 
than that, down she comes ; I don't know how it is, or how you 
find it, but, by Job," (as Brag always called Jove,) "it's a difficult 
thing to keep clear of the female sex ; I suppose it's something in 
one's manner— eh,— don't you thinkso ? — 'pon my life I don't know." 

"Why," said the stranger, "I am not in the habit of generaliz- 
ing upon such subjects : a woman worthy of being won is not so 
easily won." 

"Oh ! ah I" said Brag; "you mean tip-toppers, bIue-9tockings, 
nobs, and all that kind of thing : 1 mean the sex taken what I call 
collectively. What do you drink, eh? Ale, by Job! Here, here 
jnst put your head out of the door and call Stubbs ; you are nearer 
than me : I wish I hadn't broken the bell. Gall him,— or stay;— 
no, I'll speak to him, — have up my tap— eh,— don't you see?" 

The volubility and vanity of the Cockney amused as well as sur- 
prised the stranger, who, upon Brag's resuming his seat, endea- 
voured to draw him back— which there was little difficulty in 
doing— to his old subject, by telling him one of the innumerable 
bons mots of the celebrated Sophie Arnould, who, when a Brag of 
her day, iii descanting largely upon his success with a certain 
demoiselle of the rank and standing of Rachel Stubbs, told her that 
the ai&ir had made a great noise in the neighbourhood, asked 
whether it were not occasioned by the lady's pattens. Brag did 
not see the application, and went on, as his acquaintance with his 
companion grew, and his familiarity ripened, to be extremely 
communicative, most especially upon his own successes in the way 
of "Don-Juanism." 

The sederunt of the companions was considerably lengthened by 
a return of bad weather. The rain and hail again poured down in 
torrents ; and Brag, who denounced wine in such a place, resolved 
upon keeping out the cold with some hot mixture. The stranger, 
who was also weather-bound, seemed not altogether disinclined 
to follow his companion's example ; and they drew their chairs to- 
wards the fire, in order to i^ait with patience for a brighter sky; 
which, as the spring had set in with its accustomed severity, they 
If ere not soon certain of seeing. 

"I am told," said a lady of rank to' the Persian Ambassador, 
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who WM in thfg conntry so many years since, that, for the sate 
of my female friends, I 'will not say how many— <'I am told, sir 
that in yottr country they worship the sun.'* *'True, madam/** 
replied the Ambassador^ " and so they would in yours, if they 
^er saw him.** The hope of catching a glimpse of him on the day 
of Brag's adventure at the "Duke of Marlborough" was but jfkint 
and remote: the storm pattered against the casements Of the 
humble apartment which he and his associate occupied, and Jack 
was resolved to show that his spirits, however mercurial, were not 
akofrether dependant upon the weather. 

'< Blessing, good tepaper," said Brag,— " eh ?—toakes no differ- 
ence to me— life is not long enough to be sorry ; clouds or sun- 
shine, on 1 go, smack, smooth 'cross the country, and rto mistake. 
— As I was saying just now, if I were to write my life and ad- 
ventures, what a book it would make I to be sure, one could not 
publish it ;— compromme so many dear delicious creatures — 
eh ?" '^ 

*'But do you find," said the stranger, *«this facility of conquest 
equally general in the higher classes, with whom, as you nave 
already said, yon mix ?'* 

''Equal,'* exclaimed Brag, emptying at the same moment htft 
first glass of Stubbs's punch, — "the same everywhere. I grant 
you, the females of the aristocracy are more closely watched ; the 
eyes of the world are more on them. But, dear me, when they 
are out of sight — when, we are what I call tiled, — all snug and 
comfortable, and no mistake, — I think the tip-toppers are livelier 
than the mediums." 

** And these females, as you call them," said the stranger, "are they 
most easily led away by person or manner, or accomplishments?" 
*' A little of all," said Jack, running the dumpy fingers Of one of 
his little fat hands through his curls, and pulling up his shirt-K^ollar 
with the other as usual; — "manner is everything— that's it, sir; 
genteel, but bordering upon the lively— eh, don*t you understand t 
Now there's Lady Fanny Smartly, as nice a horse-woman as you'll 
see in a summer's day ;— why. Lor— just see me lend her my arm , 
to mount I Her brother looks with wonder— the grooin retires with 
awe — and then she gives me a smile, as much as to say, 'You are 
a sharp little fellow. Jack !' Well, then in the evening, there I find 
her all gentle and languishing— you wouldn't think she had ever 
seen a horse in her life ;— and then she laughs,— and I look, add 
then she laughs again ; and you can't think how one gets on in 
that way— eh, and no mistake I" 

"Lady Fanny Smartly?" said the stranger; "I think 1 have i 
Occasionally seen her riding in London," 

"Very likely," said Jack ; " but that's not the way to know hef. 
Now there's Mirs. Dallington— a friend of miiie, and her $ister— 
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Aey lire close up by Grosrenor Square ; ---I go there almost every 
day; they are as opposite as light from dark,— one all sharp, you 
know — sort of daisy-cutting tit— smack smooth, and no mistake; 
—the other, Miss Manche Englefield, all meek, modest, quiet; what 
you call retiring, soft, gentle/* 
''A melting beauty f'* said the stranger. 
"No," said Jack, colouring; "not melting ;— a— not that sort 
of thing,— but— distant, and shy. Why, now with me, she is all 
free and easy. There. I see a couple of men day after day danc- 
ing attendance upon these two women, and dying to marry ihem. 
In coarse I shouldn't take any advantage of my friends, as I told 
Lord Tom— a "crack crony of mine— Lord Tomr Towrie. I never 
vould->-no, I scorn the actiony—but it is hard to refrain.'* 

" Lord Tom Towde,'* said the stranger, " is a son of the Duke 
of Ditchwater,— is he not ?" 

" He is," said Jack : " I see you know some of their names. Did 
you ever see Lord Tom ? I always call him Tommy for shortness ; 
—he is an excellent fellow in his way,— not over respectable in 
moiwy matters— but an uncommon good un to go 'cross a country.^ 

" Have youaeeu much of his aunt, Lady Bloom ville?" said the 
stranger. 

"Oh, the old toad!" said Jack; " a regular scarecrow,— she is 
what people call a respectable body— eh ! reads him lectures and 
all that— he can't bear her;— we have a great deal of fun there 
«ometimes^we go and what he calls roast her." 

"I had always heard," said the stranger, " that she was a re- 
markably respectable amiable person. I hope you never found 
her 80 complying as you seem to have found the rest of your fashion- 
aWe friends." 

" I tell you what,'^ said Brag, putting his finger to his nose — " if 
you knew what / know, you wouldn't be surprised at anything." 

^^She has a brother, hasn't she?" said the stranger. 

" What, Lady Woomvillef asked Jack. 

" Yes," replied the stranger 

"Oh, yas. Lord Ilfracombe," said Jack ; '^^^d a queer chap he 
IS too." 

"Is he much at Lady Bloomville's V* asked the stranger. 

"More than we like," replied Brag ; " he is what I call a dull 
do89'^8^><^ ^^^ in his way,— plain, and no show, — none of what I 
call gammon. I say, I must have another jorum of this stuff— put 
your head out and call, will you— eh! make yourself useful— no- 
thing like sociability, and no mistake— eh !*' 

The stranger obeyed, and called the waiter ; Rachel appeared, 
and Jack ordered a replenishment of punch, in doing which , having 
previously expressed his admiration of the waitress, he suited the 
action to the word, and then resumed. 
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" Old nfracombe is a queer one/' said he, ^* a bore, —won't sit 
after dinner. Now, as I say to Lord Tom, that is a fault of the 
' young ones; — no conversation,— no nothing now— up go the la- 
dies, and then comes * Will anybody have any more wine, or shall 
we have coffee?' and up we go after them,— no opportunity for 
what somebody calls the feast of reason and the flow of soul, or, 
as I read it, ' flow of bowl,'— eh 1" 

<< So then," said the stranger, ** this Lord Ilfracombe is what 
may be called a wet blanket 1 — he doesn't look like one of the Eili- 

joys." 

" Do you think not?" said Jack. ** I suppose you have /Only 

seen him by chance, at some public dinner, or somewhere where 

smiles are always ready. If you knew him as well as I and 

ord Tom do, you would set him down for as great a bore as 

ever lived." 

<< And is Lord Tom, as you call him," said the stranger, ** in 

ve with either of the ladies you have mentioned to me?" 

" Not a bit," said Jack. " Tommy and I— or rather, I might 

say, I and Tommy, take a different course,— butterflies, bees, — 

eh 1— don't you see? — rove and sip— and no mistake. No, I 

think it would be an injustice in either of us to marry. But there 

are two very respectable men dangling— you understand what I 



mean." 



" Perfectly," said the stranger. 

" But," said Brag, " it is painful to see it— eh !— Lord bless your 
heart— however— Oh ! here is my second glass— put it down, Ra- 
-chel,— here— come round — this way,— don't be frightened, the 
gentleman won't eat you." 

Rachel did as she was bid, but it was quite clear by the ex- 
pression of her pretty countenance as she left the room, that 
she did hot think quite so much of Brag as Brag thought of 
himself." 

" If you," saidBrag, " had opportunities as I have of seeing the 
best society,— what I call skimming the cream, you would be in 
the secret ; but without seeing it, as I said before, there's no be- 
lieving it— eh I" 

" I am sure you are right," said the stranger. " I think Lord 
Ilfracombe has a son, hasn't he ?" 

" To be sure he has," said Brag, " Lord Dawlish,— and a nice 
chap he is too ; he married a Miss Linton, the daughter of a coun- 
try gentlemen in my lord's neighbourhood. I know all the facts 
from Lord Tommy. She is like adol in a toy-shop window — 
waxy winky-eyed — eh I You understand— money — the father sold 
the child to buy the title, and a pretty swop too. Lord bless you I 
they live like cat and dog. I can't bear her— mawkish— eh I Don't 
you take some more of this mixture?" 
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*^ Not yet/' said the stranger. ^< And does Lord Dawlish mix 
mnch in your sports?" 

** Why now," said Jack, '* before you carry this on too far, I 
do think you ought to tell me why you ask. I don't think it fair^ 
living with these people as I do, what you call hand-in-glove, and 
all that, to let out ; you may perhaps, have an interest in knowing 
particulars. I am sure you won*t be offended, but I take it that 
jou are in the mercantile line, and what people in the city call tra- 
Telling on your own bottom — ^you want to know where credit may • 
and where it mayn't be given— eh ? I don't think I ought to com- 
mit my friends, old cocky— eh ! all right and no mistake— don't you 
think so?" 

''Certainly," said the stranger; ^< I didn't know that Lor 
Dawlish was a friend of yours." 

'' The whole clique," said Brag, looking very cunning; ^'and 
can tell you this— they hnow I am rich, eh I — all snug, smug, a n 
no mistake." 

''Well," said the stranger, '^ I am much obliged for the mix^ 
tare of confidence in me, and the consideration of them^ which re- 
gulates your communications; — but I suppose oldDfracombe him^ 
self is a steady goer?" 

**Umphl" said Jack, " pretty well— six o' one side and half-a-' 
dozen of the other— much of a muchness — you understand, ehl— ' 
all outside — ^plating, as I call it." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Stiibbs, 
who announced that Mr. Brag's groom had just arrived from Lon- 
don, on the top of the coach, which had set him down at the corner 
of the cross road. 

^^ Let him come in," said Brag, with an air of the most exalted 
dignity. 
The lad made his appearance, dripping, likeNiobe, all tears. 
''Well, what made you so late?" said Brag. 
'' Couldn't git down afore, sir," said the lad* 
** Well," said his master, " go get yourself something to eat,tand^ 
see to the horses." 

"I wanted to say a word about the horses, sir,— please," saicK 
the lad. 

''Well," said Brag, " you,may say what you have to say; youi 
are not afraid of that stranger, t suppose." 

" No, sir," said the boy, "I'm not afraid o' anybody,, but I didn'l> 
know I was to say what I had to say, out." 

" Say,'* said Jack, waving his half-emptied tumbler over his» 
head—" ' Say on,' as the chap at the theatre says."^ 

" Mr. Figgs," said the boy, " wishes to know whether you wanti 
both them' ere horses as is here any longer this week, or if ona^ 
^ do^ as he has an opportunity of letting one or both on 'em to^ 
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gemmeB as pays ready money; and if so be you keeps 'em botli, 
you '11 be pleased to send up the stumpy by to-night's post." 
, "Ha, ha, ha I" said Brag, his cheeks turning as while as chalky 
his hair seeming to uncurl, and his whole countenance assuming 
the appearance of a detected pickpocket— ** how goodl— ho^w 
deuced good, eh I Ha, ha,— what I my own horses T' 

** Not your own horses, sir," said the boy, ** Ihey are his horses, 
you know, sir, and—" 

** Hold your tongue, sir," said Brag ; " I think J ought to kno^w^ 
'whose horses they are better than he ;— get out,— go and look after 
•the nags— before you gqt anything to eat— and I will come oat ta 
you presently." 

Of all the cur unhung, there is none so awfully contemptible as 
a drivelling braggart. The wretched cockney seemed to quail be- 
fore his associate, whpm, as we know, he imagined to be either a 
rider to some respectable house in the button line, or a small dealer 
travelling, as he called it, ''on his own bottom." He watched the 
glance of the eye of this man, whom he had before despised ^nd 
bullied, to see what impression the detection of his miserabte as- 
sumptions had made upon him; but the stranger, who had his own 
business to attend to, and who seemed fulfy occupied by his own 
thoughts, evinced no alteration either in look or manner when he 
heard his contemptible companion exposed by the stable-keeper's 
menial. Why he was not much affected by this dinauementy we 
may perhaps shortly discover. 

<< What fools servants are I" said Jack, when he eouli sp^k — 
stirring up a bit pf lemon-peel from the bottom of his glaHs, and 
keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon the object and operation dur- 
ing the utterance of his remark. 

What the stranger thought of masters, was not to be collected 
from either his words or his look^. 

" Figgs is a fool too," said Brag, when he had rallied; **I wcmder 
what he means." 

The stranger, who merely recollected the history of his com- 
panion's stud, all elaborately detailed, did not by any means 
exert himself to elucidate the mysteries of the liveryman's sta- 
bles. He was perfectly satisfied with the affair as it stood, and 
there an end. 

'* I believe," said Brag, breaking what appeared a most uncom- 
fortable silence, and which, as pretenders invariably do, he fancied 
arose from a conviction in the other gentleman's mind that he was 
a ** humbug,"— I believe that these fellows try to worry one* into 
buying, by such tricks as these : however, I flatter myself I am 
pretty well known about London, and if I have any interest with 
the Master of the horse, not one of Figgs's animals sets foot into 
the Royal stablesi— there I have an inflttence." 
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The stranger merely looked, and finished hb one glas9 of Stnbbe's 
particular, to Brag's two ; which one he had been persuaded to 
imbibe upon the rery just principle of repelling external cold by 
iBternal warmth. It was clear that the cockney had been hit hard 
by the stupidity of his boy, as he called him— who, in fact, was 
not his; and odd enough to say, however pleased he might have 
been to escape anything like a cross-examination from his com- 
panion, he was rather vexed than not, that the said companion did 
not appear to take sufficient interest in bis proceedings to inquire 
ny farther into particulars. 

'^ The weather does not seem to clear up," said the stranger^ 
walkuig towards the window ; <* I am not quite sure what is best to 
be done.** 

** As for me,*' said Brag, <* I ^all be a fixture for the night, if tt 
holds on so badly." 
*^ I must get home by dinner-4ime," said the stranger. 
*^ Oh !" said Brag, *^ then this is not your dinner." 
^* No,'* said the stranger* ** 1 believe in point of fact it i^, but 
nominally it is not; I have fifteen miles to ride before I get home. 
I suppose one might on an emergency get a chaise here?" 

** Not here," said Brag; ** I am always obliged, when I wani 
horses, to send down to the George, — ^two miles from this ; — but 
that makes no difference, I '11 tell my boy to run down if you want 
them : — are you going towards town ?" 

** No," said the stranger, and stranger he was in those parts, 
" my course is from London." 

*^ Eh! oh!" said Brag, evidently desirous of finding out h!s as- 
sociate's pursuits. *^ I shall cobble up here for the night, I think ; 
^I dare say Rachel will make my tea for me, and I shall be un- 
common comfortable, and, no mistake. I like the— what do the 
French call itf— the ' despipere in pocco,' or something of that 
sort, as Lord Tommy says ; — so here I stop. I have nothing lo 
do, no business, no call, no tie, except, that unhappy Mrs.— did I 
tell you hcff name ?— yes I did,— Mrs. DaHington and her sister 
Blanche. They must wait— can't ride through the rain for 
them, eh I" 

At this moment a remarkably neat, well appointed travelling 
carriage, drawn by four bright bays, preceded by an outrider^ 
and in the rumble of which were two strapping servants, drove 
up to the door of the small ostelry— 'the steeds aH thorough 
bred, were foaming and champing the bit, and the party within 
evidently in high spirits. The halt was called just to wash out the 
mouths of the horses, which were, as it appeared, making a long 
stage. 

" I say," said Brag, "these are somebodies :— what nagsf—did 
you ever see such a turn out;— that's what I caB going it— straight 
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up, right down, and no mistake. Let*s jast go out and haye a look 
at 'em." 

. 4rag led the way— the stranger implicitly followed; the moment 
he exibited his person by the side of the cockney, a shout of sur- 
prise and delight echoed from the carriage. 
» "So, here you are I" cried the youngest of the partie carrie. 
J* WhatftatJe you been doing here?" 

"Doing !" said the stranger ; " why you don't expect a man to 
rtde to an archery meeting through a torrent!" 

" My dear love/* said a lady in the carriage, " are you quite sure 
you have not got wet?" 

" Not the least," said the stranger ,' " for I took the precaution 
of halting here; and getting some luncheon in very agreeable society. 
But, perhaps, you will let me in turn inquire why you have taken 
this road." 

" Partly, I believe," said a young man who turned out to be the 
stranger's son, " by mistake,— the weather was so desperate that 
the whole affair was a couf manqui^ and we were glad enough 
to scramble away as well as' we could; but, however, you will 
BOW come with us ; they say it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good." 

" You may rely upon my housing myself in the carriage," said 
tbe stranger, " even at the hazard of crowding you. Harrison, 
stay behind, and bring home my horse in the course of the even- 
ing, and pay my bill here ; don't hurry back, for I rode rather hard 
in coming." 

The ladies seemed delighted at the acquisition which they had 
made to their party " inside," and the stranger, with his foot on 
the step of the carriage, took off his hat and made a low bow to 
Brag, who stood looking on in a state of amaze and wonderment 
arising from the extraordinary fact, that anybody who really 
lived in the society of which he was permitted to catch occasional 
glimpses, could seriously sit down and enjoy mutton chops in 
a small adehouse, without disclosing his rank or talking of his con- 
nexions. 

* 

The carriage drove off,— splashed a little of the mud upon Brag's 
delicate nose, and left, according to the stranger's directions, one 
of the servants behind^ who, upon scanning the figure of the cock- 
ney sportsman, turned away from him with an air of dignity which 
his master had never assumed; and whose remarkably smart 
leathers and tops were so much better ** got up" than Brag's ever 
were, (although when he wore leathers he always devoted a certain 
portion of the morning to his own personal care of them,) that the 
unhappy creature cowered before the menial of the man, whom 
because he was plainly dressed, and assumed nothing in his manner, 
be had treated as if be were an mferior. 
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^^ I say, sir/* said Brag to the maki as ho was walking towards 
the stable, ^'may I ask who the gentleman is, who stepped into that 
carriage, and has left you to take home his horse ?*' 
. '' That's my lord," said Harrison, so was the man named. 
And what lord may he be?" said Brag. 
Don't you know my lord, sir?" said Harrison; **l thought 
everybody knew him,—- Lord Ilfracombe. That's my Lady, and 
his son Lord Dawlish, and Lady Dawlish^ and Lady Bloomy ille, in 
ihe carriage." 

^'Indeed I fire insides!" said Brag: ^^ and who was the young 
lady with the veil ?" 

*^ Lady Fanny Smartly," said the man, and passed on to look 
after hislord's horse. 

Jack stood as if petrified : he felt his ears tingle, his knees shake, 
—the mingled impudence ^nd folly of his conduct came fiill upon 
him, like a double-headed shot. Here were all his intimate friends 
whom he had never seen before, conjured up, as if were, to ruin 
him in the estimation of the head of the family, whom he had de- 
nounced to himself as a queer one, a bore, a kill-joy, and a wet 
blanket. He had not the power to stir, nor would he have moved 
from the place where he stood, with his eyes swimming and his 
head whirling, if the stable-boy from Figg's had not just begged 
him to make up his mind as to the horse he would keep. 

Jack, for a minute roused to a sense of his absurdity, gave his 
answer, and retired to the house; where having in due time re- 
covered the spirits or callousness which generally upheld him, he 
rang for some tea, — a beverage in which the subjects of Cockaign 
delight, and which was in the course of half-an-hour brought 
him by a dirty red-headed boy ; Rachel Stubbs having gone over 
to her aunt's, on purpose to get out of the way of his nasty im- 
pertinences. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Brag's feelings at the period of this announcement were by no 
means of the most agreeable character. It was quite certain that 
the scene which had just been enacted by the noble lord and him- 
self would furnish materials for a historiette in his lordship's circle, 
whence it would infallibly descend to the sphere of his own actions, 
as fashions gradually sink from the duchess to the dowdy, until, as 
extremes meet, they become extinct from their universality. 

Then, for the Lothario to be slighted— avoided— cut by the wait- 
ing-girl of a smdl inn, who ought to have been prouder than a 
peacock at bavipg attracted his eyes : altogether Jack was ill at 
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oate, and MI to r uninating upon his present not brilliant proipeets, 
QBtil he fell asleep. 

Not so his mother. She had pondered the words her son bad 
spoken: the felt that his recommendation to take unto herself a 
second husband, although she had passed several years of widow- 
hood, was not altogether unreascmable, since the career which he 
appeared determined to pursue, let it tern^mate as it might, was not 
Tery likely to end in a steady seUlenlown to busineM» »nd since, a« 
everybody allows, a ** lone woman*' in trade is liable to be imposed 
upon. 

It is odd enough, that an idea once, formed in a mind where H 
never had place before, becomes the leading sut^eot of tficmgbt and 
consideration. Mrs. Brag had never dreamt of a second marriage; 
and it 19 but fair to say, that none of her male, middknaged^ mar- 
rying acquaintance had ever, by word or dfied> led her to moot the 
question. II was reserved for her son'to fire the train; and from 
the moment it was ignited, Mrs. Brag became a different woman* 
She bestowed extra care upon her frill and her front; had the one 
plaited, and the other curled, with peculiar pains ; took to the wear- 
lag of coloured ribands ; looked into the shop whenever she heard 
the sound of voices; and, in short, gave herself more airs than she 
had ever thought of assuming for many years before. 

Never, however, had she been driven into what may he called a 
resolution upon the subject, until the morning upon which this little 
history opens. Johnny had often suggested the measure, and she 
bad at first repelled the idea, out of respect to the departed Mr. 
B.; at last, she listened more oomplaeently ; then, as I have juat 
9aid, she occupied herself in putting the scheme in execution prae* 
tically ; and after that morning, finding that all solicitations to John 
in regard of steadiness must prove frmtless^ she came to a resolu*- 
tion of obliging her darling boy, of whom she might Jiiatly have 
said — 

" Johnny, with all thy faalts, I loye thee still,** 

and of making herself more comfortable at home. How to compass 
the affair then became her only consideration; for the reader ought 
to know, that although to the very last she maintained her profes- 
sion of disinclination for the step, she had, in fact, determined upon 
taking it. The way she went to work will hereafter be developed. 
The volatile John, himself, arose on the morning of his intended 
steeple-chase, little refreshed from the sort of feverish night's rest 
he had eqioyed— if enjoyment it might be called.'* He could not 
rally from the effects of his self-exposure, which affected him the 
more strongly, as he began to anticipate (since it was evident that 
they were staying somewhere in the neighbourhood) the appear- 
ance of some of the branches of the noble faoul; of Ilfiraofunbe to 
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witneM irhat men of daflperata expedienii eonskler '^fine sport,** 
Wbat should be do if Ibis very Lord Davlish were to joia the fields 
attended perbaps by Lady Fanny Smartly, or the earl himself? 
Every word tbat be bad uttered the previous night would, of course^ 
be repeated ; and if iiot actually kicked or horsewhipped by the 
iodigDant yiscouat, in revenge for the description he had given of 
his father and his family^ even Lord Tom Towzle himself, who was 
bis Qiain^stay, might join in the general execration of the pretender ; 
the more especially as Lord Tom had at various times borrowed 
sundry sums of Brag's '^ loose eash/' and, having been of late re- 
fused unlimited access to bis purse, might perhaps not be parti- 
cularly sorry to fiud a cause for breaking off bis acquaintance with 
him. 

The day however came, and Brag having breakfasted, began to 
rally ; and resolving to put the best face upon the afbir, he mount*- 
ed the horse he kept, and proceeded to the scene of action, casting 
his eyeS| it must be admitted, in every direction, in dread of en- 
countering his friend of the preceding afternoon. Nothing of the 
sort, however, occurred to annihilate him ; and when he reached 
the inn at which the sportsmen were to rendezvous, and found Lord 
Tom and his associates just the same as usual,— all gay, lively, and 
warm in their reception,--he fslt reassured, and in less than an 
hour had forgotten, or resolved not to remember, anything about 
his self^eiposure to the noble lord. 

The steeple-chase took place according to notice ; and at its con- 
clusion Lord Tom, assisted by Brag, furnished a report of it for 
the "Sporting Intelligence*' of the London papers, in the following 
words; — 

" This event came off yesterday to the entire graiifi^ation of tht 
numerous company who were present. 

" The course had been nmrked out on the previous day by Lord 
Wagley, Lord Thomas Towde, and Mr. Brag, who judiciously se* 
lected a stiff line of country, including thirty-four leaps and three 
brooks, best calculated to try the mettle of both horses and riders. 
The winning-post was between two flags placed in a field belonging 
to Mr. Brag, who was also appointed umpire. Five horses started— 

•* Mr. Tagrag's • W^ashbaU * , . . . Owner. 

Cap^Snobb^s <Beggarboy* . . . Owner. 

Sir Frederic Flapper's • Stumpy/ . . Mr. Mlartingate. 

Mr. Smith's * Tommy ' Owner. 

Colonel HaU'a'BtaaderbusB' . • Mf. Flint. 

"They all went off at a slashing pace. * Tommy' refused the 
second leap, and threw his rider over his head, and, falling backr* 
wards oyer the Imk, broke bis back, and died » a few niButei. 
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' Washbair ^as also unlucky in trying to jump a brooks Which her 
rider did not know was fordable twenty yards lower down: she 
slipped her shoulder, and was obliged to be shot immediately after 
the race. We are sorry to add, that Mr. Tagrag, who rode her, 
unfortunately pitched upon the back of his neck, and severely in- 
jured his spine. He lies at the 'Full Moon' at Wigglesford, without 
hopes of recovery, 

''After these little mishaps, the play was made entirely by 'Beg- 
garboy' and ' Stumpy,' ^Blunderbuss' having knocked up after the 
first two miles and a half, and being run to a dead stand in the 
middle of a ploughed field, whence neither flogging nor spurring 
could move him : in fact, the shine was taken out of him, and it 
became a clear case of ' no go.' 

"'Beggarboy' and 'Stumpy' had had enough of it; and when 
they reached the last fence, entered the winning-field nearly neck- 
and-neck. 'Stumpy' tumbled into the ditch, and Captain Snobbs 
worked 'Beggarboy' through the flags in very fine style. ' Stumpy' 
was considerably damaged by the last fall, which is a pity, inas-- 
much as he is about one of the best horses in this part of the country. 
"The race was for ten sovereigns each, and was run in an in- 
credibly short space of time. The numerous company assembled 
were highly delighted with the spirit-stirring sport, and, after the 
chase, proceeded to a field at the back of the 'Full Moon,' to see 
the* ties shot off of the great pigeon match between Mr. Slack and 
Mr. Nibbs, for a silver jug and cover. 

" The name of Nibbs in itself was sufficient to create an unusual 
interest^ and the ground was crov^ded with amateurs. The terms 
were, twenty-one yards at twenty-one birds— charge limited to 
two ounces. Betting, three to one the winner killed eighteen— 
five to four on Nibbs. They both went in, sure of doing the trick; 
but after Slack and Nibbs had each killed twelve birds, Nibbs had 
it all his own way, and won the jug by five birds ,^ killing nineteen to 
Slack's fourteen ; thus winning, the by-bets of three to one. Se- 
veral other matches came off, and about a hundred and fifty pigeons 
were knocked over. 

"Nothing could exceed the gaiety of the scene. The weather 
was remarkably fine, and a proportion of the beauties who had ho- 
noured the race with their presence, were witnesses of the cheering 
sport. An old woman standing just outside the enclosure, received 
a whole charge of shot in her face, which is likely to cost her the 
sight of one eye at least; and a silly boy, who imprudently attempt- 
ed to knock down one of the winged birds which was falling out of 
bounds, was badly wounded in the chest, and throat. He was im- 
mediately attended to by the surgeon of the place, who extracted 
thirty-six shots from different parts of his person, and he was then 
forwarded in an easy cart to the county hospital. We hope these 
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accidents will act as cautions to other equally inconsiderate in- 
dividuals. 

''At the conclusion of the sports an admirable cold collation was 
served up at the 'Full Moon/ in Bunks's best style. The evening 
passed off in the most delightfully convivial manner, and arrange- 
ments were made for a renewal of the exhilarating diversion of the 
day, on Thursday next, when a still more numerous assemblage is 
anticipated." 

This animated description, as a matter of course, figured in the 
principal journals of the following morning. Brag having succeeded 
in the interpolation of three or four words, conveying to himself a 
field, and, by implication, a much more extensive estate, in apart 
of the country where he did not possess even so much as called him 
master at his "little place in Surrey." The only drawback to his 
happiness, however, upon this occasion, was a visit, three days 
after the appearance of the intelligence, from the farmer to whom 
the field actually did belong, who gave him to understand that he 
had directed his attorney to prosecute the trepassers, who without 
his permission had ploughed up his land at a season when it did 
not require tillage ; and having ascertained by the newspapers 
that the whole arrangements had devolved upon Mr. Brag, the 
attorney thought it most advisable to pounce upon him in the first 
instance. 

This visit, and the intelligence his visitor conveyed to him, were 
anything but agreeable to the little man, whose feelings upon the 
matter were in no degree tranquillized by the conviction that his 
difficulties and responsibility were fastened upon him, because he 
could not refrain from the indulgence of his besetting propensity, 
in making himself not only the hero of the affair, but the owner of 
the ground over which it had been decided. 

The next race, however, which Mr. Brag was destined to run, 
was away from the lawyer, and accordingly, with prudence, which 
in animals unclothed, we designate instinct, but which in cases like 
that of Johnny we by courtesy call reason, our hero quitted his head- 
quarters at the Duke's Head, and proceeded to town per stage-coach ; 
the second message from Mr. Figgs, with regard to the horses, 
having been accompanied with' a peremptory demand that they 
might both be sent back. 

Brag returned to town considerably damaged, and however bold 
he might be in assuming consequence, and claiming friendships, 
never did human bein gmore clearly evince, by his personal appear- 
ance; the workings of what served him for mind, than he ; a blow 
like that which he had just received from the farmer's announce- 
ment completely upset him, and in five minutes the sprightly, pert, 
impudent-looking wagling was metamorphosed into a pale, down- 
cast, miserable victim ; and in a plight thus indicative of defeat, 
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he reached the metropoluiy quite undecided hoir to dispose of himir 
self for the afternoon. 

While he is in this state of suspense let us look for one moment 
at those over whose destinies he almost unconsciously possessed a 
most extraordinary influence. Sir Charles Lydiard, whose sensi<- 
tiveness had once been disturbed, and whose shyness had beeu 
excited by Rushton*s observations upon the manner in which Brag 
was received at Mrs. Dallington's, could not get rid of the impres- 
sion which he had at first so hesitatingly received. None who have 
not felt jealousy— and, since there never can be love without it, 
who has not?— can imagine the pains which a patient once infected 
with the disease, the jaundice of the mind, incessantly takes to keep 
up its virulence. It so happened, that Sir Charles had never seen 
Brag since his conversation with Rusfaton, and therefore had no 
opportunity of watching the 'telegraph'* of which they had upon 
that occasion spoken^ but upon a reference to all that had passed^ 
he managed to combine a thousand " trifles light as air/' an infinity 
of nothings, the consideration of which produced an increased 
exhibition of coldness and reserve during his next two or three 
calls at the widow's. 

Mrs. Dallington saw this accession of frigidity, and without 
exactly hitting upon its true cause, did certainly '^ telegraph " Blanche 
into an observance of it. This new glance gave new grounds for 
doubts and apprehensions, and the worthy baronet passed four 
mberable hours in the boudoir of the woman he best loved in the 
world, if he had but known it» devoutly wishing to make his escape, 
but fearmg to move lest sji.eclairci^semefU should take place. 

Sir Charles felt more embarrassed fk'om the fact that he had mt 
seen his aversion during his last one or two visits ; and because 
he was extremely anxious to know the cause of an absence on his 
part longer than usual ; and because, above all, he could not induce 
himself to make the smallest inquiry after him. Other men called, 
joined in the conversation, and relieved Sir Charles from the re- 
straint under which the dread of a serious explanation kept him 
whenever the temporary absence of Blanche reduced the* circle to 
a tite-d'ttte ;hnX the appearance at none of those worried or an- 
noyed him. Mrs. Dallington's manner, kind to all, was in no degree 
particular to any one of them ; but certainly, now that Rusfaton 
had concurred with him in his views upon the subject, he did think 
that Brag was very differently treated by both ladies. Still, he 
could not descend to touch upon the topic; and after a foverish 
sitting on the third morning after Brag's departure, Sir Charles left 
the widow's to dress for dinner, pleading an engagement which he 
had not, for declining an invitation from her and her sister to dine 
with them, which he would have been^ if he couhl have commanded 
his feelings, too happy lo aooqpl. 
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Rnshtoti, *who hatl been there, but "^as also absent in the eren-* 
ing, became more actiTcly employed in Brag's business than hid 
cold and calculating colleague. In passing Grosvenor Street he 
encountered Brag proceeding to visit his door-plate and inquire 
for letters, just arrived from the Duke of Marlborough, having 
been let out of the coach (in the inside of which he travelled to 
avoid the farmer's lawyer) at the corner of a back street in th© 
Edgeware Road, so as not to be detected in his descent ; by which 
increnious device, and the exhibition of a whip in his hand and a 
pair of spurs on his heels, the pretender let It be inferred that he 
had ridden up to town Upon one of the nine horses, which did not 
belong to him^ ^ 

Rush ton Welcomed his friefid to London ; and antious to ascer- 
tain, if he could, whether he proposed making an evening visit to 
Mrs'. Dallington's, joined him in his walk down the street. 

" Just returned f* said Rushton. 

«* This minute dismounted,*' said Brag ; " capital sport ;— never 
better 1— all smack smooth, and no mistake. Killed two horses 
outright, and one man, I fancy ; however, he was well picked up, 
and the doctor has got him in charge." 

" Much company?" said Rushton. 

" Lots of people/' answered Brag, who, unable to repress that 
which was certainly true, however dangerous the allusion to the 
family might be elsewhere ; ' * I myself did not stay at Wigglesford 
I had rooms at the inn where my horses stand. All quiet, snug 
no nonsense ;— civil people ; good landlord ; pretty daughter, eh I 
—you understand— no mistake I" 

" Were you alone, then?" said Rushton. 

"Not altogether," said Brag J " old. Ilfracomb dined with me. 
He was going to an archery-meeting to join his family. Weather 
turned out bad ; took part of my little dinner ;— humble fare— mere 
soup, fish, cutlet and capon. The rest of the party joined us after 
dinner. DawHsh and his wife, and Lady Sarah Smartly— they did 
not get out of the carriage— so I packed him off, and returned to 
finish my claret, and wind up the evening in my way, eh?" 

" Are you going to the widow's this evening?" said Rushton. 

**Not certain," said Brag: "I'm rather tired, and more than 
half engaged. How is Sir Charles ? Cold chap, that, eh t Don*t 

2fOU think so ?*' 

"Why," said Rushton, "a trifle upsets him. He is the most 
delicate-minded man I ever met with : an expression, a word, a 
look affects him in a way one could scarcely imagine." 

" Proud, eh ?" said Brag. '* Distant, eh ?" 

** No," replied Rushton. ** There is a coldness in his manner, 
I admit ; and those who tlo not know him may fancy this proceeds 
from hiXfUkur; but the fact is, that however much he may warm in 
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the course of the evenings he falls back to his original state of chil- 
liness the next morning, and requires a new process to degeler 
him. He is not therefore popular, but, in truth, his apparent 
coldness has its origin in diffidence and a distrust of himself." 

" Oh ! that 's diffidence, is it?" said Brag. " I can't say I quite 
understand that : I thought it was pride—but for that, in course I 
don't care one farthing, and no mistake." 
. It all at once struck Rushton (Sir Charles having naturally, al- 
though unexpectedly, become the subject of their conversation) 
that the present would be a favourable opportunity of sounding 
(the water not being very deep] the views and intentions of his 
communicative friend. 

** Why," said he, " to tell you the truth, Brag, I do not think 
you a fair judge of Sir Charles. I have my quarrels with him upon 
different shades of feeling ; but you— you are totally different." 

. ** I don't see that,'* said Brag. '* It's all one to me, you know. 
I don't care a fig, as I say to Lord Tom : take me as I am, eh I — 
all right up, straight down, no mistake. I quite agree with you in 
difiering with him ; but I don't see how mt/^case differs from yours.'' 

'^ Ah r* said Rushton, ** there it is ; it is in that difference all 
the difference lies." 

* ' How d'ye mean ?" said Brag. 

^' He is afraid of you," replied his companion. 

** Afraid of me /" said Brag, pulling up his shirt collar, ^^ that 's 
too good." 

*' You are too civil by half to the widow," said Rushton. 

"Mel" 

*^ Yes," said Rushton, ** and what is even more to the purpose, 
he thinks she is too civil by half to you." 

*MJpon your honour 1" said Brag, in an ecstasy of delight — 
" afraid of me ! Come, come— eh I — that 's too good 1" 

**Not a bit too good," said Rushton. "1 tell you what it is— 
I '11 be candid with you— I am just as much afraid of you myself." 

" You, Rushton 1" said Brag. [ 

" Yes, more than Sir Charles is," replied Rushton. ** Recollect 
now— remember— think how yoiigo on with Blanche Englefield— 
a J)eing all shyness and reserve with everybody else, is with you, 
animated and evidently interested in your conversation." 

** You don't mean that i/ou are afraid of mc, too," said Brag, 
fully convinced of the entire seriousness of the conversation, which 
after all contained more of real apprehension than Rushton would 
have willingly had him know. '*I certainly have a way, ehl— rl 
don't know what it is — it cannot be person — manner, I suppose. 
I am always ready to talk, eh 1 The tongue is the very deuce in a 
sharp fellow's head— a little repartee, and ^11 that, ^h I— spa^l}-* 
talk, and a good deal of it— that 's it." 
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"Clearly," said Rashton. 

" The women like little parties," siud Brag—" Mtes— water excur- 
maa-d^e^neri, and all that. Then they get so good-humoured ; 
and the champaign— and the return— and the moonlight— and the 

music, and all <ftfl<." ^ ,, .jn u. 

"You have not yet opened your battery m that hue, said Kusiiton. 
" Waiting for weather," said Brag. " I 'U show you the way to 

do that sort of thing as soon as summer is well in, eh !— and then, 

I think, you wUl have the heart-ache." 
"Are you, then, so general a lover?" said Rushton. "Will 

neither content your love of conquest? Must you win both ?" 
" Oh 1 come," said Brag, putting his finger to his nose, and 

winking, « you are playing your tricks-what do they care forme ? 
" Tifat remains to be seen," said RushtOn. " My firm belief is. 

that you may obtain the hand of either of them ; and my opinion, 

morwver, is, that if you have not serious intentions that way, as 

for as one of them is concerned, you do an injustice to both, by 

actina towards them as you do." 
"Upon your life !" said Jack—" you are serious 1 
" Perfectly," said Rushton ; " however, this is entirely between 

onrselves : and whatever step you take, let me just mention, that 
I the widow is much the more lively companion of the tjo, jmd has 
' rather the better fortune ; so turn your basdisk eyes towards her, 
and leave the poor silent, sighing Blanche for me. Adieu '.Here 
we are at your door-you are at home. Do »« the favour to re- 
member what I have said, and as you are great be merciful. 

Saying which, Rushton quitted his friend, who was complete y 
overset bv the announcement of the opinion he had just heard deh- 
vered It took very little to convince him of his power over what 
Kied the " fem Je sex," and he had certainly or some tmie feU 
ve™chS.clined to coincide with Rushton in his views upon his 
f ScX S But thep came the question-Which of the prizes 
' Ed he tC-which of the lovers should he immolate? Lydiard, 
fe was assured, was too cold and odd to charm the widow, and 
rXu 00 violent and jealous to be agreeable as a husband to 
Zche The notion once put into his head, operated there like 
that with which he had a short time before possessed his respect- 
ive mX on a similar subject, and all that now rema,„ed for him 
to do was to make up his mind for a decision. That he drd decide, 
the reader is destined soon to see ; how, for the present, must re- 

"iL^'Snlv is one part of the affair which did not make itself 
enirtTht 'ilinded'by his vanity, he did not perceive that^e 
whole object Rushton had in view in acknowledging his own fears, 
which he really fancied had some foundation, and in encouraging 
Sprelsions! was the expulsion of the litUeman altogether; for 
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although he had succeeded in awakening Sir Gharles'tr suspicions, 
and Sir Charles had been equally fortunate in arousing hisy and 
that he had moreorer discovered, by Brag s manner and admission^ 
that the widow was, at least of the two, the present object of his 
admiration, he felt perfectly satisfied that he would receive his 
congie the very hour, in which he made a formal declaration, and 
thus, without appearing in the business, he should be relieved 
from all farther apprehensions from his presence, while the 
aiiair of his expulsion would, in fact, be that of Lydiard and the 
vridow. 

Brag, however, was about to be entangled in another little bn- 
smess, which promised to. interfere with the immediate execution 
of his plan. He had resolved upon repairing to his ^Mittle place 
in Surrey/' in order to look after certain affoirs which were essen- 
tial to the production of the means for ''carrying on the war," 
and afterwards proposed, at least when it should be sufficiently 
dark for the purpose— to visit his mother, who, wisely enough, 
took care of the shop as far as her abilities would permit her to 
watch one or two clerks and shopmen, who undoubtedly, seeing 
that she was a ** lone woman," did every day that, of which, in her 
own phrase, she was so much afraid ''put upon her;" which 
phrase, rendered into plain English, means, cheat her out of her 
property whenever they were able. 

As oar story expands, it may be necessary here to observe, that 
Mrs. Brag had a daughter, the sister of John, who had never been 
a favourite with her father. People said her temper was bad : 
some people said one thing, and other people, as they will do, said 
other things : certain it is, that home was no home for her. And 
after a sort of half-and-half education at a suburban boarding- 
school, where she learned astronomy, the mathematics, netting, 
knitting, knotting, the use of the globes, dancing geometry, draw- 
ing, embroidery, rug-working, purse-making, flower*painting, bo- 
tany, singing, geology, plain needle-work, natural history, sten- 
cilling, Italian, French, Spanish, and German, the harp, guitar, 
piano forte, tambourine, and triangle, together with many other 
sciences and accomplishments, "too numerous for the brief space 
of an advertisement," she early in life married hastily, and clan- 
destinely, a gentleman in the army of the name of Brown. His 
military duties had since called him to India, where his regiment 
'lad now been for several years. Of him or his sister. Jack seldom 
spoke, and, when he did^* coldly referred to her husband as the 
major. Any little uneasiness which her father had evinced about 
the marriage at the period at which it occurred, had been decently 
buried in oblivion by the fond mother and her son, who, whatever 
other feelings might have prompted him to this acquiescence 
in the affair it could not be doubted was in a considerable 
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degree acted upon by a desire to say nothing whatever about it. 

There was, however, a person for whom, in earlier life, and be- 
fore the doting fondness of his sire had spoiled him, he did feel as 
deep an interest as such a mind as his was capable of— this was 
no other than the major's sister, Miss Brown--Anne christened but 
called ftiBiiliarly in those times Nancy Brown. It does not sound 
romantic by way of a name, but what a in a name? 

At the time of Brag's acquaintance with her, she was a lovely 
gjurl jusi eighteen, fair as the lily and fresh as the rose. Her mo- 
ther was an humble personage, no better^ let it be understood, than 
a dress-maker, to whom this daughter was assistant ; for^ lest ire 
should ourselves fall into the errors of which Brag was guilty^ it 
may bjd as well to observe, that the military functionary with whool 
Kitty became enamoured, and who had the honour of leading her 
to the Hymeneal altar without her father's consent derived his 
rank of niajor from Brag himself; in giving him which brevet he 
felt himself probably justified, inasmuch as it was derived from A 
mere abbreviation of his real title. Brown was serjeant-major ia 
the regiment to which he belonged; but the omission of one half of 
hb official denomination was adopted very early by Jack» with, it 
must be confessed, the full acquiescence of his father, yfho neve^ 
could think of the misbehaviour of Kitty in making such a mateh, 
with common patience. 

When his father died, lohnny, as will be seen hereafter ^ became 
so fine a gentleman, that he never paid the least further attention 
either to Nancy Brown or the promises he had so earnestly mAde 
her ; judge^ then, the surprise and mortification which overwhelmed 
the vain and foolish creature when his mother, after the usual 
greetings upon his arrival at home,* placed in his hands a letlw 
from his poor suffering victim. 

To describe the face er the feelings of Brag when this appeal 
from his once dear Anne was handed to him by his respected pa*^ 
rent, (who was not entirely aware of the real state of the ease, but 
believed the communication, in all probability, to have some refer- 
ence to her daughter, whom she in her heart had» with a mother's 
feelings, forgiven^) would be impossible. To come from a ques-^ 
tioD of supplanting Sir Charles Lydiard in the good graces of Mrs. 
Dallington, to a letter from Nancy Brown of Walworth, was indeed 
a sinking in the sublime. He turned pale, as usual ; then flushed^ 
then his lips quivered, and his eves opened ; and then, without say- 
ing one syllable, he thrust the paper^nopened into his pocket, 
where it shall remain until a new chapter gives us space for its pe- 
rusal. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The letter which Jack, having hastily glanced at the superscrip- 
tion, thrust out of sight, follows. 

** Walworth, Tuwday. 

"Dear John, — ^I hope you will not be angry with me for writ- 
ing to-day. You remember what day it is ? I think 1 need not re- 
mind you that it is your poor Anne's birthday. For three or four 
years after Katharine's marriage with George, and their departure 
for the Indies, you used to write to me on this day, but you 
afterwards left off doing so; and I should not perhaps have 
broken in upon you now if the anniversary had been as bright and 
as cheering as it once used to be. No, my dear John, *hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick;' and although I have by this time 
learned to give up all expectation of your falfiUing your promises 
made to me before our father's death, I neither have forgotten my 
affection for you, nor mean to upbraid you with your forgetful- 
ness of me. 

*' When we were so much together, and when you said you could 
be happy with nobody else, and told me of your dread of your fa- 
ther's anger, which he had indeed shown by never seeing poor Ka- 
tharine after her marriage with my brother George, you led me to 
believe that the old gentleman's objections were the only obstacles 
in the way of our marriage. I lived on — not in hopes of his death 
for I could not be so wicked as to hope for that — but I lived on, 
certain that, when it should please Providence to take him, you 
would fulfil you promise and redeem your pledge. He died, John, 
but you came not to me, wrote not tome. Day after day I watched ; 
listened to every knock at the door, fancying it might be you ; and 
every time I saw the postman coming towards our lodging, my 
heart beat because I thought he might bring me a letter from you. 

"A year passed away, and then, as you know, I wrote to you, ra- 
ther because I had heard from George and your sister, and wished 
you to have news of them, which I knew you could not otherwise 
get, than to worry you with my own importunities. You answered 
that letter, but you came not yourself, neither did the letter which 
you wrote contain one kind word, or one allusion to other days, 
now past and gone. Yet I complained not. I heard of you in gay 
parities and gay places ; I sighed to think how far we were^ parted, 
and perhaps I cried, John : but you were hapjpy and prosperous, 
and doing well in the world ; and I could only blame myself for hav- 
ing, when a girl, been so foolish as to fancy that you cared for me 
enough to make me your wife. 
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"Six years and two months this very day was the first time we 
met; andGodknowSy although I have feltsorrow and sadness enough 
since, it seems to me as if it were but yesterday. It was to oblige 
and serve your sister Katharine, who was my friend, that I walked 
oiit with her, when she used to meet George. I did not see any 
harm in their courtship: I thought well of my brother; I knew he 
was kind and good; his officers gave him the highest character for 
steadiness, activity, honour, and integrity ; he loved fcer, and she 
loved him I ought, perhaps, to have known, that he was not what 
is called a suitable match for Katharine ; but girls of seventeen, 
especially upon such matters, do .not always calculate. I am sure 
/did not, or I would not have helped her to take a step which was 
to make her parents so angry. 

'< It was the same blindness in my own case that permitted me 
to listen to your professions. I am hot ashamed to own, John, that 
I loved you fondly; nor am I ashamed to tell you, although per- 
haps you will not believe me, that the impressions made then remain 
as strong as ever. I have not seen you here for more now than 
three years. Perhaps it is for the best. I did see you once, now 
about four months since, riding with another gentleman ; it was in 
the Kent Road. I thought you saw me, but I am sure I must have 
been mistaken. 

" What I now write about, cuts me to the soul ! My fate is seal- 
ed I and never shall a murmur of mine for myself cause you a mo- 
ment's uneasiness. The folly was mine: I alone will suffer I— -But 
there t« another to whom — I scarce can hold my pen to write the words 
—to whom, by the strongest ties of nature, and the sacred word of 
God, I am bound. I could not beg of a stranger ; my heart would 
burst before I could confess mj wretchedness ;— to you, John, I 
can speak. My poor mother is, I fear, dying. She has been con- 
fined to her bed for several days, and I fiave nobody to watch over 
her but myself. Her illness has prevented her working, and my 
constant attendance upon her, has hindered me from doing any- 
thing myself. Do not be angry with me, John ; what I ask, is not 
for myself. She shall bless you for your care of her, and be grate- 
ful for any little aid you may afford her. When she recovers, she 
and I will struggle to repay you. 

" If you required any proof of my unshaken regard, you might 
find it in this request. As I have told you, time and reflection have 
taught me the folly of my ever considering you more than a friend, 
—it is in the character of a dear friend that I ask this favour for the 
best of parents. ' ■ \ 

'' I have put the address to this letter, which is the same as the 
one which was to my last; but 1 thought^ perhaps, you might have 
destroyed it and forgotten the direction. We have not heard from , 
George for more tbaa two yeai^s, which makes my poor mother 
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very iMid; 1^1 we have been told thtt bis re(pmeiit is eemiDg liome. 
Yott who are so much in the world could find out in a minute^ I 
kpow : even if you did not care about George, you must be anxious 
ta hear of Katharine, whom you fendly loved, and who I knour 
loved you with equal affection. 

'^ I will not take up more of your time* Let ne have (Hie inie> 
^ say you have reeeived this* I AaU count the minutes till I get 
y09f answer, which may at all events assure me that you are not 
angry with me* God bless you, John— dear John I and assure your^ 
9^ of the affectionate friendship of 

^< Yours, Aims BiOWN. 

♦* You wffl see by the seal of this, how your present to me was 
valued, and how it has been treasured. Adieu." 

7bis was the letter which Mr* John Brag thrust into his eoat pocket 
in his mother's presence, and which in five minutes afterwards was 
afi h(^9tily withdrawn from it and thrown into the fire unopened and 
wread* *^ John," as poor Anne called him, knew the writing, and 
with the low cunning of a vulgar mind, fancied he could justly an- 
ticipate the contents of an appeal from an amiable woman whom he 
had deluded and betrayed, leaving her no consolation in her de- 
sertion but that which she could not fail to dmve from the 
fiiipport of rdigion and the con^oumess of her own unspotted 
virtue* 

Yes, Anne, the humble unpretending Anne, was still the gen^, 
fuodest creature he had found her. Her mind was, perhaps, net 
SO very highly cultivated as others in the world, nor were her ao- 
e<«e^lishments so numerous, but she was a woman; and kindness, 
duty, devotion, and disintereste(}ness were blended in the com- 
position of her character. Mr. John Brag would probably have 
described her in difiierentWms, had he ever permitted himsdf to 
speak of her, and perhaps would have affected to pity the <^poor 
creature/' while he laughed at her fondness and creduMty. Mr. 
John Brag was a great talker, and everybody knows what that is* 
The nature and extent of his feelings and regard for the once loved 
of his earlier days may easily be ascertained, by the way in which 
he treated her appeal. He stood and looked at the iames as they 
scorched and finally consumed the paper, and quitted the room per- 
fectly satisfied with his firmness and philosophy, thinking, as it ap- 
jmred. With Lord Montea^e's anonymous friend, that *' die danger 
was p^ as soon as he had burned the letter." 

The writing this letter to one whom she yet believed in hear4 
devoted to her, although withheld from making her his wife by 
considerations first instilled into his mind by hia late father, and^ 
for ^H she knew, kept alive by his surviviiig par«nt, eoait poor 
4Ape 41 s^v^e «(rng|^ When it wfis despalohed, it beeaase the 
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Bete «i^t of bet cdnsideration from morning 191 night. The doubt 
whether she had done wrong, — whether John would think ill of 
her, or fancy her mercenary or presumingy-^whelher he would 
receive it as she hoped, and come perhaps himself, bearing the re^ 
lirf she sought for her poor mother, — whether he would make a 
point of taking it to her on the day upon which the aqpplication 
reached him, the day upon one anniversary of which he had given 
her the very seal with which she had sealed it,--*whether it might 
awaken feelhigs which she was sure he possessed, but which, fof 
the reasons we have just stated, had been suffered to He dcNrmant^ 
—and whether — ~ I 

But vain were all her hopes-^groundless all her fears, — ^by one 
rude blow the bond between them had been eternally severed; 
and whSe the poor anxious Anne was pondering these things in her 
nind, Mr. John Brag was alining at the Ship Tavern at Greenwich, 
with a party of uncommonly fine fellows, who, in spite of those 
leviathans of the deep, the steam-ships, which agitate the surfece 
of the once silver Thames into a sort of metropolitan sea, had puHed 
down from Whitehall in their accustomed blue shirts, to partake of 
the fare for which, as well as its hospitals, Greenwich is so fa- 
mous. 

Day passed after day, and, as the reader may easily anticifmte, 
Anne and her application remained unnoticed. In her mind this 
silence was associated with some calamity which must have befallen 
John, and this apprehension added to her other griefs and anxiety; 
meanwhile, her mother's illness increased, and, almost without the 
common necessaries of life, Anne was at all hazards forced to cal 1 
in medical assistance. 

She had here again a difficult, a delicate task to perform, but it 
was a duty, a filial duty ; and who can doubt that the well-regntated 
mind of this now humble girl was soon made up as to the course 
she was to pursue ? . The reader may have noticed the expression, 
*^now humble,'' it is meant that he should notice it, because, 
bumble as was and had been the position of the mother and her two 
children, they had been born to better things. Anne's father was 
the son of a Bristol merchant who had amassed consid^able pro- 
perty, to which his son succeeded. He married early, and, contrary 
to the advice of his friends, left his native city to enter upon a new 
field of speculation in London. 

Those who remeipber the wonderful prospects held out in the 
year 1825, and who perhaps are even yet suffering from the effects 
of their Vast and sudden destruction, may anticipate the termination 
of Mr. Brown's career at an earlier period. Those who at the 
present moment are assailed on every side by the most plausible 
professions and the most tempting offers of fortunes incalculable, 
by an embarkation in the variously diverging abominations caHed 
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rail-roads, and who fancy a dividend is at band before a spade has 
been struck in the ground, which it is proposed to disfigure and 
destroy for the lucre of gain, had better take warning by it.-^ 
For some two or three years Mr. Brown occupied a handsome 
bouse, his table was open to his numerous mercantile friends, and, 
in those days, everything that Mr. Brown possessed was of the best, 
everything he did was of the wisest. The war which the triumph 
of Waterloo so gloriously closed, was, at the time of Mr. Brown's 
prosperity, raging fiercely ; every foreign port was closed by an 
enibargo ; the market was safely shut against the importation of 
an article in general demand, of which he held a considerable 
quantity. The fine and liberal notion struck him of buying up at 
all hazards and all prices this desirable commodity : — he did so,— 
and, although as a young beginner in London not much known, he 
had agents all over the Empire, who were employed by him to keep 
incessantly purchasing, until warehouse after warehouse was 
stored with it, and he became nearly the only holder in the king- 
dom. Thus, having long before expended* all his capital in the 
pursuit, he proposed to regulate the market with the turn of 
his finger. The price advanced, he still held ; it advanced yet 
more; and he began to doubt whether he had screwed it up 
to a pitch sufficiently high to answer his purpose, and make 
him a millionaire; when, one fine morning, an order in council 
suddenly and unexpectedly opened the long-closed ports, and 
the next week beheld, Mr. Brown an irretrievably ruined bankrupt. 

In (he pursuit of his infatuating speculation his engagements 

had become incalculably enormous, and the consequent securities 

* unbounded. The shock of such a reverse was too much for such 

a mind, and in the midst of recklessness, remorse, and despair, he 

consummated all his other madnesses by suicide. 

In the hour of distress, it was shown that no provision had been 
made for his widow and two children. His connexions at Bristol 
were few, and those, greatly offended at his quitting his native city, 
did not feel at all disposed to relieve his relict, whom, however 
unjustly, they thought proper, convenient.y enough in order to save 
their own pence, to denounce as the first cause of his increased rate 
of living, to support which he had had recourse to extraordinary 
means of gain ; and when all was done that could be done, an anr- 
nuity of forty pounds a year was secured for her, by a subscription 
amongst a few of her husband's friends in London. 

The fall was sudden, dreadful ; at that period her son George 
was about eighteen, Anne about twelve. George had received a 
fair education at a school at Clapton or Hackney, I now forget 
• which, and was a fine handsome grown young man. Anne was 
almost too young to appreciate the full extent of her misfortune, 
and her affectionate disposition led her thus early to devote all her 
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care to her surviving parent, to whom the change in their circum- 
stances and station, to her almost unaccountable, only endeared 
her the more. 

George was old enough to know the whole truth, and to feel the 
bitterness of repulse when his mother tried to procure him a mer- 
cantile situation in the city, and being of a bold and resolute cha- 
racter, he left his home without any communication with either his 
mother or sister, and enlisted in an infantry regiment, then in 
Ireland. It was not until his scheme had been irrevocably com- 
pleted, that he imparted the truth to his parent, and then return- 
ing to receive her blessing, departed for the Emerald Isle with a 
sort of negative concurrence on her part, obtained by the expres- 
sion of his determination upon the point, and an avowal that, if 
he even could obtain footing in any merchant's counting-house, he 
felt assured that his disposition and feelings would not permit him 
to continue in it. 

George's removal Arom her care and charge, however much she 
lamented the separation, of course relieved the widow from con- 
siderable expense ; and the little Anne war not yet of ^n age to 
require much outlay ; for her mother, who had been cruelly mis- 
represented by her late husband's connexions as being the cause 
and origin of his follies, was of a most domestic turn of mind, and 
sufficiently accomplished to instruct her daughter in as much of 
ornamental education as it was probable she ever would require. 

StiB it was evident that the annuity which was secured to her 
would not be sufficient to support them without additions derivable 
from some other source ; and thus it was that she formed the 
resolution of retiring to one of the villages near town, and turning 
the minor acoomplishments which shepossessed, to account, in order 
to increase her income. This she did, and, under the blessing of 
Providence', successfully. Undisturbed by the inquiries of any of 
the friends of her prosperity, but encouraged by the respectable 
inhabitants of the neighbournood in which she bad fixed her hum- 
ble abode, she obtained by the sale of numerous fancy articles of 
her own making, and by even humbler employments, a sufficient 
income to render her happy, inasmuch as it secured the society of 
her beloved daughter. In Bristol and its neighbourhood the name 
of Brown, common as it is, might from circumstances have attracted 
the unpleasant curiosity of some, and entailed upon her the equally 
disagreeable commiseration or condemnation— coming hand in 
hand, perhaps— of others ; but in the neighbourhood of London few 
people,'out of his own immediate circle, knew the victim of ill-fated 
ambition, and ail that was said of Mrs. Brown in the village in 
which she located herself was, that she was a remarkably nice, 
civil, lady-like person, and had evidently been born much above 
the station $he then filled. , 
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It was about two years aftef'George's departure from the home 
be bad scarcely inhabited, that the acquaintance between Katharine 
Brag and Nancy Brown commenced. It originated in the fact that 
Mrs. Brown, anxious that her child should improre herself upon 
certain points of education beyond those to which she might herself 
bci competent to lead her, or rather, if the truth were told, finding 
that more regularity and restraint were necessary to settle the 
habits and fix the attention of her child, than were likely to be ob- 
served or enforced at home, resolved on sending her as a day 
scholar to Lavender Lodge, the ''Seminary for young Ladies,^' at 
which Miss Brag was — in all probability as a set-off for soap and 
candles— being polished up to perfection— this special favour being 
granted to the widow on account of her exemplary conduct, and 
the universal respect in which she was held. 

With the girls at Lavender Lodge, little Anne soon became an 
amazing favourite and a general pet. The very circumstance of 
her returning home to dinner, and quitting her companions after 
schocrf-hours, gave her a sort of distinction, and made her, as it 
were, the medium of intelligence, and even of communication, by 
which contraband luxuries were sometimes smuggled in, and what 
are technically called ** slip-letters," from the bigger girls to their 
friends, were smuggled out of the seminary. By these acts of kind- 
ness, the impropriety of Which Nancy was then not old enough per- 
fectly to comprehend, she was quite the fashion, and the bo^;rders 
were unanimous in treating her with kindness and aflbction. 

Amongst her greatest friends w^s Katharine Brag, who was 
more than ordinarily good-natured to her, and during the three 
years Miss Brag remained at school before she was pronounced 
everything that heart could wish, Ann© had grown up to be more 
than si!i^teen years of age — and had so far gained the confidence of 
the head of the establishment, that it seemed more than probable 
she might eventually become a permanent assistant in its duties. 
Circumstances, however, occurred to put an end to this proba- 
bility ; for a lady who had taken considerable interest in Mrs. 
Brown's success, made a proposal to her to establish herself in 
the village of Walworth, near London, where she was certain 
she could ensure her support and patronage in the sale of her 
various works, as well as in the art and mystery of dress-making, 
which the industrious mother had studied, and now practised, to 
maintain herself and her child. This offer^ superadded to the 
desire of Anne herself to contribute her share of labour to their 
joint maintenance, decided their removal. 

This change of habitation tended rather to confirm the friendship 
of Miss Brag for her friend ; for it was effected just about the period 
at which that young lady finally quitted school. The amiable man- 
laers of Anne again became her passport into the society of the 



eldor Bra^ ; anil ^llhoogh A% W99 ?#e«Tfd aa tka hiuble eoob* 
paaioo of tha yoimg liady^ sfaQ was ao gwiael aad so cleYar thai 
thay tboufbkl (mmk stirangtbeii^d ia their opiaioiia by tbat of thaif 
daagbter) tbs^t it was graatly to har advaatage to have suck a 
companiofi. 

Ib iha midst of this happy eooBBmnian» and jaat as Joho Biag 
Imd bagaa to look at Aooe with c^as sol quia iadiffsraat, ha? 
brewer GfaQrge arrived at hooia oo leave of abseaae from his re^j^ 
HieBty previoaa to its departura for India. He was then a fae 
liandbgtfie yotiiig ma^, of two or thre^ and twenty. The military 
Arillings he bad aadergoaa bad sat biai up, and his figure was jusl 
what a figure ought to be. The aareer ha had run since ha enMed 
the army bad he^a hQao^raUe and ^at^faotory. The notioa of his 
oncers had very early after his ealistmeat baea attraetad lo the 
atteutioni regularity, and assiduity with which he performed all 
bis military duties ; and a rumour having soon got about that he 
was something better than he seemed to be, be waa taken notice 
of by the captain of his company, who, after inquiries, not further 
pushed tb^n he felt consistent with delicaey, and the evident desire 
of the yoii9g m^n hiniself for a eertain degree of conaeabnent, mg** 
gested him as a fit occupant of the of&ee of paymaster's clerk, lor 
vhicb it itas evident he was fully qualified s-rr-ke was speedily raised 
to be a corporal, and before his first four years of service were 
axpirod, hs4 become serjeant-rmaior of his regiment, a circumslanoe 
perhapa unparalleled in the British service. 

Ib one of those moments which decide the fate of empires and of 
ladies, Katharine Brag met George Brown ; it took but one glanoa 
of his bright eye^ to scorch her susceptible heart, and unfortft- 
nately or fortunately, as the case may be, George Brown recipro- 
cated the feeling. It was no difficult matter to get Anne to agree 
to Katharine's avow^, th^t she had nev^r seen so charming' a 
person,— an officer too, — the thing of all others ; for the immediate 
rank of the young hero *'ia mufti" was never explicity defined ; 
aad while she was contriving all sorts of devices to enjoy his sooiety 
ia the participation of the various amusements of middling life, ber 
brother John, who had become great frieuds with George for the 
sake of his sister, fell into all their arrangements with the greatest 
rea^ess ; so thai every day in which they could manage it, Uitle 
parties were made for Exhibitions, Panoramas, and all the Vaux- 
halls, Lyceums, Playhouses, and places of pnUic resort, where 
either during the performance or after it was ovev, they might so 
satisfactorily pair off, as to leave themselves oountercbanged in 
couples, to the unqualified delights of that sort of honeyed coiih 
versation, to which it is as impossiUe to do justice in the repetitim, 
asU is barbarous to interrupt in its progress. 
After the play, as George was with het^ Anne irouM slop lo 
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supper with the old Brags; and then, as John Brag was fond of 

exercise, he would see George and his sister home to Walworth 
after supper was oyer ; and so they went on, until* John was des- 
perately in love with Anne, and Katharine resolved upon marrying 
George. 

: Katharine believed that she had great influence over her father, 
and, from what Anne had told her of her origin, never imagined 
but that she should procure his consent to her marriage with 
George,— an affair which ^'pressed/' inasmuch as his leave would 
be out in about three weeks, and away he must march with bis 
regiment. So Katharine, one ^ne afternoon, just gently touched 
upon the subject of Mr. Brown's good qualities, in SLtite-d t^^e with 
her papa, and led the conversation into a channel which she 
thought v^ry likely to extort an opinion from the old gentleman. She 
was right ; — she succeeded in her speculation, and heard, to her 
infinite horror and amazement, that he would see a daughter of his 
dead at his feet before she should marry what he called a /' Soger.'' 

And then forthwith "flared lip" the anger of the venerable 
Brag, who, though a really plain staightforward man, and as free 
from pride or affectation as any wax and tallow chandler within 
the bills of mortality, became absolutely furious at the notion of 
this dressmaker and her brother,— people admitted only just to 
please his daughter's fancy,~presuming and daring, and all that : 
which fury ended in a positive prohibition of any furthei: inter- 
course between the parties ; a mandate for which was accordingly 
issued, sanctioned ofcourse by Mrs. Brag, who, however, in yield- 
ing her accordance to the decree, could not help thinking that Anne 
and her brother were as nice a couple of people as ever she had 
seen in all her born days. 

It was at this juncture that the friendship of Anne for Katharine 
Brag and her affection for George were called into action. It was 
then she contrived meetings for them, to which Kate came escorted 
by John, and George accompanied by herself. Up to this period 
these had been matters of course ; but when old Brag shut his 
doors against the Browns, and handed his daughter over to the 
care and surveillance of her brother John, it became another sort 
of affair, and as John was too happy to bask in Nancy's smiles, he 
gladly squired his love-sick sister to their appointments ; and thus 
matters went on for a fortnight or so when Kitty Brag ran away 
with the young Sergeant, who having, as well as his bride, attained 
the years of discretion, procured a licence and became qaan and 
wife,— a fact which came to the knowledge of the respectable 
parents of the bride by her non-appearance at breakfast, and a 
return of **non est inventa" rndde to a sort of warrant sent after 
her into her bed-rooi9, whence she bad decamped very early 
indeed ia the morning. 
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From that morning neither Brag the elder nor Mrs. Brag had 
ever seen their child up to the period of the commencement of my 
narrative; Mr. Bragi as we know, had been gathered to his 
fathers ; and George and his wife were still in India. 

After the wedding and flight, the proscribed Anne used to see 
John, who contrived, unknown to the old people, to visit her and 
her mother as usual. This acquaintance was for some time con- 
tinued as the reader may have already discovered ,* its happy ter- 
mination being only delayed, as Brag had himself said, until the 
death of his father should leave him free to act for himself. 
Meanwhile the said father having then but one object left upon 
Hi^hich to lavish all his paternal affection, gave his son counsel and 
promises which led him to aspire, and, as he said, ^Mook up," and 
so Johnny by degrees became less ardent and infinitely more civil 
towards Miss Brown, until by those gentle gradations of coolness 
which fond and anxious hearts can only justly estimate, she saw 
him seldom, and heard from him rarely. His father's death oc- 
curred, — Brag immediately took a higher flight, and having fur- 
bished hhnself up by dint of private lessons and evening tuition,' 
vas ready, when he came into possession of the business, to aban- 
don the course which his blinded parent had pursued, to enable 
him to cut a figure, and became the thing which the reader has 
already seen him to be. 

The intelligence which Mrs. Brown had from time to time re- 
ceived of George was extremely satisfactory ; he had been specially, 
noticed by Major Mopes, (the military secretary of Sir Cadwallader 
Adamthwaite, the commander-in-chief at the presidency,) who 
had, upon the recommendation of the paymaster of the regiment, 
whose clerk he had been, appointed him to a similar situation in 
his office ; a step which George, who was full of ambition, wrote 
home to say he hoped might lead to better things. 

What they might be, Mrs. Brown of Walworth did not exactly 
miderstand ; however, he appeared happy, spoke affectionately of 
his wife, and looked forward to the next ten or fifteen years as 
likely to bring him home again. To Anne, a prospective view of 
ten or fifteen years was but a sad one ; the loss of Katharine had 
been to her severe and trying, and every month, and every year 
grew sadder, until at last the only consolation left which she derived 
from George's letters, was lost, and at the lime she wrote the appeal 
to John, with which the chapter begins, she had not, as she says, 
heard from him for more than two years^ 

Then it was that real sorrow and bitterness of heart came over 
her,— her mother's illness, her brother's silence, her lover's false- 
hood, her own destitution,— it was a dreadful combination of 
evils, against which she had to bear up. One other blow wa9 
only wanting to overwhelm her,— and it fell. 
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There nr$ ttomeiits when the most seHoiiS 09ta«ftS99 Hflteet tig 
le89 than oftatters which to the milKon iosay appear of to moment 
or importance whatever ; a look, a(^own, a smiie^ notMngin them- 
selvea, have, when the mind is wrought np to a certain pitdiof es- 
dtement, a power more dreadful than the gravest eVili of an- 
other day. 

I have ahmdy said that, after waiting for an answer to the letter 
she wrote to ** John>"— on her birth-day,— sealed With hii seal^— 
Md moistened with her tears— (the letter he destroyed unread),—^ 
she felt the absolute necessity of overcoming alt scrnptes, and con- 
quering all repngnance to what might be considered the solicitatioil 
of charity in favour of her mother ; and accordingly she set forth 
tnm their humble dwelling, leavifig heir sinting parent in the cafe 
of a temporary nurse^ to call upon a well-known profeesional man 
in the neighbourhood of Burlington Gardens, of whom she had o6- 
ten heard the lady who first induced them to take up thetr abode iil 
Walworth (but who now was herself tfeAdj—speik in the highest 
terttls. Anne hud indeed seeU him ut that tady*s house, and M% 
that that eireuttistunce guv« her sokUething like confidents to makt^ 
an appeal to him on behulf of her sick mother, which she would 
not have felt with regard to a perfect stranger. 

Behold then this foir, fend, kM aifeetionute dau^t^r oU hef way 
—trembling and doubting, as she hurried aloUg the crowded str^s, 
--*er eyes cast doWn or heedlessly wandering, while her thoughts 
are allconcenteredou th6 pillow on whifch her dying Another's ach- 
ing head was laid; a prayer to Heaven resting on he^ lips, and 
hope, strengthened and sanctified by the silent appeal^ {^owitig H 
her heuri. Just ds she reaches the neighbourhood of th^ worthy 
man who is to miulster woridly relief to her parent's afflictions, he^ 
way is interoepted,— there is a crowd— a stoppage, — she is rudely 
pressed upon, — stated at, by an unmeaniiig ihsolent cotihtenanf^ 
belonging to a tall, tiger-lookihg, smoke-<iried daUdy, Upon whose 
arm is leaning a short, smart, vulgar-genteel companion. The tall 
fellow continues his gaxe for a moment ; Che short fellow, emulating 
this impertinence, and anxious to behold the beauty who has &t^ 
traded his friend's attention, proceeds to the Uianual escperiknent Of 
|>ihGhing her atm. The suffering wanderer turns indignantly t^ 
tepel the insult, and se<ds before het*, grinning and grimacing, like U 
baboon, that paragon of pretension, Mr. John Brag. 

At such a moment such a sight was, indeed, a trials— but if it 
struck daggers into her heart thus to be treated by him, who once> 
and in other days, had vowed his vow of love and faith to her, 
what must she have felt, when, upon behoMiiig her pallid agitatinl 
^untenanoe, «he saw the fellow wink at his companion, fthd heftrdi 
hfan eldainl with the peculiair eleganto of this school to which K^ 
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aspired to belong, "Ho, ho, — come along, my lord— no go— -this 
i^ a mistake,*' — ^and clutching his tall friend's arm, hurry on, shrug- 
ging up his shoulders in a sort of mock despair, and no doubt giv- 
ing bis own version of the nature of the previous acquaintance 
which bad evidently subsisted between himself and the supposed 
stranger I 

Anne stood still for a moment— had she tried to move forward, 
she would have fallen ;— her breath faltered—the blood seemed to 
ebb and flow in her heart— her eyes swam with tears ;— she was 
bettec,— she continued her way, and reached the physician's door, 
—it was opened to her, and she was shown into a parlour where 
those who came under similar circumstances were accustomed to 
wait ;— there it was that her feelings had way,— she scarcely had 
entered before floods of tears poured down her pale cheeks, and 
they who had come for advice and assistance themselves, were 
eager and active in her service. As soon as intelligence of the cir- 
cumstance had been conveyed to the master of the house, he made 
his appearance in the apartment, and seeing the extent of poor 
Anne's agitation, caused her to be removed into another room, 
where every attention was paid her which the exigency of her case 
required. 

Her agitation, however, appeared to increase, and the moment 
she was sufficiently recovered to attempt to explain herself, the re- 
lapsed into a state so painful and alarming, that the excellent man, 
satisfied by the circumstances that she was labouring under some 
excitement, any attempt to soothe which, upon the instant would be 
perfectly vain and useless, placed her in the care of his house- 
keeper, (for whom he despatched a servant,) with directions to 
keep the young lady perfectly quiet, and endeavour to soothe and 
calm her mind until he should return, after having seen those pa^ 
tients who where in the habit, at stated hours, of calling upon him 
at his own house. 

And while all this was going cm, Mr. John Brag and his friend 
Lord Tom Towzle, who, as the reader perhaps has anticipated^ 
was his companion upon the occasion, and whom although he *^Tom« 
mied" him and <*Towzled" him in his absence, he *'my lorded'* id 
his presence to an immeasurable extent of vulgarity, not merely 
to toady the stripling but to be overheard by the passing crowd — 
were, as 1 suspected, engaged in an elaborate detail of Jack's fore- 
gone adventures wiih Anne, whieb, as Lord Tom did not care whe<- 
ther Brag were hanged or not, so as be rode his horse '^Slap- 
bang" to win on the following Thursday, he might just as well have 
saved himsdf the trouble of repeating. 

Upon what soAall things great thi^jgs turn, say ten thousand 
writers, — so is it proved by ibis adventure of Mr. Br^'s. Worlds 
would uM have eoi^faiood AnaeBrowft of his ftil0oho94 «ad henn* 
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lessness, had this event not occurred; they were now proclaimed — 
established,— practically established. His first assault might have 
been mere rudeness, — not likely to endear him to one who fancied 
him devoted to her ; but when the discovery had fteetimade, and he 
saw whom he had outraged, to conduct himself as he had done, was 
enough to decide the question. Thus it is that we learn more in an 
hour from a lecture illustrated by experiments, than we can collect 
from written treatises or printed instructions in a year. The art, 
or science, whatever it may be, is embodied,— you have it before 
you, — and the very facility with which the professor performs his 
operations, makes the spectator himself a proficient. 

So was it with Anne :— she had seen what no book could bkve 
taught her, she had witnessed that which no other evidence would 
have induced her to believe. The blow was severe, but perhaps 
it was providential. 



CHAPTER V. 

HAViNa safely housed our unhappy girl in the house of the 
worthy physician, we may perhaps be permitted to cast our eyes 
towards the gay widow and her sensitive sister, who, truth to be 
told, were suffering as much in their yroj as our more humble friend 
from Walworth. 

Mrs. Dallington, whose perception was remarkably clear, and 
whose judgment was particularly sound, had for some time been 
fully aware of the state of Sir Charles Lydiard'« heart and mind — 
for his mind and his heart were waging a perpetual war with each 
other; nor, however solicitous she might be (I admit that supposi- 
tion merely for argument's sake] to bring their acquaintance t<^a 
happy termination, did she entirely regret the caution and consi- 
deration with which, it was so evident, the fastidious baronet bent 
his steps towiards the hymeneal altar. She felt assured that, if he 
judged her rightly and fairly, she should eventually possess his en- 
tire affection ; and she also felt, that to obtain it after such a scrutiny 
would be to secure it for the rest of her life. 

It must be allowed that she sometimes thought he had considered 
and examined and scrutinized quite long enough, and believed 
that the time had arrived when she should have an opportunity of 
saying yea or nay, as the case might be ; but, whenever the crisis 
seemed at hand, some new doubt, some new apprehension, ap- 
peared to be conjured up, the bright vision was dissipated, and she 
remained still the expecting, disappointed Mrs. Dallington. 

Blanche, on the other hand, received a proposal from Rnshton 
almost every day in the week— if at least the most violent pro- 
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testations of love and devotion might be so construed ; but the 
hrusquerie of his character evinced itself so perpetually, that the 
chances were, that the evening of the brightest day ended in a 
storm. Blanche was quite aware of the disposition she had to 
deal with ; and although flurried and fluttered by her lover's ex- 
traordinary anunation and vivacity, she resolved not to surrender 
her hand, whatever might be the fate of her heart, until she was 
convinced that her hero was calmed into a fit state for domesti- 
cation. In point of fact; Rushton was quite as jealous of Blanche 
as Lydiard was of her sister; but his jealousy was of a different 
caste : he smiled, frowned, laughed, scolded, and did ten thousand 
unaccountable things, just as he was acted upon by passing events^ 
while Lydiard never suffered himself to be betrayed into any ex- 
tenal evidence of what occupied his mind : and thus the pair of 
loWrs continued to make themselves as uncomfortable as they 
made those, whom upon all essential points were devotedly their 
own. 

AfEairs were in this delicate position when Brag, who was en* 
couraged in all his absurdities by ,his noble friend Lord Tom, 
partly to gratify his vanity, and so secure his aid, if required, 
upon emergencies, and partly to afford sport to his lordship's 
friends, opened his heart in a kind of hypothetical wayto the young 
lord with regard to the widow and her sister, to which train of 
thought he had been led by the conversation he had previously 
had with Rushton in the street. 

"I don't see," said Jack, "why— I— shouldn't do as well as my 
neighbours, in the matrimonial line. I look on, at others who 
play at courting with wonder; they seem to me to make no move. 
Now there 's Sir Charles Lydiard and the widow— they don't care 
a fig for each other, and yet they are to be married, as the world 
says. As for Blanche, she seems to me to care as little for Rush-- 
ton. Why, hang it I if I wanted to marry either of them, it would 
not be a week's work. No, nol — faint heart — eh I you know. 
I'd just make either of them buckle to, in half the time, and no 

mistake." 

**Have you ever thought of such a thing. Jack?" said Lord 
Tom, who, piqued by the coldness with which the widow had al- 
ways received him, felt by no means ill-disposed to encourage his 
tiger in any scheme likely to make a commotion in the family. 

" Why," said Jack, ** I can't say that I have ; but I—of course, 
I dare say it means no more than what I always meet with— but I 
have thought that there was something uncommon odd about the 
widow's eyes." 

"Indeed I" said Lord Tom, — **and very handsome eyes they 
are too : besides, Jack, she is rich, and wiiat they call in the city 
>elltodo/'' 

* 
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*^ Mum I*' said Jack— *'know her fortune to a fraction r didn't 
overlook that in the calculation. " 

**0h I" said his lordship— " then you have been thinking rather 
seriously upon the subject." 

'•Not seriously," replied the tiger, ''only I was considering 
that Sir Charles is what I call losing time— waiting upon her 
too long, as we should say at Epsom. It would be a good 

2-^^^^'T?^' ^^^^ ' ^^^ ^^^ money— no more than my father 
did. pid I ever tell yqu of my governor and his hundred-poqnd- 

Jtat that I reconect,'* said his lordship, although he did. 

Why, my father," said Jack, " was one day walking along the 
Strand,-when, just as he came by the end of Buckingham Street, a 
fellow picked his pocket of his pocket-book, full of memorandiAs, 
letters, qndpther papers, 'of nous© but to the owner.' ana a 
hundred pound note besides. What d'ye think h6 did, as soon 
as he found out hig loss?" 

i! yT ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^' perhaps," s^id Lord Tom- 

"Stepped to the Bank and stopped it." 
"Couldn't— didn't know the ^umber." 
"Caught the thief, then." 

" If o," s^id J^ck, « not a bit of it. The minute he found |ie h^d 
lost it, he went home and frot another." 

"In order tq have it stolen like the former," said Lord Tom. 

cared 
asit b 

t^an a brass button in a bag. But still one cannot marry without 
the stumpy." j 

• " Then try the widow," said Lord Tom; "you have my full 
permission— only don't quote me as authority. You will drive Sir 
Charles either into a proposal or the Serpentine river ; so at afl 
events something will come of it." 

'^But, my lord," §^id Jack, "since we have touched upon thfs 
niatt^r, I will be candid. I have just said I don't value money ; 
|)ut, if It weren't fpr the fortune, I would rather marry the sister." 

"^ And has ^he been kind too," said Lord Tom. 

_" Why," said Jack, simpering, and affecting to look modest, 

leant $ay kind— uncommon goodnatured-^nd— laughs— and 
all that : aqd I have heard a long-headed old fellow, who knows 
the sex, say, that if you can once make a grave female laugh, the 
^^v IS your own." 

^'Provided always," said his lordship, « that she laughs with 
and notaf you; the difiFerence is surprisingly great.," 

" Oh 1 Blanche is no ways whatsoever satirical," $aid the tallow- 
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diaadler :—'*md, hang me I if I was asked, I should say Iheoe 
wasn't a pia to choose between them." 

''Take my advice, JadL,'* said the mischieyoaa lordHug— *nry 
them both. Manage your matters well— lead them both on— tl^ere 
is no chance of their confiding in each other, because as ihey are 
i)Qth supposed to be engaged, neither would choose to trust the 
oiber with any proof of her infidelity." 

''Shall I write to the wido^/' said Jack, ^^ai^d talk to the 
sister" — 

" Write, fsan t are you mad?" said Lord Tom. ^'Meve? write 
*-that would be a pretty afiFair. Who knows how notes may mis- 
carry — how wfitipg-desks may be lefl open, or if not, be broken 
open ? Besides, they might, upon so strange a proceeding as that, 
compare notes, and what a pretty mess you would be in then I No; 
sea^ them--try them— get them apart, and ascertain the extent 
of their interest in you." 

Brag listened to all this advice of his noble firiend, believing it 
to be given da honne ^t; and although there appeared diffiouMes 
ia the delicate process which his lordship suggested, and which, 
by a mind like Brag-s, were not fierfectly easy to be swpmounted, 
be thought he omnprehended the general tenor of his ihstruetions, 
wUeh had for its object his making himself uncommonly agree- 
able to both parties. 

'^Lead Blanche on," said Lord Tom, ^^by a conrse ot negative 
oflciousness ; b^ alwaya near her, devoted and unaffeeled. Let 
her fell into friendship ; sympathize with her in all her feelings, 
agree in all her eipinions-^but never seem to do so with any defined 
object : thus in a fortnight or three weeks you will o^^taia her con- 
fidence. She will be convfuced you esteem her and value her, 
and are anxious for her comfort and happiness ; then she'll grow 
kind and familiar, and, thrown off her guard by your vespeetful- 
behaviour, will begin to evince an undisf^ised wish for your so- 
ciety. She will at last feel that yeu are somehow, she can scaree- 
ly tell how, essential to her happiness, and when you hsive got her 
into this blessed state of s^miability, ofF with your disguise of friend- 
ship, like the hero of a tragedy, and profess yourself her lover* 
Then"— 

"Ay, ay/' interrupted Jack, <' that's all very well, my dear 
lord, and a very pretty month's amuscfuent it wduld be, to do aM 
you prescribe : but, then, what will Frank Rushton be about to 
let me? He's as fiery as a dragon, and as jealous as old Nick. 
No, no, whatever is done, must be done clean, oiF-^hand, smack 
smooth, and no mistake.'* ' 

"Then," said Lord Tom, "if that's your principle, you h^d 
better take a shot at the widow ; she *s not so likely to be flurried 
by a hurry ; and, besides, your activity will form such a striking 
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contrast to the respectable icicle now hanging about her, that yoa 
will in all probability carry the day by a coup de main.'* > 
' " Just after my own heart," said Jack; **by Job 1 1*11 have a 
shy at her." 

''Do/' said his lordship, ''and when you are installed in the 
town-house and family mansion in the west or north, or wherever 
•it is, make yourself agreeable ; fill your house with your friends, 
and let us be jolly.'* 

" We '11 live like fighting cocks," said Jack ; ** you only just see. 
I '11 do it regular ; there sha'nt be a fellow in the king*s dominions 
who shall beat me." 

** Success attend you, Jack !" said his lordship, ** but don't for- 
get Thursday." 

** I '11 be punctual to the minute," said Jack ; " my watch is a re- 
gular-built chronometer. You shall find me at the starting-post, 
all right, and no mistake." 

And so the friends parted. Brag having.not the slightest inten- 
tion of ever risking a second visit to Wrigglesford, or a second 
attempt to trespass on the surly farmer's grounds, who had 
threatened him for his former .proceeding ; and moreover being 
resolved to devote the next few days to the achievement of one of 
the beauties, of both of whom he was convinced, in his small mind, 
he was a regularly established favourite. 

Meanwhile we must not forget poor Anne Brown, whom we left 
under the care of the physician's housekeeper, and who, when 
she recovered from the agitation which kept her senseless for 
some hours, found herself with her head reclining upon the arm 
of that highly respectable functionary. 

It would require a much greater space than I am permitted in 
this hasty narrative, to describe the excellent qualities of Dr. 
Mead, the eminent and able practitioner to whom the anxious 
daughter had prevailed upon herself to apply for advice and as- 
sistance ; but it is absolutely necessary that the reader should be 
made acquainted, to a certain extent, with the attributes of his 
character, even beyond the pale of his profession, the exercise of 
which seemed rather the fruit of a desire to do good to others^ 
than of any veual feeling of self-aggrandizement. 

Although there exists no documentary evidence to prove his 
descent from the eminent physician of the same name, it seems not 
entirely improbable that the fortuitous circumstance of a similarity 
of patronymic and profession might have conduced almost uncon- 
. sciously to a similarity of feeling and disposition between them. 
Matthew Mead, the father of the famous doctor, was a noncon- 
forming divine: our Dr. Mead's father was an orthodox clergyman. 
If the famous Mead married early, our Mead was yet single ; and 
irhatever turn he might have had for the fine arts, or whatever 
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reneration he entertained for their professors, liis means, although 
fully adequate to the maintenance of a highly respectable establish- 
ment and equipage, were not yet sufficiently extensive to emulate 
his namesake as a patron or protector. Still, his income ftight 
have been much larger, had he not upon every occasion where; by 
a benevolent curiosity, he discovered the slenderness of a patient's 
means, forborne to accept the fees which from the rich and great 
be did not hesitate to accept, and which his spreading fame and 
rising reputation produced jn very considerable numbers. 

In his manners mild and soothing, in his conversation unaffected 
and intelligent, his study appeared to be to ^'minister to the mind 
diseased,'' as well as to the body; and his approach to the sick 
chamber was hailed by the watchful invalid rather as a relief from 
pain and suffering in itself, than as the mere business visit of a 
professional man, coming in the ordinary routine of duty to enquire 
and prescribe. 

With feelings and a disposition like this, the benevolence of his 
heart beaming in his countenance, and the sympathy which he felt 
for sorrow and sadness expressed in language the most gentle, and 
in a tone the most harmonious, it is not surprising that Dr. Mead 
shoald have speedily reassured poor Anne, to whom, as soon as 
she was sufficiently recovered to be conscious of her situation, he 
was summoned by the housekeeper, and whom he was greatly 
surprised, upon inquiry, to find not a patient, but merely the 
emissary from one who sought his advice. 

It was in a moment evident to his searching eye, that the agitation 
under which she had been suffiering, and from which she was not 
yet quite recovered, must have had its origin in some more sudden 
event, and one of more recent occurrence than the illness of her 
mother : he resolved to question her upon the point; but a re^ 
currence of all the worst symptoms induced him to forego any 
further search into a matter, in fact, disconnected with the object 
of her visit to his house. 

That object was immediately attained. The excellent man or- 
dered his carriage to be got ready instantly, and directed the 
housekeeper, who had been in attendance on Anne, to accompany 
her to her mother's house, and to return home with the carriage, 
telling her that he would himself, having called upon one or two 
patients in his immediate neighbourhood on foot, proceed to visit 
his new patient at a later hour ; giving as a reason for this proceed- 
ing the absolute necessity of his seeing those persons before his 
departure for Walworth, and the probable anxiety of Mrs. Brown 
for the safety of her daughter, if she should delay her return until 
he should be able to accompany her. 

To some practitioners, this delicacy on the part of our doctor 
might appear somewhat too refined, the obvious mode of proceed- 
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ias beings to have handed the young lady into the carriage, and 
driven with her to her mother's residence ; but Mead felt other- 
#isd. He had odd notions Uj^n many points ; and beyond Irhat he 
cohsiilered the nk^in object of this arrangeuieiit) the f^^ thut ab 
Ititirdy unexpected visit from a stranger mi^t tioi altog^her sMt 
the convenience of an estaMishmem &d o^finied as that lof Mi^. 
Brown*8| did hot slip his regard or consideration. 

When Amiid reached holn^ abe had a bard pal^l to jpky; th^ 
anxiety she fMt for hier ibotlier ; the {»bg <ste received ^hbA ^e 
Ok^ the Mnken eye of her beloved j^reftt fiiE^-— not t^aHess— on 
Hner returned ehiU, filled with a half-^angnime, half-4K>pele8S ex- 
pressiotty und heard her brieatfaiiig heavily, made her heart ache to 
ilA ^ry tcentre. Filled with gratitude to thfeit* expected benfefilfetok', 
^e eiydeavoured to explain to her suffering mothet the eltent of 
Ms kindness and consideration, while the recoHectibn of the callous 
barbarity of the man she had once loved, and whom i^he believed 
tu have loved 1m% wrung her to the very soid. 

That she was indignant at the treatment ishe had exjperienced, 
Ivho siaU de^ibt?— but who, thit knows woman, wiH doubt either 
that in the heart where Love has once dwelt, the very memory of 
!<« presence there, will extenuate th^ fault which should make the 
dbject hateful. 

This generous, gentle feeling turU^ all the force Of th^ indigiia- 
tltth Whfi6h ought to have been difefcied against the paltry piretendter 
himself, towards his associates, to whose baleful influence Atone 
entirely attributed the astounding change which had taketi pkce in 
his toattneirs. Even the neglect of her letter was laid to the same 
Weourtt i but y6t what made the wound he had inflicted rankle th6 
taore, was the impossibility at Ihe present juncture of risking her 
motheir's tranquillity-^perhaps existence, by telling her what had 
bccurred, or of accounting, for her lengthened absence by explain- 
ing the cause of the indisposition to which it was attributable. 

In less than two hours after Anne's rethrn the doctor, true to 
his promise, arrived. It is scarcely possible to describe her fieel- 
Jttgs a« hte entered the room where her mother lay ; it seemed as 
if Hopfe had revived in her breast— that there was somebody who 
Wt au interest for them. She direw back from the bed-side, and 
hid her face in her handa to conceal her emotion : she cried like a 
child, and tears again were a relief to her achiug heart. 

The ihid doctor'* quest»©tt« to Mrs. Srown were Few : the case 
needed litrte "enquiry— it was a sinking of nature, caused, as it 
seemed V6 him, less by bodily iHs tiian mental aflSiction, and con- 
siderably uccelerat^ by the want of proper aftr, and, he almost 
feared, nourishment. He wrote a pfescripiion, rather however 
as * ni*lter of fd^m, «atisfa:ctory to the patient, thSin with any view 
W tfcd success of medicinte, ated then, havitog takfeA teavfe of his 
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patient, beckoned Anae tb follow him from the apartment. 

'' Your mother must be r emoted as soon as she can bear th0 

fatigue," said the doctor. <' Change (rf air and diet arid abaolntely 

necessary/* 

Anne heard the fiat in silence, and again tears rolled down her 

cWeks* 

*'J should think/' continued Dr. Mead, *^ that widi care and It 
proper regimen the removal might be effected in tour 9r Sve dayaw'* 

Still Anne remained silent and tremblings her dyes eaiit doifs 
upon the ground. 

^^ You should contrive to amuse her mitid/' said the d^t6r ; 
*^ she should not refuse to see her friends.'' 

''God help us!'' sobbed Anne^ unable langlor to conceal her 
agitation, — ''we have no friends 1 What is tii be done^ HQaveit 
knows I She must be moved; your kind direetioM shall be 
obeyed, sir;-^!" — 

" My dear youog lady/' said Mead^ ^' you wrong yourself^ and 
me, when you say you have no friends. In fne you have i friends 
Kdy on Providence^ and never despair :— friends will always be 
raised up for confiding piety, for suffering virtue^ and for filial Autj 
in distress. I will not indelicately press my eoqiliries, but yon 
must permit me to act upon my own advice^ /am the friend your 
mother must admit. I will call here to-morrdW9 and I thinks 
without patting either of you to much inconvenience^ I can secttl^e 
you a comfortable residence id a worthy and respectaUe famSy^ 
in a desirable Climate. / must manage all this $ and perhaps t 
may be able, at no distant period^ to give you and yonr mother la 
good reason why she need not feel herself ttnder My serious obli-^ 
gatioa to me : — upon this point I will not trouble you td-day,— Jrou 
have had worry and agitation- enough. Keep yourself calm and 
qaiet ; cheer your mother's hopes — there is no f^ of a dangeroiis 
result ; upon that point • 1 will stake my reputation. Let her hate 
the medicine I have written for, and to-morrow, by one^ I shall 
see you again." 

Saying which, he shook hands with the grateful Anni&, and p^b- 
ceeded to his carriage^ 

At no period of our lives does kindttesi^ so powerfully aJteljt us 
as when it comes immediately after we have received some cruel 
Mow. The affectionate tone and spirit of the doctor's consolatory 
address struck to Anne's heart, and she returned to her mother, 
blessing God who had raised up such a help to them in the hour 
of gloom and adversity. 
The doctor's benevolence did not stop here, even for the day. 

In the evening, whilst Anne was preparing the best refreshment 

she could contrive to procure with but slender means of purchase 

and small skill in cookery, the housekeeper of the excellent doctor 
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arrived, bringing with her, sundry little delicacies, and some wine 
which her. master, <' had taken the liberty of sending, because by 
experience he knew its soundness and excellence of quality, and 
was therefore sure it would be serviceable to his patient in her 
particular case;*' in short, every comfort was secured to her that 
sympathy could suggest or art provide; and, as Anne herself said, 
the very feelings which such attentions inspired, contributed of 
themselves materially to exhilarate and revive her poor mother, 
whose bodily aliments, as Mead had surmised, were painfully ag- 
gravated by mental depression. 

And yet, grateful to Providence as Anne was, with a heart over- 
flowing with thankfulness to the generous, noble-minded man who 
in a few hours had converted a house of mourning into a house of 
hope, if not of happiness,— when she laid her head upon the pillow 
near her mother, who slept tranquilly, her first thoughts were of 
that unworthy being by whom she had been first insulted and then 
repudiated even as a common acquaintance, in the street that 
morning. 

It seemed like a dream to her even then. Prepared as she must 
have been, and indeed had told him she was, eternally to resign 
any claim of a tender nature upon his heart, she could not bear the 
thought of being spurned by the man for whom she had permitted 
herself not only to feel, but admit that she felt an affi^tion. That 
she had not deserved such usage was self-evident, and that she 
should receive it particularly after her last appeal, was galling and 
distracting beyond endurance. Little did she think how perfectly 
disconnected with that appeal his conduct was, or suspect how he 
had treated her last letter. 

These thoughts, and those of early days, were naturally blended 
in her mind with the memory of her brother George, whose long 
silence was another source of anxiety and agitation; nor could 
she forget, besides the tenderer ties to John, the closeness of their 
connexion by George's marriage. If George had been at home, 
thought Anne, he would not have behaved so — but George too 
has forgotten us. All those who once were dear to us, and we 
to them, are gone I and we are helped and comforted by the stran- 
ger upon whom we have no claim, and who has no tie to us but 
his own benevolence. 

In the morning, Mrs. Brown awoke after a refreshing sleep, 
very much better than even her watchful daughter could have 
hoped. It was but too evident that the physician had rig}itly de- 
cided on the character of her complaint, and the absolute neces- 
sity of a change of regimen in the first instance, to be followed 
up by a removal from the close atmosphere of a small room in a 
gas-lighted suburban village to a purer air. Indeed, so very much 
better did her mother appear, that Anne repeated to her the ver- 
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bal prescription of the doctor, adding the proposal he had made 
of providing them with a comfortabte residence in a family known 
to himself* 

For three days did Dr. Mead continue his visits punctually, 
bringing with him upon each occasion some little luxury prepared 
for use, under the plea that he was most anxious his patient's food 
should be dressed according to rule, and that he could not be sa- 
tisfied unless his own servants were the operators under his own 
immediate direction. At the expiration of a week he pronounced 
her capable of bearing the fatigue of removal; and on the following 
Saturday evening Mrs. Brown and her daughter found themselves 
established in a delightful cottage surrounded by gardens and fields, 
within four miles of town, the master and mistress of which ap- 
peared the devoted servants of the worthy doctor, and vied with 
each other in showing attention and courtesy to their new inmates. 

With returning health, there arose in Mrs. Brown's mind an 
irresistible feeling of embarrassment connected with her present si- 
tuation. She found herself and her daughter placed in a position 
of ease and comfort, with the consciousness hanging over her that 
she was incapable of afibrding the luxuries which she was enjoy- 
ing, and a sensitive unwillingness either to trespass upon the kind- 
ness of their benefactor, or if that kindness were mereb:^imited 
to the recommendation of their new residence, equally anxious not 
to involve herself in expenses which she was aware that she could 
not defray. 

The doctor's hours of visiting his patient were different from 
those which he had fixed before their removal. He came in the 
evenings, partook of their tea, and sat longer and stayed later 
each evening that he came— and so a week wore away — and yet 
Mrs. Brown had not the courage to put those questions which she 
had resolved somehow to ask, and to which her medical friend's 
conduct certainly did not appear likely to afford any practical so- 
lution ; for when he congratulated her upon the improvement of 
her health, he alluded to a trial of some new medicine, about the 
effects of which upon her constitution he was very sanguine, and 
which he should begin with, in '*a week or two." 

The words had scarce passed his lips, when the eyes of mother . 
and daughter met, not unseen by the doctor, who immediately 
added to what he had already said:— "Perhaps you may be of ' 
opinion that in that time you will have no need of any medicine 
at all." , 

This seemed to be an occasion which Mrs. Brown might seize^* 
of coming td an explanation of her feeUngs, and she availed herself 
of it accordingly; and difficult as was the task to perform, she 
contrived to make the doctor understand the delicacy of her posi-« 
tion, and the apprehensions under which she laboured. 
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''My dear iiiatla«>'' said Mead; ''I am delighted that fed have 
given me an opportunity of faking upon this matter. As the 
worthy people of this house can tell you, or may perhaps have 
told yoU) you are not the first patient I have treicommended to their 
care ; and that when such an event happens, i consider them iby 
gvedts during thbir residence here. Iti your case, hoirever, there 
are circumslances very different from those which occur in miany 
others, as far as I am concerned : — you have, naturally enough; 
forgotten me ; but we have met before the occasion ^pon which I 
recently visited jou." 
^'Indeed!" said the lady> somewhat iik;redulou$ly. 
'< Indeed,*' replied the physician, 'U have dined in your house^ 
madam^ mdire than once. I was not aware ^f this fact when 
first I called on you, but circumstances and coincideBeeB led me to 
institute an enquiry, and I found in you, madam, the widow of the 
man to whom I may, without exaggeration, attribute my success 
in life^ and the place I now hold in society and my profession." 
'' Yott surprise me extoe^ingiy," said Mrs. Brown. 
"It is BOW more than four-and-twehty years since," iaid Dr. 
Mead, *' that I was recommended to the notice of Mr. Brown by a 
friend of his and a connexion of mine, tteen living at Bristol ; ai^ 
upon my arrival in London I was, in consequence of that intro- 
duction, invited to your house, where, as I have already said, I 
dined mote than once. But it was not by mere commonplace hos- 
pitality that Mr. Brown proved the warmth and sincerity of hia 
feelings towards me. Upon one occasioii, when an oppbrlttility 
presented itself— in all human probability the deciding opportunity 
of my life— for furthermg my professional views, a sum of money 
was necessary to the accomplishment of my wishes, of which I 
was not possessed. Had not Mr. Brown at that time generously 
assisted me> I must have reUaquibhed the object J had in view, the 
realisation of whicfa^ proved, as I have already said, the foundatioa 
of my fortunes. I have bow, I think, said sufficient to overcome 
all your scruples with regard to my present conduct ; and I only 
r^oice that the opportunity is affbrded me of proving to you aikd 
this dear young lady, that there is still in die world such a senti-^ 
ment as Gratitude/' 

"This is most extraordinary !*' said Anne. 
• "For several years/* continued Dr. Mead, "after my return 
from the Continent, I endeavoured to find out the widow of my 
benefactor, but without success, and I look upon that as one of the 
mo^t fortunate hours of my life in which the suffering daughter of 
my first friend came to require my assistance, attracted to me by a 
reputation which her father had so materially contributed to esta- 
blish. Now," added he, "you may took on me with feelings far 
different from Aoae which have hitherto occupied your hearts and 
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minds : — ^in me you see only the protigi endeavouring as much as 
in his power lies, to evince his thankfuUness where it is so justly 
due." 
"What are we to say to y6uf' aaid th^ agitated parent. 
"Nothing, nothing," interrupted. Mead, "Permit me to con- 
tinue tny visits, ilow» luckily not rendered ptoiFessionally necessary. 
Let me entreat ybu 16 retnain where yoti are, aild allow me, when- 
ever I can, to come hither and enjoy in your society, ahd that of 
your exemplary daughter, a repose after th6 hurries and lorries 
of a London life, which t have long but vaiiily sought." 

Nobody can doubt what, under the circumstances, iJvas the 
course Mrs. ftrowtt pursued, although, it mUst b^ cortfe^sed, that 
she even then, had her doubts as to the truth of the doctor's narra- 
live; regarding . the statement of his obligations to her husbajad, 
and his consequent success in life, rather as the Fruits of an inven- 
tive faculty, exerted in order to overcome her scttiples land satisfy^ 
her delicacy, than as a matter-of-fact bit of history. 

Of herself, she had not the slightest recollection of the name of 
her new old friend iii the caialogue of visitors at her house ; nor 
eould she recall to her mihd the personal appearance of any guesl 
at her busbaad's hospitable bodrd whibh bore a resemblance to 
the doctor. A quarter of a century had elapsed^ aod the tallow- 
faced pupil of the hospitals bad grdwn into the meDo^-tiiued ar- 
biter of the mortal destinies of men; and if the doctor had beeo 
sufficiently ungallatit (which Actors never are) to have tnade aH 
ample confession on his part, U is quite certaki he must have said, 
that he found not in the sinking widow wfadm he had restored, ady 
remaitis of the chatrms and attractions which had in his iearly days 
characterized the gay and dashing Wife. 

Poor Brown however had, in the zenith of his career^ be^a^ hos- 
pitable as a Madeira merchant, and was wont to welcome to his 
table men of all trades and nations, all callings and professions. 
He held it to be part of his business to cement connexions by so- 
cial intercourse, and therefore while he kept in fact, ojien house, 
it was morally impossible for his lady, who was not much inter- 
ested in the casual guests "below the salt," tp recollect all their 
names or persons. Still she could hardly divest herself of the 
idea that the doctor's history was a soothing fiction; although her 
daughter, whose opihion of the said doctor was somehow more 
favourable than than of her parent, declared her conviction that 
he was much too honourable, too candid, and too sincere, to en- 
deavour to carry even a favourite point by deception or misre- 
presentation. 

How this, paragon of physicians turned out in the wearingy fre 
lUay perhaps live to see. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

/ 

It was a short time after this, that Mr. Brag was called upon to 
perform a feat for the amusement of his aristocratic friends, which, 
however powerful the effect it actually did produce, terminated in 
a manner less agreeable to the actor than the audience* 

Upon our hero's arrival one day at the lodgings of Lord Tom 
Towzle, he found his lordship and two other worthies concocting 
an answer to a matrimonial advertisement which had appeared in 
the columns of that most fashionable of all journals. The Morning 
Post ; and Jack's appearance to take his seat in such a council was 
hailed with enthusiasm ;— in fact, he was the very man to undertake 
the conduct of the whole affair. 

The advertisement ran thus : — 

** Matrimony. — A widow lady, in good circumstances aiid of 
high respectability, being, from causes which she will be most 
happy to explain, left much aloi^e, is desirous of again entering the 
.married state, provided she could find a gentleman of honour and 
character who might feel a similar wish. The advertiser is aware 
that an address of this nature is unusual, and may therefore create 
a prejudice against her in the minds of some ; she is, however, con- 
fident, that upon investigation her conduct will be shown to be per- 
fectly justifiable. Letters, postr-paid, directed to A. Z. to be left at 
the Twopenny Post-office the corner of Little Queen Street, Hol- 
born, will be attended to: but as it is not the intention of the ad- 
vertiser to gratify idle curiosity,, no farther particulars will be en- 
tered, into, until after an interview between the parties." 

" This is-capitall" said Lord Tom. ** We have seen hundreds 
of men advertising for wives, but the lady being the applicant is 
something new. However, she is evidently no fool; she is de- 
termined to see her man before she explains herself. You, my 
dear Brag, must be the recipient of her wishes and sorrows. We 
h^ve just concluded a reply, fixing a meeting upon Waterloo 
Bridge, a locality chosen in preference to any of the Parks, squares, 
or gardens, on account of its solitude,— ra quality which has re- 
duced it as a speculation to worse than nil, which, considering it 
is one of the most splendid ornaments of the metropolis, is most 
deeply to be, regretted." 

Jack was delighted at being fixed upon to talk over the fair ad- 
vertiser ; his self-acknowledged invincibility was admitted. It was 
his particular /br^e— and it was speedily arranged that his three 
companions should remain at a convenient distance until the parley 
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should have proceeded to a certain extent/ whett they were man^ 
fully to avow themselves confederates in the scheme, and even* 
tually drive the rash damsel " fainting from the ground." 

It must be confessed that the system of mate-hunting through the 
medium of the newspapers, is one which not unnaturally subjects 
its practitioners to the assaults of the mischievous and merciless. 
Whether any of the negociations, of. which such notices are the 
precursors, terminate satisfactorily, — that is to say, in the union 
of the parties — it is impossible to say; but it does seem, for people 
who have eyes and ears and hands and tongues, the strangest pos- 
sible course of proceeding. 

Jack, who in all his antics kept his eye upon the main chance, 
was by no means the less inclined to the performance of this hoax 
upon the defenceless innocence of the yet unknown fair-one, by a 
notion which flashed into his mind, that it might turn out that she 
really was handsome and rich: a notion which, to be sure, was 
rather romantic, inasmuch as it would appear that a lady possessing 
those qualifications-ror even one, provided it were the latter— need 
not have had recourse to a public proclamation of her wish for a 
husband. Something, however might come of it : it was the open- 
ing of a new field for the exertion of his talents, and the display 
would, he felt certain, place him a step or two higher in the estima- 
tion of his noble sporting friends. 

The letter, addressed as desired, was despatched, the postage 
paid, the day and hour were fixed, and the party separated to meet 
a few minutes previous to the rencontre, and arrange their forces, 
as has already been described ; three forming a corps of observa- 
tion, while Brag was performing his light-infantry evolutions in 
advance. 

It must' be quite clear to the reader, that upon such an occasion 
Jack took the greatest possible pains to make himself what he called 
" the thing ;" every fold of his coloured neck-handkerchief was laid 
with the most anxious nicety of ,form and tint, every curl was 
crisped into its own peculiar place, and the whole of his costume 
made to look like that of ** a genteel comedy" playhouse beau, 
which, as he believed, must be irresistible in a widow's eyes. 

At length the wished-for day and hour arrived. Lord Tom 
Towale and his two friends were joined by Brag at the corner of 
Pall Mall, and proceeded to the scene of action, where they took up 
their stations a few minutes before two— two being the appointed 
time for the meeting — and having separated according to the pro- 
gramme, Mr. John Brag commenced his amatory promenade on one 
side of the bridge, while his expectant companions occupied the 
other, but at a considerable distance from him. 

It was a pleasing thing to see our hero settling himself and pulling 
up his shirt collar^ then drawing on l^is glove, then twirling a little 
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swHdiUke stick wbfcb he earned^ and then using h te iriiipping his 
0frn boots, flhiBing wilb a lustre irbkh Day and Martin might have 
envied. He had scarcely finished one turn when the London clocks 
began striking two, which at different periods they continued to 
do, for nearly five minutes, that of St. PauVs booming through the 
air about midway between the subordinates. — ^Another turn had 
tueen taken, and no fair one was in sight : — a small girl in trousers, 
witb her hair platted into two long taSs wHh bows at their ends, and 
a bttsUe, approached^-she was evideally no widow ; she passed on ; 
lack tried the eloquence of his eyes upoin her; — then came a tail, 
gaunt woman, with a poodle dog. Jack located ai her, but she 
Wide no sign. At last there appeared a fine portly-looking dame, 
dressed in a coqvelieol bonnei, lopped up with while and green 
feaithers, a lavender-eoloured pelisse, and buil^coloured boots. 
The friends in the distance were convinced that this was the person. 
She looked behind her and before her, and first on one side, and 
then on the other, and proceeded at a steady pace'. She drew a 
foil-sized, whitefeced watch from her bosom, and gaaed upon its 
dial, and then tossed her well-plumed head with an air of impatience 
and surprise at the non-appearance of her summoner. 

John Srag, Esq. beheld the tisi^n, and if he had seen all the 
dssmons of the Hartz Forest pemmican'd ipto one plump lady, he 
could not have felt more horror and dismay. By what fatal ac- 
ddenl, what evil coincidence, it should so have occurred, he 
eoukl not imagine ; — the extensive being before him, and now 
fest approaching, was neither more nor less than his respectable 
mother. 

What the deuee could have brought her so ht from home, ^nd 
so wonderfully fine in her dress, Jack could not imaghie ; the 
question was, what was to be done? If he advanced, another 
minute would bring hhn in conlaet, and into conversation, with his 
parent; tf he retreated, he must fall back upon his friends, and she 
would ineritaWy Mlow and accost hhn. The brightness of his 
genius came to his aid in this unexpected dilemma— he resolved in- 
stantly to join her, turn round with her, and fell into the dialogue 
which he saw must take place, and make his companions believe 
that Ms companion was the real obfect of their expedition, the ad- 
vertising lady. 

This seheme possessed many advantaf^es, for the very circum- 
stanee of his relationship to his companion would aflbrd him an op- 
portunity of exhibiting the ease and familiarity of his manner while 
talkmg tothe supposed advertiser, which would convince his com- 
panions that he was proceeding most successfuHy in his career ; 
during which period he hoped to set his beloved mother on her 
way en the other side of the water before they could come up to 
enact (Mr part of laughing at the victim, which it was settled they 
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were not to do» liatil Brag should gire a signal that the moment tar 

explosion had arrived. 

The ingenious performer, however, had reckoned without his 
host. When he and his mother met, the expression of her coun- 
tenance was anything but agreeable : she seemed, in fact, as muck 
mortified and annoyed by his appearance as he had been by hers: 
and with all his desire to keep good friends with her, and wheedle 
her away as soon as possible, he could not disguise the anxiety with 
which he watched the approach of the fair husband-hunter, upon 
whom, so long as his parent remained where she was, he could Hot 
of course play his tricks. 

" Well, John," said the lady, " who would have thought that we 
should have met here to-day? I'm sure I don't know how long it 
is since I 've set eyes upon you." 

" I have been a good deal out of town," said Brag, acting (for 
effect with his friends) in the most civil and obsequious manner. 

" What," said Mrs. Brag, " at your little place in Surrey. I 
suppose you are coming from it now— ^h, Johnny?" 

" No, not exactly," said Jack. " May I ask where yop are 
going?" 

" Nowhere particular," replied the lady. *' Don't let me keep 
you. I am only out to make a call. I can go without you." 

" I willjust see you to the gate," said Jacl, carefully abstainmg 
from any gesture or movement which could in the slightest degree 
resemble the appointed sigpal for the co-ppetatjon of his friends. 

" Don't mind mc, John," said his mother ; " it i^ so nice ai\d 
airy up here, that I think I shs^ll take a turn or two on the bridge 
before I go." 

*' My dear mother," said Brag, "you'll catch your death of 
cold. Let me persuade you to get off as soon as you possibly can." 

" I like air," said Mrs. Brag ; " so you go your way. Who are 
those men standing out there? Do you know them?** 

'* Those men f" said Prag — **what, those three men there?— no 
—I know not^iing about them." 

" Well then, good b'ye, John, said the lady. ** Now don't let 
me keep you ; it is more than a quarter after two,j and I needn't 
be at my friend's till three ; so now go — ther^ 's a dear !" 

This was b, puzzler : — the fancy his mother had taken ^o walk 
upon Waterloo Bridge seemed to Jack not only the most extraorr 
dmary, but the most inconvenient imaginable. He cc)uld not leave 
her without accounting to his friends for not having ma^de the signal, 
or for the conversation in which it was but too evident to them he 
was engaged ; nor could he, in fact, go nea^ them without prac- 
tically contradicting the declaration he had just made to his mo^her^ 
that he knew nothing about them. He decided. 

** WeH then, mother," said he, **if you really do like to walk up 
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and down a little, I don't see vhy I sbould not walk up and down 

with you." 
*« Well, I'm sure!" said Mrs. Brag, "wonders will never cease, I 

think I Walk up and down with me ! — why you have not done 
such a thing these three years. Why, we have never been out to- 
gether since the day you. took me down to dinner at Blackwall, and 
kept me shut up in an attic at the * Artichoke,' because, you said, I 
wasn't fit to be seen by the company. No, no— go about your busi- 
ness, and leave me to mine." 

" I am waiting for somebody," said Jack. 

« Oh 1 that's it," cried Mrs. Brag. " I thought there must be 
something in the wind." 

"I know you don't like spoiling sport, mother," said Brag. "I'm 
here on a bit of fun:— I'll let you into the joke. I expect every 
moment to see an uncommon smart body, who has been fool enough 
to advertise for a husband— eh I— don't you see? We 've tipped 
her twopenny, fixing this, as the place of meeting: it's past the 
time, and I dare say she won't be much longer. NoW, perhaps, if 
. you stop, she won't come to the scratch." 

" Advertise for a husband," exclaimed Mrs. Brag—" why, what 
have you been at ? Did yow answer the advertisement?" 

"Clean as a whistle," said Jack, flpurishing his stick, and shak- 
ing his head with an air of uncommon self-satisfaction, ". smack 
smooth, and no mistake — eh !" " 

" What! appointing her here,"— said the lady. 

" Here at two," said Brag—" the adorable A. Z. at the oil-shop 
the corner of Little Queen Street, Holborn." 

" You did, did you ?" ejaculated his mother. 

"I did," said Brag. 

"Well then, all I say, John," cried Mrs. Brag "is, that you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. If you was a lone widow wo- 
man, how would you like to sit moping and mumping all alone, 
after having been used to sociability and comfort." 

" I see nothing to be ashamed of," said Brag, " If people will 
make themselves such Tom-noddies as to put such trumpery stuff 
into the newspapers, they deserve all they get." 

"How you ferreted it out, I don't know," said Mrsi Bi^ag. 

" Ferret what out?" Jack. 

"—But this I do know," continued the lady, "the letter was not 
in your hand-writing." 

" How the deuce do you know that ?" interrupted Jack. 

"Why, do you think I don't know your little scribbling pot- 
hooks and hangers when I see them ?" retorted the mother. 

" I dare say you do," said the son ; "^but how came you to see 
the letter we sent to A. Z. at the pickle-shop?" 

"As if you didn't know," said Mrs. Brag. " Do you suppose I 
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am so bKnd as not to see through your antics ? No, no : as 1 said 
before, how you ferreted it out I don't yet understand ; and when 
you had, I think you might have been better set to work than to 
hoax. a parent." • 

'^ I 'm all at sea," said Jack. ** What have you or your affairs 
to do with our fun ?" 

"Do 1" screamed the angry lady, " do— why what else should 
they have to do with ? So now you are ashamed of your spy tricks, 
and want to sham that you did not know who A. Z. at the pickle- 
shop, as you call her, is." 

'' I '11 be hanged if I do," said Jack. 

" Then hanged it is my belief you will be," replied the mother, 
" you know as well as /do, that /am that individual." 

" Youl" cried Jack— <* you A. Z. at the pickle-shop I" 

At this moment Brag's miseries were, as he thought, at their 
acm^— but he was mistaken. The instant he received the unex- 
pected and most unwelcome intelligence, that the object of his di- 
version and ridicule, to enjoy which three of his first-rate friends 
had been brought to the scene of action, was really and truly his 
mother, bis course was clear ; apology and conciliation were the 
weapons ^th which he was to assail her, and having soothed her 
anger, he would walk her ofF the ground as speedily as possible ; 
a course which he considered quite practicable, now that she must 
be convinced, however angry, that there was no use in her re- 
maining onit. . 

" My dear mother," said Brag, ** 1 am truly and seriously sorry 
for this affair. If I had fancied it possible — but I— really — dear 
me I — this is all very uncomfortable." 

''If I thought you didn't do it on purpose," said Mrs. Brag, ^' I 
shouldn't mind it half so much." 

"My dear mother," said Brag, "I do most positively assure you'^ — 

To which point of assurance his speech had arrived, when^ tired 
of procrastination, and satisfied that Brag had admirably perform- 
ed his part of the farce, his three friends bounced across the road, 
and joined the unhappy creature, forming, as it were, a semicircle 
in his rear. 

" Come, Jack, " said Lor d Tom To wzle ," you have had enough of 
this fun. Is he vastly ag.reeable, ma'am ? Isn't he a nice little man ?" 

" What r exclaimed Mrs. Brag, " you do know these gentle- 
men ! Why, you little storyteller, you said they were no acquaint- 
ances of yours." 

" If I did "—said John— 

" If you did I" said Mrs. Brag—" why, you know you did :— 
and so these are the companions of your trick— the witnesses of 
your iihpudence !" 

"Pray, ma'am/' said one of the dandies, *' do not flurry your- 
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self— v« are not going to eat you 1 we were only anxions to have the 
pleasure of seeing you, because, as we all want wives more or less, 
l^e thought, like yourself, we might as well take the opportunity oF 
viewinc, before purchase." 

*• Oh Johnny, Johnny 1" said Mrs. Brag, holding up her pink and 
▼hite^stripped parasol in a posture of threat-" you would d» 
much bettet if you would but stick to the shop, and do your duty 
by me: if tiiat was the case, you would not drive your poor fflother 
to do what you yourself are most active to turn mto ridicule. I '11 
find this out-I'U sift it to the very bottom : my belief is, that yoa 
have been pumping Jim Salmon, or one of the shop-boys to make 
this precious discovery, in order to amuse your fine friends at the 

**'^Parent1'*"eiSabned Lord Toih Towrie-" what I ma'am, 

is— ?— eh'" 
"How i" cried one of his fUends.— " What !" said another. 

" Why, yon see," said Brag, "I-r-; 

" m tell it you shorter," said Mrs. Brag, around whom and 
bar auditors a crowd of four or five of the diurhal two doeen fobt- 
passengers were now conercgated :— " he is my son-and not 
content with letting an excellent business go to rack and rum white 
he is cutting his capers, and leaving an anxious mother to « W- 
ientary life and melancholy prospects-here he is — 

"Pray, ma'am," said Lord Tota To^le, <Mn what line may 

" Wa« and tallow chandler," wld Mrs. Brag, •'ineludteg sperm 
and other oils, flambeaux, tapers, bougies, ild sealing-wax of aU 

Qolours and qualities." . , , .. 

«^he*8mad, poor thing!" said Jack-'* fancies herself my mo- 
ther ! Did you ever hear?— go home, ma'am -go— and don't ex- 
pose yourself ^gain by writing such stuff in the newspapers." 

« What I Jack," said Lord Tom Towrie, " is A. Z. at the picUe- 
shbp, cornerof little Queen Street, Holborn, your mammaf 

*• So sbe says," said brag. ..... _ 

« Says 1" exclaimed the indignant matron,—" it isn't that you ate 
pnrich to be proud of: but here, gentlemen, here's the card of the 
«bob-l never travel without half a pack in my pocket-here, see 
-judge who is right now. Oh ! if his poor dear father could but 
get out of his grave in Cripplegaie churchyard to see the use his 
darling son has put all his indulgence to"— 
" He would probably go back again into it, ma'am, as fast as he 

possibly could," said Lord Tom. , „ , ,„. 

♦' S'or my part," said the widow, looking at the slice of nobUity 
which had last addressed her, « I begin to think you are no better 
(ban he is; however"— 

Her^ an admonitory—" Ck)me— move on, mote on," from two 
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pfiUcemen on duty, put a check to the conversation, which promisod 
te become more and more animated. 

f' Move on!" said Mrs. Brag, who at this period was in a bunt- 
ing rage, the flame of which glowed on her cheeks and sparkled in 
her eyes :— «* yes, Mr. Policeman, Til move on, and move pff too; 
bnt it would serve that Kttle whipper-snapper cockney son of mine 
right to send him to the Station House for what he has done." 

«* Go home, poor soul 1" said Brag, tryinjj what ** dejected pity" 
might do :— *' go home, and get cool : 1*11 c >me and see you soon," 
'< I've heard that gentle remedies are best, eh 1— the soothing sys- 
tern, as Dr. Dulcimer calls it, eh I Go home.*' 

** Don't be a fbol, Jack," eiclaimed Mrs. Brag, '^you II repent 
of this some day. All these jSne-weather friends who set you on 
to play tricks for them to laugh at, will leave you the minute your 
troubles begin, lust as rats run out of a falling house ; and p^rbapa 
they would not be so fond of you notr, if they knew that your tow^ 
mansion was nothing but a brass plate, and your little pl^<2e in 
Surrey, a second floor oyer a carpenter's shop. Get you goQ^-r- 

Ct yott gone ! If you have no feeling fbr yourself, Jacky, I cannot 
Ip feeling fbr rott." 

Away flotinced the indignant mother ; and having squeezed faprse(f 
with ^ some difflculty through one of the anti-cbea|in{v turnstiles at 
the end of the bridge, bounced along Wellington Street towaf ds 
the Strand, Lord f om Towrie signalizing himself, and deligbtins 
Hie spectators, by imitating, at the top of his voice, the crowipg or 
t cock, triumphantly victorious in the overthrow of an enemy— ail 
eriiibition which has been more than once received with unbounded 
applause in a theatre in Westminster, which yet remain^ beyond 
lie reach of the Licenser. 

'** Well, new/' said one of Jaci*s three friends, " who Is this o)4 
eatamaran ? Why does she insist npon being your mother ?— is it 
because her name it the samef—or -— 

Here again was lack puzzled most wonderfully. To renounce 
her as a parent, and denounce her as a cheat, was something too 
strong even for his assurance. 

'»-*Why,'' said our hero, "I believe, if truth were to be told* 
she Is my mother.*' 

** Truth le be told l" said Lord Tom, *' why. Jack, although there 
may, in these wicked days, be something like reason in the proverb 
that says, Mtis a wise child who knows his own father,* — the adage 
cannot hold good as regards the female parent; — there can be no 
great doubt about that.'* 

** Why," said Jack again, who generally began his speeches with 
why, — why, he knew not, — " why, you see, my mother"— it was 
not feeling, it was not tenderness, nor even affection, which held 
him bade, or checked the tongue on which some flippant falsehood 
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was gathering— it was instincty— not bettei: in its character perhaps 
(if so good) than that of a chimpanzee, but it was enough to paxa- 
lize his efforts to shuffle off the relationship between himself and 
the maltreated A. Z. at the pickle-shop at the corner of Little Queen 
Street, Holborn— ** Why," again said Jack, " I am sorry we made 
' so bad a shot, — because I believe it is a good deal my own faultp— 
I have driven her to it, eh! Can*t keep at work and" — 

Brag had now fallen into his own trap ; his impudence for once 
failed him, and be stood confessed the son of the determined hus<- 
band-hunting widow of the deceased tallow-chandler. 

'* But, Jack," said Lord Tom, '* what did your amiable parent 
mean by the brass plate, and the carpenter's shop— the mansion 
and the villa?" 

"Oh, that," said Jack, **was all passion. When a woman's 
back's up, she '11 say anything, no nfktter what. I am sorry it has 
happened, because it has exposed her, and certainly has not come 
off the bat, clean, smack smooth, and no mistake." 
, "No, that you cannot say,** said Lord Tom; "however, never 
mind it ; the old kdy will forgive you. You must go and see her, 
and make it up. Suppose we all go in a body and apologise, and 
I'll explain to her tha circumstances of the affair, and convince her 
that you really were totally ignorant that she was the advertiser, 
ehl Shallwedo^/ia^r 

This proposition produced a violent accession to Jack's already 
raging fever. The thought of Lord Tom Towzle and the two 
"nobs," as he called them, proceeding en masse through the shop 
to the back-parlour before mentioned, under the row of wooden 
candles fluttering in the breeze, was perfect misery to him. 

"No, no," said Brag, "by no means ! I have always noticed 
that a woman cools soonest when left alone.— My mother," said 
Brag, assuming a new tone, and which he thought to be the wisest, 
"is a woman of what you call strong feeling— mighty high— old 
family— and proud as Lucifer. She 's in a passion; and when she 
is out of it I'll go to her— mollify her, ehl— smooth her Jown, and 
make all snug and comfortable." 

"— *And no mistake,' Jack," said Lord Tom. "Well, all I 
.hope is, your nerves won't be shaken for the race to-morrow. 
* Slap-bang' is the favourite; and riding a winning horse is no very 
hard task"— 

"Nervous !" said Jack, who began as usual to rally—" what is 
to shake my nerves?— an angry woman? No, no: I know the 
female sex too well to mind a few passing clouds ; and as for the 
exposi, as the French call it, it 's nothing to me. My mother, as I 
have just said, is a woman of excellent family ; how can I help her 
having been so silly as to marry a tallow-chandler." 

This mode of putting the case set Jack's friends laughing with 
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him rather thaia at him. Like a cat, Jack generally contrived to 
fall upon his legs, however " high" the tumble ; and they all agreed 
that hq was perfectly right, and that he had behaved in the most 
moderate and judicious manner : and when they parted, renewed 
the appointment for the jnorrow with the usual cordiality. 

As for Johnny, far different indeed were his feelings : the scene 
on the bridge was one which never could be effaced from his me- 
mory. The coqueticot bonnet ; the striped parasol ; the white and 
green feathers ; the buff boots ; the object of the visit ; the conver- 
sation ; the disclosure ; the mystery of the plate, and the history of 
the villa; and, above all, the exhibition of the shop-card, and the 
conviction that he was the son of A. Z. at the pickle-shop— it was 
all vastly well for his tiger friends to laugh it off— but what would 
form the subject of their conversation after dinner that very day 
at Crockford's, where the conclave would be secured from his 
intrusion? What would be the nickname which was ever after de- 
stined to distinguish him in the contemporaneous history of society? 
It was clear that his end, as far as that sort of **life" was con- 
cerned, was drawing to a close. Two practicable measures now 
presented themselves to his imagination, both of which are said to 
go by destiny— hanging or marriage— the halter or the altar, and, 
according to Jack's counterchanged aspiration of the fc, it was dif- 
ficult to discover his preference by his own pronunciation of the 
word. His mind was soon made up; and being assured that his 
secrets— as he considered the shop, the door-plate, and the villa- 
would, in the hands in which they had now been authoritatively de- 
posited, be secrets not many hours longer, he resolved within him- 
self that he had no time to lose in bringing the widow to action ; 
and, as the reader already is aware, that let what might have hap- 
pened, he never intended to ride " Slap-bang" over the forbidden 
lands of Wrigglesworth— that evening and the nfext day were to be 
devoted to the grand experiment of his life. 

In putting this affair into execution, the natural infirmity of his 
disposition was remarkably exemplified. Convinced that Frank 
Rushtop was satisfied of the prepossession of both Mrs. Dallington 
and Miss Englefield in his favour, and equally assured df the wis- 
dom of Lord Tom's advice as to the course to be pursued, he de- 
termined in the outset to act upon the principles of the one, and 
adopt the practice recommended by the other :— that is to say,, to 
play off both the ladies one agahist the other, but not to commit 
himself to either, by writing ; it being evident to the meanest ca- 
pacity (except that of Johnny s) that neither of two sisters,- nor of, 
two women, indeed, who were not sisters, living in the same 
house, and in circumstances such as those in which Mrs: Dalling- 
ton and Blanche were placed, could possibly receive anything like 
a proposal, or even a probable approach to it, without communi- 
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eating Ibe circumstance to the other. The mingled vanity and stu- 
l^dity of Johmiy, in the midst of his gaiety and amiability, pre- ^ 
vented this single circamstance striking himrand, secure in his 
own influence over both the fair creatures, and hb intimate iLuow* ^ 

ledge of ''females,** he re$6lved upon Lord Tom's assumed doc-* 
trine, that both ladies being actually engaged to other men, neither . 
ivould commit herself to the other by th^ acknoilrledgment of a 
passion for him : this decided him to fire both his barrels in rapid 
succession, giving the unmarried lady the preferisnce by a few 
hours. 

Having, however^ revolved the affair in his mind, he agaia 
changed his original intention as to the mode of attacki and re- j 

solved to address the widow personally->and the sister by letter; 
— for, in spite of Lord Tom's friendlfi caution about writing, Jack 
did not feel himself quite a match for the tender delicacy of Blanche 
in the way of dialogue; having moreover, with all his avowed no- 
tions of practical advances, a most sensitive apprehension of ii 
scream or a fainting*fit» which he feared might alarm the family, 
arouse the widow to a s^nse of bis libertine insincerity , and explode 
the whole of his great undertaking, 

Accordingly, in the course of the afternoon of the day upon 
which the unlucky affair of A. Z. — the alpha and omega of his de«- 
struotion— occurred, he proceeded to one of bis favourite haunts, 
and in pursuance of the scheme which he had now arranged, ad- 
dressed a letter to Miss Englefield, avowing^ not, it must be owned» 
in the most direct and explicit terms, but in a tone and language 
which it was impossible for any lady to mistake or misapprehend, 
—a devotion the most perfect and entire to her mind and person; 
alluding, in as good English as he could contrive to write, to the 
encouragement ]ie felt he had received, trusting to her kindness 
and consideration, if he were mistaken, to forgive him j and hinting 
that Mr. Rushton himself was not altogetbet uneonscious of the 
preference of which he felt so proud. 

This he despatched before he slept, which he did at his ''little 
place in Surrey ;'' and when he woke from a sort of fitful slumb^ 
in which he had passed the night, he began bitterly to repent of a 
Step which he had taken while under the iafluence of a kind of 
desperation. However, as it was done, he determined to " go the 
whole hog,'* and fdilow up this fdnt at the unmarried lady, which 
might after all be turned into a real attack in case of a failure with 
the widow. 

Accordingly, at the earliest decent period for calling upon any- 
body. Brag proceeded to make his visit to Mrs. Dallington ; but 
here again his courage foiled him. His mind was made up to the 
deciding step of trying his fortune, and as be went along, here* 
hearaect«^r, as they say of birds, recorded all the aweet notea in 
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which be Aoold address her^ if he found her alone. As he pr<^ 
eeeded, his spirits moanted, until he had worked himself into a 
serviceable state .of amativeness : he reached the door»— knoelia^ 
»the noise seemed like thunder: 

*< He trenbled at the MHiiid bimeir lisd maie *^— 

Us courage began, like that of Acres in the play, to ^'ooze out at 
his fingers* ends^'' and the terror he experienced when the setranl 
told him his inistress was at hom^e, can scarcely be imagined. 

The crisis had arrived; and as it wa$ to come, perhaps h Iras 
better it should hate occurred before any of his mother's faitempe^ 
rate disotosures on the bridge had reached what Jack was ift the 
habit of calling '< the West end." He mounted the stairs wiA his 
throat a little parched, and his hands a little cold; but when the 
doei^ of the Doudoir was opened, and he found his dmrmteg 
hostess alone, the sight was l^tal, 

<^ Why, my dear Mr. Qrag,'* said Mrs. Dallington^ holding «Ntt 
her handtoirards hin, **wh«e hmv$^on beett-4itditig yourself 
in the eouniry f I belief e you have some attraetion at fout plaee 
in Surrey, of which we here in town are not aware." 

The allusion was not pleasant^ Brag — ^the undaunted, unabashed 
lady-killer — sat himself down in a chair opposite the sofa on wfafeh 
he found the widow seated writing at a table before it, and felt 
asslited that, by some telegraphic or other communication) the 
ftir ebjeet of his hopes and ambition had received the intelllgenee 
of die afair on the bridge :— so *t is that 

** Gonscieace doth malLe cowards of us all.'* 

' "No/' said Brag, endeavouring to collect himself, **! hare been 
staying in Hertfordshire for the last few days.** 

^' I assure you we have missed you very much," said theliady, 
who, fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may be, for Br^ — 
was, for reasons of her own, in the best possible humour for en- 
couraging his civilities,— "you can't think bow dull we have beiBii 
without jou. My belief is, that your friend Lord Tom is the cause 
of your abdication from town : he is so fond of his shooting 
matches and his steeple chases, and you, we hear, are his prime 
minister : in short, be cannot epst without you/' 

"Oh I" said Brag, looking very much obliged, and very silly, 
"you flatter me. I assure you I just do these sort of things by 
way of a start now and then; but— I—it isn't my taste— it obliges 
Tom— and that sort of thing; but— 1— I — feel"— 

** WhatJ" said the widow. '*do you mean to disown your affec- 
tion for a sporting life, who are, as Sir Charles Lydiard says, the 
very life pf sporting Y* 

"Sir Charles is very civil," said Brag, who began to feel conscious 
of an approach to his subject : " 1 don't think he is very Com} #f 
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sport— of any sort," was added in a whisper scarcely audible! 
** He is a strange creature, isn't he?" said Mrs. Dallington. "A 
most excellent man— kind, and all rftar— but so cold in his manner 
—I am sure he makes enemies by it." 

** Why," said Brag, looking down,, and rubbing his hat, I don't 
know what he may be to females— he is certainly— rather— eh! — 
rather*' — 

" Oh I" said Mrs. Dallington, *' don't be afraid, I shall not repeat 
a word you say about him. I quite agree with you. Women, 
Mr. Brag," and the widow suited her looks to the word—" are 
fond of spirit and vivacity. The days of sad, sickly, sighing 
swains, are gone by : society is enlightened, and diffidence seems 
to be considered in these times merely a mark of stupidity. I 
suppose everything is destined to travel at an irifereased pace^ 
and I, for one, admit a partiality for fast travelling, as far as that 
goes.*' 

This^was pretty strong encouragement to an aspirant who was 
in a hurry, and engaged to ride '* Slap-bang" agross a county the 
next day— but Brag was Brag, every inch of him. '^ . 

^* Yes," said Brag, **it*s uncommon pleasant: I don't think, 
however, I shall ever be caught giving up horses for steam«" 

This sudden digression from the figurative to the matter-of-fact, 
evidently disappointed the widow, who, truth to be told, had never 
appeared, either alone or in society, so cordial in her manner to 
our hero as upon this special occasion^ upon which, of all others, 
^ it was most important to his views that she should be so. The 
first opening she had given him for a little self-recommendation in 
accordance with her avowed taste, he had botched,— missed his 
tip, — and become prosy. 

'^ I have got a good many shares in the rail-roads," said Jack. 
This settled him, and, it must be confessed, fully justified his 
own preference for literary correspondence over verbal communi- 
cation, upon tender subjects. 

Mrs. Dallington gave a look; Brag, luckily, did not see it. A 
pause ensued, but, as our volatile widow was playing a game, it did 
not last long. ^ 

" I wonder," said the widow, looking at Brag with an expres- 
sion of interest — " I wonder you have never married, Mr. Brag." 
This bit of wonderment nearly took away his breath : his tongue 
seemed too big for his mouth ; — he began to twiddle his fingers, 
felt his ears get red, and his nose cold. 

" Ha, ha !" said he, and rubbed his hat again. 
" So gay, so gallant, and so devoted to the fair," continued 
Mrs. Dallington, " I should think you had only to ask and com- 
mand. I do not at all understand why you haven't yet thrown your 
handkerchief." '-a 
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Brag, iirho did not in the least understand ^irliy he should perform 
any such operation, merely inclined his body. . 

*' I have been married myself/* said Mrs. Dallington, and al- 
though I soon became a widow, I am quite sure that where there 
are reciprocity of affection, congeniality of taste, and sympathy of 
feeling, no state of society can be so truly satisfactory and so en- 
tirely good, — I have no word so short or so emphatic for it as that 
—as marriage." 

'^It must be uncommon agreeable, I should think," said Brag, 
looking, '* uncommon" foolish. 

<< Now there *s Frank Rushton," said Mrs. Dallington, ''a most 
delightful companion — a most accomplished scholar, — and, as I 
believe, extremely attached to my poor dear sister— and yet, you 
see, they don*t get married. I believe that all you agreeable, gay 
men of the world, try everything in your power to turn the heads 
of poor girls, without any serious intention of eventually making 
them happy." 

Thi$ voluntary confession of facts and opinions, delivered in 
Mrs. Dallington's most agreeable, off-hand manner, although it 
corroborated in Brag's mind all his former belief of the interest he 
had created in the family, so astounded him, that with the opportu- 
nity at hand, for which he had so earnestly sought, he remained 
a mere listener at the mercy of his idol. 

'^ As For Blanche," said the widow, '* as I have great faith in the 
philosophy whieh inculcates the belief of a love of opposites, I am 
sure she, tender, shy, and retiring as she is, ought to be ov6r head 
and ears in love with Frank ; but I don't believe she cares thel.east 
bit in the world about him. To be sure she has a right to please 
herself. She has a large fortune, and nobody to control her, 
and, /, think, would make a most admirable wife for any man 
who knew how to appreciate her. However, I know nothing about 
her views or proceedings ; we have no confidences ; we each go 
our own way. I never trouble /^r with my advice, and, of course, 
she never presumes to give me any." 

"I am sure,*' said Brag, " you would make anybody in love with 
wedlock — I *m — sure—You wonder that Miss Englefield does not 
marry Mr. Rushton ; — I— often— think— I do indeed -that— you— 
I beg your pardon — I mean Sir Charles— eh ! — and no mistake" — 
^* Oh 1" said the widow, '^ I quite understand you. Sir Charles 
is a good creature — but as for love, I don't believe he ever thinks 
of such a thing. Certainly he.is not of our opinion as to gaiety and 
vivacity." 

'' I was thinking," said Brag, looking as white as a sheet, and 
crumpling his remarkably nice hat in a paroxysm of something be- 
tween hope and fear, "—that — you — really ought not to permit — 
ehl-^this — he is such an odd man— eh I" 



'^ My dear Mr. Brag/' said Mrs. DalUngtoQ, *^ thete are aeerots 
in all families." 

Brag perfectly agreed in the proposition, and directly did there 
flit before bis eyes coquelicot bonnets, striped parasols, buff boots, 
brass plates,* green and white feathers, and a tribe of Tisions more 
horrible than Fuseli's fiercest efforts after a supper of half-boiled 
pork. 

^' There are people with whom we become habitually faniilia-" 
vmdf" said Mrs, D^lHogton, ^' but who never touch the heart.*' 

'^ Is Mr. Rushton," stammered Jack, ** one of those?'* 

''Why reallyi'' replied Mrs. Dallington, -** Blanche nothing 
here to answer for herself— for although you never inquired after 
her, I ought perhaps to have told you she has been out of town for 
two days, and does not return till to-morrow,-<-ri was not so parti-* 
cularly xeferring to her case.'' 

This must have opened the eyes of a mole. Brag, 'm a moment, 
became aware that Mrs. Dallington could know nothing of his rash 
note to Blanche, and felt more convinced than ever that tlie willow 
was bis own. 

** The case** stammered John—** you don't— that is—really"— 

" Y«u are a most amiable creature 1" said Mrs, Dallington* ^* t 
see how diffident you are of your own merits -how unconscioiis 
you are of your own power l" 

** Yes/' faltered Brag, quite overcome-f-" yes— am I— that is— 
may I— do I make myi^f understood?— is-^jiat is —don't l-r^fhl 
-if-but"-- 

— ** Sir Charles Lydiard," said a servant, throwing open the 
door, and announcing the worthy baronet, who entered tho room 
with his usuiil mild placidity of manner, and after shaking handa 
with the la^^ turned round, and beheld— his aversion. The look 
he gavo Mrs. Dallington expressed all his feelings upon timt point: 
nor was it lost upon Brag himsdf, who collected his hat, j^oves, 
and switch-^tick, and having gathered them up, made his bow^ 
and left his adorable widow tHe-Mit$ with the baronet, perfectly 
assured of his triumphant success with her, and bitterly repent- 
ing having etposed so much ot his heart to her less well-f roviled- 
for sister. 

Never, to be sure, was there a more perfect illustration ot the 
character of the swaggering preteoddr to bonnes fortvineis than the 
melancholy proeeciiings of our wretched little hero. The ball was 
at his foot— the game was in his hands-^and yet he^ the dayer of 
«« hearts, and the assassin of reputations, cowered before the foster** 
ing kindness of his liberal hostess, and sneaked out of the presence 
of the man whom he believed to be his defeated rival, mi ridiculing 
whom be had first Joined with his mistress to take a step of which 
we shall hear more hereafter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tatrnc ate seme people upon whom advice is thrown away, and 
who, holding them selves to be wiser than their councillors » rush 
"m meixas res'* where ^ • 

— ^ — *' Angels fear to tread/' 

Mr. Brag, who did not want for that sort of intellectual quality oaK 
led cunning, was nevertheless, as has been already made tolerably 
evident, favoured by nature with an overbalanoiDgshate 6f oonteit, 
and when he bad ascertained the tone of the widow's feelings tch* 
wards him» and satisfied himself thai his case was reduced to some* 
thing very li](e '^ ask and have," he resolved upon taking the step 
against which his friend Lord Tom had iq $trenttourty advised him, 
and which a's a matter of assurance, was rendered 'Urebly haaard«< 
OQs'* by his having previously adopted it with regard to her sister. 

The Irish gentleman's definition of a bottle of soda water we will 
not stop (0 repeat, but it would have applied with tolerable accuracy 
to the character of our hero. Although be had extracted from 
Mrs. Dallington what he believed to be quite sufficient to justiff hit 
best hopes, be felt in the solitude of his ^Mittle place in Surrey" a 
consciousness of inability to conduct the storm personally^ or carry 
ber heart by a coup de main— unless, indeed, a letter tnight be so 
considered— and therefore, spite of the advice of his experienced 
Mentor, he proceeded to address the fair widow in an epistle, a re« 
petition cf which it is not necessary to inflict upon the reader, but 
which cQitained a distinct declaration and a formal proposal. 

Mr. Bng had now shot his bolt, and nothiig remained but to see 
its effect. \x must be admitted that even he was ia some sort nervous 
sad fidgetf ; but that happy self-<>satisfactlon» which when he was 
not required to make an effort never forsook him, kept his^spirita 
cm the '^credit side of the account*" The letter, however, was 
gone — past recal-**and therefore the next wisest thing to not send^ 
ing it in the first instance, was to live upon the hopes of its success 

Upon ^epopular <' wheel within wheel" system, the widow hadact^ 
edso as to mduce the declaration which it contained, satisfied that by 
'Splaying" her baronet upon the occasion, she might ''land" him,-« 
but certainly not prepared to find that Blanche was placed in a similar 
position. As things turned out, the effect it produced wits strikfa^;* 

Blanche had just returned from her two days* visit to the Conn* 
try. The moment she entered the house^ she hastened to her ais- 
ter*s boudoir, where she found her in the very act of reading, with 
evident marks of amazement and exultation, the avowal of Mr. 
Brag's affections. 
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'^My dear Blanche/' exclaimed Mrs. Dallington, ^^you are arrived 
at the very moment to congratulate me on a conquest. I have re- 
ceived a proposal" — 

"WhatI" saidBlanche, " from Sir Charles?" 

"No," replied, her sister, in a ton^ which certainly conveyed the . . 
idea that she wished she had : — " I think you will guess without 
much difficulty, knowing the man.? 

"The Fates are propitious," said Blanche; "I too have been so 
fortunate as to merit the decided approbation of a lover, who de- 
clares the happiness of his life, and the value of his existence, de- 
pend upon my answer." 

"Indeed 1" exclaimed Mrs. Dallington ;— " why, my worshipper 
uses the very same expression. Yes— here it is :— * The happiness 
of my life, and the value of my existence, depend upon your an- 
swer.'" 

"That is curious," said Blanche; "may I ask who the tender 
swain is?" 

"Guess," said Mrs. Dallington. 

"I cannot," replied her sister. 

" What I not our exquisite little friend Brag 1" said Mrs. Dalling- 
ton. "I was always sure how our acquaintance would end : I 
wonder it did not strike you" 

"Why," said Blanche, "the reaSon my suspicions did not lead 
that way is rather a good one — he has made me a proposal." 

' * When did you receive it ?" said the widow. ^ 

" Yesterday," replied Blanche, " it was forwarded to me from 
town." 

"I suppose it is a circular," said the widow. 

" No, no," said Blanche, " mine is the original, your is tie copy." 

"What can the man mean?" said Mrs. Dallington. **Does he 
really suppose himself so fascinating, that, like the rattlesnake, he 
has nothing to do but look at us to induce us to drop into Ms mouth? 
Now if he had confined his attentions to me" — 

" Ah 1" interrupted Miss Englefidd, " that is exactly the case ; if 
he had confined his attentions to me, the affair would have beeif 
different : as it is" — 

*,*No, no," said the widow, "don't misunderstand me xny dear 
Blanche. I do assure you I am neither envious nor jealous. You 
should be welcome to all his attentions and all his affections— only 
please to observe that / intended him to take the step he has taken, 
and availed myself of your absence to lead him on to a declaration." 

" For what earthly purpose ?" said Blanche. 

"Man," said the widow, "is an imitative animal, and everybody 
knows the force of example." 

"But do you want anybody for whom you have a regard to 
imitate Mr. Brag ?" asked Blanche. 
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'^In the one particular of which we are now speaking/' replied 
the widoWy *' I do. It seems to me, Blanche, that the lives we are 
both leading are full of worry and vexation : yours , because you 
will not encourage your avowed lover ; mine, because the man 
whose claim upon my affections I admit, will not avow himself. It 
strikes me that this most marvellous display of assurance pn the 
part of our little friend may serve us both incalculably, by bringing 
both our gentlemen to a proper sense of their duty ; — to excite poor 
dear Sir Charles into a determination, and to soothe Rushton into 
a reasonable state of mind/' 

*^l confess," said Blanche, ^'I do not exactly understand the 
course of proceeding by which this desirable end is to be attained." 

^<Let us both accept the little man," said the widow. '^The na- 
tural awkwardness of his position must produce a disclosure of his 
schemes; and what appears to me iufinitely better fun, his vanity 
and conceit. That, which must happen, is, however, only a se- 
condary object with me ; — the discovery of the affair will show our 
capricious lovers that there are men who, instead of hesitating to 
propose to one woman, are prepared to make offers to two ; and 
moreover, my dear Blanche, the very notion that we are exposed 
to such temptations will urge our strange friends to some decided 
step. You must accept Mr. Brag." 

"Mel" exclaimed Blanche : **I accept him~-an antidote to 
everything like afiiection of any kind I" 

"Why, my dear," said Mrs. Dallington, "I am sure he is very 
genteel ; he curls his hair, wears rings and chains, smokes cigars, 
rides races, and lives with Lord Tom Towzle. What would you 
have ? — accept him you must." 

"Never !" cried Blanche. 

"You must, my dear girl," replied Mrs. Dallington, "and so will 
I : — yes, both of us — he is too charming to be monopolized by one. 
You must write to him." 

" A billet-doux," enquired Blanche. 

" Exactly so," said Mrs. Dallington. " Let us both be desperately 
in love with Lord Tom's tiger : you will see how odiously jealous 
Rushton will be in a day, and Sir Charles.— Oh I never mind; write 
—write — write, and I will dictate." 

" Write what, my dear sfeter ?" asked Miss Englefield. 

"A civil acceptance of his offer," said Mrs. Dallington, "couched 
in terms becoming the gratitude of a young' lady of small preten- 



sions." 
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I am infinitely obliged to you, my dear sister," said Blanche, 
" but really"-^ 

" Really," interrupted Mrs. Dallington, " you must allow me to 
bethebestjudgeof what is best suited to my juniors; so sit you 
down and vrite, and I will dictate." 
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<^ Bat what iKlI the world say?*' askdd Blanehe* 

** What world, my dear!" said Mrs. Dallington— <<Mr. Brag's? 
world— or the world at large T What the one chooses to say win 
signify nothing to us ; and what we may choose to do will signify 
ts little to the other. Trust in me ; be assured that I will not rnis*- 
lead you, whatever jnay be my intentions with respect to your 
scarecrow of a lover/' 

^^ My lover !" cried Blanche, colouring crimson at the imputation 
*^^ * your lover too ! " 

** Poth," said the widow. "Now sit down ; rely upon it, }l is ft 
kindness sometimes to be cruri : so write/' 

Blanche, almost unresistingly, seated herself at the Very identica! 
table at which Jack had iieund4if rs» Dalttngton established the day 
before ; and mechanically arranging the writing materials, looked 
at her sister with an expression of uneonseiousness of what she 
was to say, and of enquiry as to the words she was to set dowfi. 

^^ Are you ready to begiDi?" said the widow. 

^^ Yes," said Blanche -• '* to obey your instruetlons most duti- 
fally/' 

**Ifow, then," said Mrs. Dalllngion, <* write :— ^I scarcely know 
hew to reply to your flattering letter.' 

'^ I am sure I shall do it all wrong," said Blanche writing.-^ 

** * I have struggled for some time—' 

"Some time," repeated Blanche—" struggled with Whatt" 

^* Go en," said Mrs. Dallington !-^" 'for some time with'iftiy feel- 
ings,-^ but the manner in which Mr. Rashton, whom yea havi 
often seen here, conducts himself towards me is'-^* 

" What would you have me say, sisterf '* said Blanche, hesllat* 
ing. " Ton know, if nobody else does, that I love Mm, and"— 

^^ Never mind that," said the widow, ^ ^ go on : — * eonducts hhnself 
towards me is such, that I can endure his treatment no longer.' 

" My dear sister," said Blanche, **you are laughing at mej — 
you wish me to expose myself/' 

*^ Why do you think so, my dear T" said Mrs. DaHington. " You 
have told me a hundred times that he torments you to death." 

" Yes," said Blandie, " but what I say to jfou, and what I write 
to this man" — 

"Well," said flie widow, "then put--* vexes me,* instead of 
* tormenting me/ 

^* That ts better,'* said Blanche, continuing to write. 

" 'That any man upon earth would be preferable in my eyes/*' 
s^id Mrs. Ballington. 

" No/' said Blanche, tossing up her head with unusual animation, 
and throwing down the pen, ^* that I never idUI write!" 

^^ What innocence I" said Mrs. Dallington* "My dear sister, we 
are only setting a simpleton-trap, and"—- 
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«It does not rfgnJfy," said Blanche, "I"— 

"No, it does not signify, so write,'* said the widow. "Ther# 
BOW —go on— it will be my tnrn next. Tell him you shall etpect 
him to call— this evening. I will write him an equally tender an* 
swer, and make a similar appointment. What can it signifV what 
one says to such a man under such circumstances?** 

"But, my dear creature/' said Blanche, "what an opinion ha 
must f6rm of us if he thinks we are both in love with him I*' 

" It is quite clear that he does think so now," said Mrs. Dalling- 
ton ; " so this will not make it one bit the worse. Here— make 
room— let me write mine: all you have to do is to watch the re- 
sults of our invitation, and be as cold as ice to Rushton when you 
next see him. Rely upon it, my dear innocent, we shall have ran, 
and, if I mistake not, husbands, out of this scheme, which, mo-; 
derate as my pretensions are, I must say I think admirable, {nas-* 
ttoeh as it mystifies three men at once,— and all-* all for their own 
eventual good." 

''I believe you take a pleasure in tormenting,** said Blanche, 
who was busy sealing her note, while her sister was rapidly writing 
ker's In that elegant and unintelligible hand which is the universal 
medium of. lady-like correspondence, when, to their surprise and 
confusion, the door of the boudoir was thrown open^ and Sir 
Charles t^ydiard and Mr. Rushton were announced. 

"Hide your letter!" said Blanche. 

" Me !" said Mrs. Dallington, loqd enough to be he^f d bv jSir 
Charles; " trust to my fidelity .'* 

"By Jove !" whispered Rushton to Lydiard, " they are writfnf 
—writing notes and hidhig them !** 

" So I perceive," said Sir Charles, coldly. 

*' Well, ladies," said Rushton, advancing towards Blanche^ "we 
have found you busy." 

Blanche bidwed diffidently, and finished sealing her note. 

" What is the matter with you, Sir Charles?" said Mrs. Dalling- 
ton; "you look out of sorts and out of spirits." 

^ No, madam," said Lydiard, " I am neither ; only I did pot know 
Wbeth^ I might venture to break in upon your Kt^rary avocations." 

'• Quite rig^t. Sir Charles," said Mrs. Dallington. " People who 
make up their minds not to pry into the business of their neigh^- 
bours, are most likely not to be disturbed in their serenity." 

" Hiss Englefield," said Rushton, "appears to be of a similar 
opinion. I confess I am not of a temper to bear with such things, 
I hate three-cornered notes, if they are tiot addressed to myself.*' 

"You are equally right with Sir Charles," said the widow. " I 
am writing a billet-doux, but I have just finished." 

•* Upon my word," said Lydiard, " it must be a wost interesting 
alftdr. I tfa&nk I never saw you more animated than you seem to 
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be "^hile despatching this note : all I am afraid of is» that I have 
}^een the cause of its abrupt termination/' 

During this dialogue^ Rushton endeavoured to draw Blanche into 
a conversation with regard to the note she was writing, but she 
avoided answering his questions ; and supported in the course she 
had adopted by her sister's conduct towards Sir Charles, so com- 
pletely damped the ardent spirits of her. mercurial lover, that he 
crossed to the other side of the room, and threw himself upon the 
sofa. 

Mrs. Ballington having sealed her note, rang the bell, and di- 
rected the servant to send it immediately. 

**Now," said Sir Charles, " I have found it out — you are merely 
trying me : the note, after all, is destined for me.'' 

" As you doubt me, Sir Charles," said Mrs. Dallington, " I shall 
leave you to discover the truth." 

"I am. certain," said the baronet, with much more animation 
than he usually exhibited, ** it can be to no one else. I shall return 
to my hotel to receive it." 

"Do," said the widow, " and justify me from your suspicions." 
Saying which, the lady, with an air of being particularly piqued, 
left the room by one door, while Sir Charles, convinced that she 
had taken some deciding step with regard to himself, retired ]by the 
other, leaving the other pair of lovers Ute-d-Utf^, 

The moment her sister left the room, Blanche rose to follow her. 

"Stay, Blanche," said Rushton, "one moment." 

"No, Mr. Rushton," said Miss Englefield, " I am too angry with 
you to stay." 

" Surely," said Rushton, "you cannot be angry with my jealousy 
—a jealousy that springs only from excess of affection." 

"No man," said Blanche, "can possess real affection for any 
one of whose sincerity he has a constant doubt. I have forgiven 
these mad fits twenty times, always hoping and expecting that time 
would show you your error ; but no,— our very last quarrel oc- 
curred ten minutes after our last reconciliation." 

"Recollect, Blanche," said Rushton, "the events of that day— 
the day before you left townt— there you were— the sought and 
admired of the party— speaking kindly and looking kindly to every- 
body except me, of whom, as I felt, you took no notice." 

" Well, Sir," said Blanche, " and if I were cold, and even cross, 
you need not have been so greatly surprised, if yoft had recollected 
how you called me to account for sitting next Mr. Brag the last time 
he was here, and entering into a common conversation with him 
about some of his feats and enterprizes." 

" By Heavens I" exclaimed Rushton, " how I hate that fellow— 
his easy assurance, his self-conceit : but the fault is all your's and 
your sister's. That very ni^bt there he was whispering hi? infernal 
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nonsense in yonr ear, to your evident amusement and satisfaction, 
irhile ly distressed and disturbed by your conduct, was losing my 
money at icart£ ^ith Lady Begbrook, and you sat laughing at my 
folly and agitation." 

^* I did laugb/' said Blanche, ''but I did not laugh alone." 

''No, no, that's true," said Rushton. ''I dare say there are 
minds and tempers that can bear these irritations— I confess mine 
cannot. Possibly I expect too much ; probably I am romantic ; 
but, I do say, and will say, that however charming I may wish my 
wife to be, I do not exactly desire that she should be anxious to 
make herself universally agreeable, nor equally delightful, to 
everybody.". 

"Really, Mr. Rushton," said Blanche, ^Uhese fancies of yours 
are unjustifiable and unbearable. I confess that it would cost me 
serious pain to terminate our acquaintance, in which I have, when 
you are rational, great happiness ; but such conduct surely de^ 
serves to lose my esteem. I can neither smile nor sigh, walk nor 
sit down, talk nor be silent, got out nor come in, but you attribute 
some motive to my actions. They bring me a letter— of course it is 
from a rival; I dance with somebody — ^you are either angry or in 
despair. I am civil to Mr. Brag, my sister's visiter, and the next 
moment I see you wholly unconscious of what you are doing, 
crushing my fan to atoms in revenge. Oh! Mr. Rushton, Mr. 
Rushton, such conduct in a lover is but the anticipation of tyranny 
in a husband." . * 

" Tyranny, Blanche I" said Rushton, suddenly softened into sub* 
jection; ''what an idea!" 

"I am afraid/' said Blanche, "that our hearts are not formed 
to be united : we had better agree upon one point — ^to part." 

"There it is!" exclaimec^ Rushton; ''the truth is out. You 
have now declared yourself; you hate me— you cast me off, I 
knew there was some new a^chment formed. Yes, yes — we will 
part. Miss Englefield. There is a woman in the world, thank 
Heaven! who has a better opinion of me than you have: from her 
gentle heart my wounded spirit may find relief." 

"Oh!" said Blanche, "I am quite aware of that lady's name. 
Go, sir— leave me : let this be our last interview." 

Blanche spoke these words with so much firmness, that she be^ 
gan to be afraid Rushton would take her at her word; nor did 
Rushton's answer much relieve her apprehensions. 

"So be it!" said he. "I will conquer this feeling— I mil lova 
where my love can be returned. But, madam, I insist upon one 
thing— tell me, who is the man who has supplanted me in your 
affections." 

"Why," said Blanche, smiling,—" should I do that?" 

^' Why?*' exclaimed Rushton— '^ because be shall at leaswset his 

6 
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life apcm tbe hazard. Name hinf to me, I desire ; tell me where -he 
ui to be found, and if " 

^^Mr. Rnshton/' said Blanche, ''I \yi8h you a good morning. 
Whenever you are reasonable, and can conduct yourself tem-* 
perateiy, I irill explain my conduct to yon. In your present state 
of excitement, I must leave you." 

Saying vhich, the fair creature quitted the room, leaving the 
infuriated victim of love and jealousy in an agony of despair. 

The moment she was gone, he stared wildly round. In the crowd 
of eonflieting passions which now assailed him, anger was in the 
ascendant ; and, snatching his hat from the table, he rushed down 
stairs and quitted the house, swearing, almost audibly, that he 
never would enter it ^gain. 

It was clear that the project of the ladies had been so far suo** 
ee'ssful as to set the whole mess of affections and feelings of the 
two gentlemen into a state of fermentation ; because, while this 
scene was acting at the widow's. Sir Charles Lydiard had been to 
his hotel, where he found no note from the lady, and whence* 
after waiting a much longer time than would have been occupied 
in its transmission by her servant, he proceeded to take his ride* 
with a distracted brain, having come to a determination that the next 
day should conclude his acquaintance with the avowed and self** 
convicted coquette, who had now proved what he. had long suspeou 
ed» that she was merely playing a game with him for her own di** 
version. In this critical juncture we must for the present leave 
them, in order to introduce the reader to some new arrivals, as 
well as to give him some information of the convalescent mother, 
ber dutiful daughter, and the philanthropic physician. 

The amiable person last named continued bis attentions to the 
widow Brown and her daughter; hi% visits became diurnally re- 
gular ; and the satisfactron he derived from the recovering health 
of the one, and the improving spirits^f the other, assumed a cha* 
racter which became evident to both. The anxiety he expressed 
for their comfort, the assiduous attention with which he contrived 
little surprises in the way of excursions in the neighbourhood of 
their present residence, which he represented as conducive to the 
re-establishment of his patient, were marks of a feeling not to be 
concealed or disguised ; nor, to say truth, did Mead appear at all 
desirous of practising any delusion upon either of his new friends. 
It was perfectly dear that he had formed an attachment, which 
froqn its nature and principle promised to be permanent. 

Mead had watched the conduct of Anne during the illness of 
her mother; had attentively regarded the workings of her mind; 
and had satisfied himself that she possessed every attribute de- 
sirable in a .wife. Their acquaintance had commenced, and his 
aequsfatance with her mother had been renewed^ under circum- 
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stajice3 whiet gave a deep interest la his ^ind to ber fate and 
fortunes. Mead was one pf those modest, unassumiag men, who 
once in an age attain to eminence without having forced ' their 
way by impudent assurance, or having been pushed forward by 
favouritism or connexion. Success had not spoiled him ; and while 
rising to the first rai^k in his profession, be was the same gentle 
una^wwning, affeaionate being that he was, while toilina up the 
** steep ascent to fame." 

It was not that Dr. Mead entertained the unfavourable opbitons 
of the higher classes, which it is the continual effort of the lower 
orders to inculcate ; but be felt the absolute necessity of som^hing 
like parity of rank between the contracting parties to secure hap- 
piness in marriage. The daughter of a merchant, even though 
^nf6rtunate, was neither m much inferior nor superior to the son 
of a country clergyman as to make the inequality pf station se* 
riottsly objectionable ; and in Anne, Dr. Mead persuaded himself 
he perceived qualities and fedings calculated to sweeten the 
draught of life, and which would worthily adorn the partner of 
his future days. In his conduct in this affair there was nothing 
Qf romance or- violence of passion. Indeed his love was what a 
romantic girl would consider extremely unsatisfactory^it was ra- 
tional esteem founded upon convicUon j and their intercourse was 
90 unmixed with any of these flights in which sudi persons as Miss 
Engtefield and Mr. Jl^shton wer^ perpetually engaged, that, when 
the doctor made his declaration, it seemed as if it were the ine- 
vitable consequence of their constant association ; and Anne's ac- 
ceptance of his offer, under the sanction of her delighted mother 
vas as calm aiid collected as if it were not the great deciding even t 
of her life, and one which cQuJd only be looked upon as the hap- 
piest that had ever yet occurred in it. 

It n^y be that this calmness, and her apparent unconsciousness 
of the wonderful importance of the match in a worldly point of view, 
might have arisen in some degree from the recollection which 
never fades from woman's mind, of her first love. Unworthy as 
be had proved himself, and changed so much from his former 
sdf, be still perhaps retained some hold on the heart he had be- 
trayed, and would with callous indifference have broken :— ^these 
recolleetions might have had their share in producing the effects 
which, although Mead appeared perfectly satisfied with the gen- 
tleness of Anne's conduct, were by no means agreeable tp her 
mother, whose gratitude to Providence for what had occurred 
was unbounded. 

There was another point which was necessarily to be brought 
under discussion, to which Anne felt a diffidence and difficulty in 
alluding— the position of her brother George in society, and his 
close connexion with the doctor's heartless rival. These matters, 
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interwoven as they were with the probable renewal of her ac- 
quaintance with Brag when his sister should return to England, 
and the consciousness that she had committed herself by an ac- 
knowledgment of her attachment to him, preyed upon her spirits, 
and the brightness of her present prospects was marred by clouds, 
which, like the few existing professors of Nauscopy, she could 
behold in the far distance before they were visible to ordinary 
eyes. To the suspense in which the heart and mind are constantly 
kept by a protracted anticipation of coming evils, which, however 
remote, are sure to come, poor Anne, it must be owned, was a 
victim, and her efforts to rally from it were altogether unavailing. 

We have, all felt that the most serious ills,' or the most painful 
discussions, which have occurred to us, or in which we have been 
engaged, have, when they actually arrived, turned out not half so 
serious or so painful as we have expected ; and upon this principle 
Anne devoutly prayed that the denouement, which she regarded 
with so much anxiety and dread, should arrive speedily. Her 
mother, to whom she iinparted so much of her uneasiness as re- 
lated to the announcement to her future husband of her brother^s 
rank in the army, assured her that nothing was to be apprehended 
on that score ; that a man who had selected as a wife, the daughter 
of a distressed and needy woman, would not shrink from the ful- 
filment of his pledge to her, because her brother had been com- 
pelled to enter an honourable service even in its lowest grade. 

Mrs. Brown was a woman of good sense, but whatever Mead's 
character and disposition might be, there is, in point of fact, as 
far as worldly matters go, a wide diflference in the feelings of a man 
towards the female and male connexions of a family : a pretty mil- 
liner, or a smart actress, is a most agreeable pro tempore com- 
panion ; and there is not a man who would object to taka either, to 
any of the jftttngiMe^^e* round town, in the bright blaze of sunshine 
to participate in the enjoyments of a Richmond stroll, or a Greenwich 
fish-dinner ; but it would be rather a difficult matter to induce the 
same person so drive Jack Twigg, the brother of the one— or row 
Bill Bott, the father of the other— to either of those cockney Ely- 
siums. The doctor was everything that could be amiable and 
generous, but the fact that the real nature of George's service had 
never been imparted to him, but, on the contrary, the discussion 
had been carefully avoided, might of itself add to the objections 
which he might feel to having, by way of brother-in-law, a hard- 
fisted sergeant of a marching regiment. 

How he eventually was made acquainted with the facts, and what 
was the result of his knowledge of them as affeeting his subsequent 
proceedings, the reader is soon destined to know : but as they are 
rather prominent features of our little history, it is right they 
should have a chapter to themselves* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A FEW days had only elapsed sinco the final arrangement of 
Anne's marriage, when the anxiety and worry by which she was 
annoyed in not haying explicitly told her future husband her 
brother's history were terminated in a manner certainly neither 
expected nor anticipated by her. 

It was evening when the doctor made his appearance at the 
Tusculum, evidently excited— that is to say, rather more animated 
than usual— full of something which he was anxious to impart, 
and still more desirous of imparting without flurrying his com- 
panions :— to use a homely phrase, he had a good deal to say, but 
did not know exactly how to begin. 

The difficulty he felt, arose from two sources :— the first cause 
of his embarrassment was, the consciousness that what he had to 
communicate could not fail, with all his caution, to awaken a com- 
bination of feelings in the minds of bis hearers, the physical effect 
of which upon the constitution of the elder one he anticipated with 
some apprehension; and the other originated in the feeling that he 
was about to avow himself fully acquainted with every particular 
concerning a member of the family to which he was about to ally 
himself, whose name had scarcely ever been mentioned, and whose 
history had never been touched on. 

'' I have news for you, ladies," said Mead, after having talked 
upon some indifferent subjects, '^ which will surprise you; but I 
shall not tell you one word until you have promised me to behave 
calmly and temperately when I have told my story." 

" News for us i" said Mrs. Brown. 

*' News from afar," said the doctor. 

The blood rushed into Anne's cheeks. She Vas assured whence^ 
and whence only, news from afar could come to them — Mead had 
heard of her brother — of the brother of whose position in society 
she had avoided the mention — he knew it all— and not from her I 
She felt humiliated and abashed, and almost shuddered at the re- 
flection that from mistaken pride,-*-unaccountable in a character 
like hers, — she had left the developement of the whole family 
history to chance, by which, Mead had become possessed of every 
particular, and was of course cohvinced that Anne, with all her 
good qualities, was not entirely ingenuous. As it happened, the 
circumstances of the case were such as not to give that colouring 
to her conduct; but, on the contrary, to lead the doctor to admire 
the diffidence and modesty of both mother and daughter in not 
having spoken much^nore of such a son and brother. 
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"Your son,"— said Mead. 

" I knew it must be poor George 1" exclaimed Anne. 
" Your son is expected home almost immediately," said the 
doctor. 

*' Thank Godl" said Mrs. Brown : " he is alive then and safe. 
Three years hare passed siiice the date of his last letter." 

*«Deat, dear George !" *ald Anne-^her joy still clouded by her 
self -condemnatidn . 

" When, my dear doctor,'* sM Mrs. Browfl; " may ^e expect 
him? — and how have you heard this news?" 

" Protoise me, both of yoTt," said Mead, **to hear what Ihave 
to say calmly, and I will tell you all. You have no reason for 
agitation ) the news I bring is gocrd— excellent ! Now, recollect — 
no agitation— he is in England !" 

A flood of tears from the two listeners followed this announce- 
ment. I am not sure that the eyes of the narrator were quite dry. 
••Heaven be praised 1" sobbed Mrs. Brown j "I shall see my 
dear^ dear boy once more I" 
Anne remained mute, and motionless, and weeping. 
•*Nay, ladiesf," continued Mead, "I have seen him— have cpn- 
t^rsed with him,— and only Succeeded by pointing out the absolute 
necessity of forbearance, in hindering his coming with me ; — to- 
morrow you will clasp him to your hearts." 

Had not the one reproach rankled in Anne's mind, her happiness! 
would have been as perfect as her mother's : as it was, she felt she 
would give the world to enquire more about him — about his wife 
•-^his family— his circumstances ; but she was tongue-tied. 
" Is he well?" said his mother— "and is his wife with him?" 
*' 8he; is," said Mead— "1 have seen her too." 
Another pang thrilled through Anne's heart : — that wife was the 
sister of the man to whom she had herself been betrothed t The 
mother and daughter exchanged a look j— it was fall of meaning, 
but incomprehensible to Mead. 

'•I suppose she must be much altered," said Mrs. Brown; '^of 
that, howeyer, you canr be no judge, not having known her before 
she went abroad." 

"She is a very lovely creature," said Mead; and observing a 
sudden change in the expression of Anne's countenance, he added 
^'-^•^ not that I mean to make anybody jealous!" 

Anne coloured : she felt that they were travelling over mined 
ground : — that the most naturaf thing in the world for George to 
have done when he found out the doctor, was to make some 
allusion to the brother of his wife with reference to his sister ; and 
she began to worry herself into the belief that the whole history of 
the Brag afliedr had been detailed to her affianced lover, and that 
he was merely serpentining his way to the j^art of the details at 
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which he. mi^t terminate his connexion with them altogether. 
** I never saw a sweeter expression of countenance I'* continued 
Mead, ^* Her manners are perfect c in fact, nothing but a constant 
intercourse with the best society can give that sort of unconscious 
ease and gracefulness which seem inherent, and whose greatest 
charm is the total absence of effort or aflectation/' 

Anne (heard, and silently repeated to herself the words, ''cott'* 
stant intercourse with the best society," and her thoughts flew like 
lightning to the back parlour behind the shop, the dangling candles 
in front, the respectable Brag defunct, and his widow still extant ; 
and the result of these hasly reminiscences ^as a confirmation of 
her belief that Mead was proceeding in an ironical strain, utterly 
at variance as it was with the general simplicity and amiabilky of 
his character, in order eventually to explode the whole aflki^, in-^ 
dignant at the treatment he had experienced, and disgusted with 
the connexion he had so nearly made. 

<< Why,*' said Mr«. Brown— and Anne would have given worlds 
that she had said nothing^—*' she was always a smart, dever girl^ 
and, I suppose, time has improved her into what she is." 

** Her natural genius," said Mead, '* which, from some draw*- 
ings I saw of hers, views of different parts of India, is evidently 
irsWrate, has been--at .least so your son told me — wonderfully 
improved by a residence in Italy, where art is so generally cultivated 
and understood ; and her father, who, he says, was devoted to her, 
indulged her in a wish to reside upon the Continent for three years 
before his appointment.* ' ^ 

The mother and daughter again excRanged looks. It became a 
doubt in both their minds whether Bi* Mead was suddenly seized 
with madness , or whether their dear George had caught the in- 
fection from the Brag family, and had been imposing on him in the 
most outrageous manner. 
** I never heard of my daughter-in-law's having been abroad," 

said Mrs. Brown. 

** She never could have been," said Anne. 

"All I know is this,*' said Mead:— **a gentleman called upon 
me about one o'clock to-day. He sent in his card, and, upon seeing 
his name, it struck me that it must be your George, whom I had 
heard you occasionally mention. I had remarked that you did not 
speak much of him, and, as there are secrets in all families, I ap- 
prehended, although you never hinted it, that there might exist 
some disagreement amongst you with which I could have no con- 
cern whatever ; still the similarity of name excited the opinion that 
it might be him. I immediately received him in preference to my 
waiting patients. He told me that as soon as he and his wife ar- 
rived in town, he proceeded to Walworth, where the people of the 
house directed him to me, as knowing all about you. Our con- 
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yersation grew more and more interesting ; and baVing, evidently 
to his surprise, and, I flatter myself, not a disagreeable one, told 
him the nature of my engagement to dear Anne, he insisted on 
accompanying me hither to clasp you in his arms* I positively re- 
fused that, and, by way of an intermediate bargain, he begged me 
the moment I had despatched my professional business to call upoa 
him and his wife at Mivart*s Hotel, where they have taken ro^ms. 
I did so, was introduced, and, as I have told you, am quite de- 
lighted with both of them." 

" Mivart*s Hotel l^taken rooms I"— another look was exchanged. 

"Did he tell you," said Mrsu Browrt, " whether he had any fa- 
mfly?" 

"I think he said one boy," replied Mead: "however, he will 
be here in the morning. I am not sure whether your daughter-in- 
law will come with him. She is in rather delicate health ; and the 
journey from Falmouth, where they landed, coming immediately on 
a fortnight's bad weather in the chops of the Channel, after a long 
voyage, is something formidable to a person who, like her, has 
been used to all the luxuries of life." 

Another look, — and an extra one from Anne, who looked at Mead 
to see whether there were any visible alteration in his countenance ; 
for all he said was perfectly incomprehensible to her — if he were 
sane and rational. 

"iJid she," said Anne, particularly anxious to discover the ex- 
tent of her communication as to her brother's engagement, as it 
might be called, with herself—" did she say anything about her 
brother ?" ? 

" Brother 1" said Mead; 9'^ no, my dear Anne; George, your 
brother, and my future brother-in-law, I hope," (Anne blushed 
again,) " told me she was an only child." 

"Did he?" said Mrs. Brown. 

" An only child !" said Anne— and they were both more mystified 
than ever. Anne, however, who was more feelingly alive to the 
actual position of her brother^ ventured a little farther : " Has 
George," said she, "obtained any promotion since we heard 
from him ?" 

" That," said Mead, " is a question I cannot very satisfactorily 
answer. His card was a written one, and the name ' Mt. Brown.' 
As I before told you, my dear Anne, the name itself was enough for 



me." 



This little speech tended very considerably to calm poor Anne's 
doubts and fears. Whatever had occurred, it was clear that nei- 
ther George nor Kate had touched upon the subject of her former 
engagement, and she began to take courage and feel more at ease 
than she had been during the earlier part of the conversation. 

Mrs. Brown^s delight at the prospect of again seeing her son was 
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not a little qualified by the mystification which Mead's account of 
him and his wife involved, and she longed for bed-time, in order 
to talk over the circumstances with her daughter. Her confidence 
in George's veracity rendered her suspicious of the doctor's accu* 
racy ; and out of both she established an idea that the Mr. Brown 
of whom they had been talking must be neither more nor less than 
some dashing swindler, who proposed to cheat the doctor, or some* 
body else, by pretending a relationship to the family with which he 
was about to connect himself. 

Of course, so long as the conversation lasted, George and his wife 
were the leading subjects of it; notthat the doubts and surmises 
of the ladies were at all calmed or diminished by hearing Mead de< 
tail the particulars of a visit paid to Mr. Brown, during the time he 
was at the hotel, by one of the most fashionable coachmakers in 
town, to receive Mrs. Brown's orders with regard to a carriage 
which was to be put in hand inunediately, and finished as soon as 

possible. 

At last the trio separated for the night, the doctor well pleased to 
have found in his brother-in-law a gentleman so agreeable and 
highly respectable, but wondering more than ever that he should 
have sufiered his mother and sister to exist in the manner they were 
living at Walworth, and where, had it not been for the accidental 
circumstance of Anne's application to hhn, they would in all pro- 
bability have been living still ; and coupling these matters with the 
looks which he could not at length fail to see Mrs. Brown and her 
daughter interchange, he unsettled his mind into a belief that there 
must be some mystery in the afiFair, of which he should like to be 
master* 

'^ My dear Anne,'' said Mrs. Brown, as she threw herself into the 
armed chair in her bedchamber, '< what on earth can all this mean? 
Delighted as I am at the prospect of so soon' seeing my boy, I am 
astounded and astonished at what Mead tells us. What can have 
happened to George, to induce him to talk and act as he represents 
him to have done this morning?" 

" I," saidMiss Brown, " cannot comprehend it. But I am even 
more surprised at what he has not said to Robert, than at what he 
has. He may have made money; he may be able to live at an ex- 
pensive hotel ; and h*e may be able to let Kate have a carriage : but 
one would have thought one of his first enquiries would have been 
aftpr his brother-in-law. Now, of Jack, it is clear he never spoke ; 
for if he had, and before Robert had told him all, the chances are" 
—(here her voice faltered a little)—" my name would have been 
mentioned too." 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Brown, " how should George afford 
any of the luxuries of which Mead speaks? — besides, knowing, as 1 
do, the tenderness of his affection, and the generosity of his heart. 
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do yon think, if he liad acquired anything like the property ^hich 
this person seems to possess, that ve should have been forgotten? 
No, no I— rely apon it, there is some great mistake in the business 
some where. George would nerer have left his mother and sister 
to work for their bread, if he had had the means of putting them at 
their ease." 

** Besides," said Anne, ^* when the whole of the conversation of 
this M r« Brown with Robert is put together, it does not appear to 
contain one word in allusion to our family concerns. It is true, 
Mr. Brown went to Walworth, and was referred to Robert by Mrs. 
BTutchins ; but, except a simple enquiiry after our health, he seems 
to have made no allusion whatever to anything that happened either 
before his departure or during his absence. My belief fe, like 
yours, that it is somebody who for some purpose has thought fit to 
personate George, although, to be sure, it would be difficult to con- 
jecture for what.*' 

" I would rather it were anything," said Mrs. Brown, " thati 
that my once honourable, high'-minded boy should have eiideavour- 
ed to impose upon Mead with such extraordinary falsehoods as 
those which it appears he must have told, if it be him." 

** Besides," said Anne, who grew energetic and eloquent as she 
proceeded, ** Kate never could draw ; the things she took home 
from school were all done by the drawing-master : and as for the 
Continent, she never was even as far as Calais." 

** It seems to me, Anne," said the matron, *' to be one tissue of 
falsehood and pretension from beginning to end." 

In this sort of condemnatory strain did Mrs* Brown and her 
daughter converse, till, twelve o'clock striking, they considered it . 
proper to part for the night, in order to mdulge themselves with a 
separate reconsideration of the whole affair. 

The morning came— breakfast was eaten :— -the doctor Heparted 
as usual for town, and the ladies began to count the minutes until 
George, or the person who bad assumed his name, should make his 
appearance. At length the happy moment came ; the old lady 
clasped her son to her heart, and the young one clung round the 
neck of her brother. George it was — that ^as clear ; and al- 
though his features had become somewhat sharpened by time, and 
his complexion was mellowed into a durable brown by the effects of 
the climate, he was not so much altered as might have been expected. 
" Well, my dear mother," said George, as soon as he could 
collect himself sufficiently to speak, ** what gratitude do we not 
owe to Providence I As far as Anne is concerned, I am delighted 
with her choice : I wanted nothing but her comfortable establish- 
ment in life to make me perfectly happy." 

*^ And how is your wife, George ?" said his mother ; " our doctor 
saya she is in delicate health." 
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" Sb6 is, I am sorry to »jj^, a sad invalid/* said George. *' 1 
hope, however, her native climate, nnfavourable as it is to fo- 
reigners, may restore her. She was very anxious to come with me 
toMlay, but she really is not strong enough to bea? even so short 
an excursion." 

** We have seen scarcely anything of Brag since you went,'* said 
Mrs* Brown, anxious as much as possible to soften down his in- 
famous conduct, out of respect to the feelings of his blameless 
sister. 

' ' I rejoice to hear it," said George. " I trust I never may have 
the misfortune of seeing him again.'* 

** But 1 suppose," said Anne, who was ahvsfys for peace-making, 
" you iwK see him for the sake of my sister-in-law?" 

" I don't imagine," said Mr. Brown, " that your sister-in-law is 
very likely to see much of him. In fact," continued he, '^ I think, 
when she gets strong enough^ we shall in all probability go to the 
Continent, unless perhaps I should stop a month or two in England 
for a little shooting." 

Here the ladies exchanged looks of a similar cliaracter to those of 
the night before. 

" To be sure," continued he, *' whatever miseries and tonhappi- 
nesses I may have undergone since we parted, my career has been 
one of the most extraordinary, and most prosperous, than man ever 
ran. How I have deserved such blessings, I know not." 

** What rank have you now in the army, George?" said his mo- 
ther* 

" Army I" said her son,* " you know I have left the army." 

^* Left it !" exclaimed the old lady, more confirmed than ever lit 
the suspicion that something was wrong somewhere and somehow : 
— ** ^by» then, how Ho you live?" 

" How 1— as a man of fortune should live," said George,—** upon 
•my property." 

*• My dear George," said Anne, ** what are you talking of?" 

•* Nothing but what you know of," replied he. 

*' We know of nothing, my dear boy," said Mrs. Brown*, ** but 
of your having been made clerk to Sir Gadwallader Adamthwaite's 
secretary." 

*' Why, my dear mother," said George, ** I never made a re- 
mittance to you without writing fully upon all my affairs." 

** Remittance I" said Mrs. Brown. 
. " Letters 1" said Anne— "my dear brother, ^e have not received 
a line from you for upwards of three years ; and, during all ou^ 
distresses, your silence caused perhaps the keenest pang of all." 

" Distresses!" exclaimed Qeorge — ** why this — what — three 
years I — there have been roguery and robl^ery here ! From the 
mom ent my fortunes changed, I regularly remitted you as much it 
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my means vould afford; and although wondering nevef to have 
heard from you through the agent whom I directed to forward mj 
letters to yoa, and to receive any you chose to trust to his care^ I 
felt assured by his answers that your silence was a matter of choice i 
and, ascertaining through him that you were both well, contented 
myself with fulfilling my duty andjgratifying my inclinations, with- 
out waiting for reply or acknowledgment. The truth will be easily 
discovered. This very agent, I find on my arrival here, has failed, 
and is recently dead; I have, of course, had no time to investigate 
his afiairs, but I very much fear I shall be an eventual loser of four 
or five thousand pounds by him.'' , 

Here the ladies looked at each other again. Anne had read in 
some book something about shaking^ the pagoda tree in India, but it 
seemed as if her brother must have picked it clean. 

" Three years 1" said George — " why then you know nothing of 
the leading events of my life— of the entire change in my circum* 
stances." 

** I see you are in mourning, George,'* said Anne^ who did not 
know how to ask fat whom. 

" Yes," said George, " I am sorry to say I am— for my father- 
in-law; a more generous-hearted^ noble-minded man, never 
lived." 

'* In mourning for poor Mr. Brag, now 1'* said his mother* 

*' Bragl" said George—" I sicken at the very name." 

** Oh, George," said Anne, "consider Kate 1*' 

" Kate 1" exclaimed Brown, turning deadly pale—" Kate 1-^Oh I 
Anne, it must be more than three years since you got any of my let- 
ters.— Lost, wretched woman 1" 

" Lost I" said Anne-*-" why, is not she at the hotel T 

" In her grave 1" said George, " a grave wtich closed upon a life 
of wantonness and disgrace." 

" Then you are married again?" said Anne. 

In answer to this question, it seems better to adopt the narrative 
style, inasmuch as many circumstances had occurred during the 
period of George's involuntary cessation of correspondence with his 
mother, which it would be difficult for him personally to describe or 
explain. 

The reader has traced the career of Mr. George Brown up to the 
point of his becoming clerk to the military secretary of Sir Cad- 
wallader Adamthwaite. His readiness, activity, and assiduity, 
were so remarkable, that the general, who was one of the kindestr 
hearted men upon the face of the earth, took the trouble to ascertain 
the particulars of his history ; and finding him to be in every essen- 
tial point a gentleman, resolved on procuring him a commission in 
the army, which he did; and when it was obtained, and George 
appointed, the clerk was dignified into assistant military secretary. 
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and the assistant mSitary secretary became one of the general's 
&mily. 

It was daring a year or foarteen months of probation before the 
arrival of his commission, that Mrs. George Brown (nie Brag) be- 
gan to evince very strong symptoms of a propensity, which even 
the thirst produced by a hot climate cannot justify in one of the 
^' fair sex," as her brother would call them; and upon more oc- 
casions than one, George, on his return from head-quarters, found 
her in a state which, as authors say who are not able to depict 
what they wish, "may be better imagined than described." It 
rarely happens that when this vice exists in woman, it is the only 
one to which she sooner or later addicts herself. Grown reckless 
by habitual intemperance, her temper became violent; and im- 
patient of rebuke, she taxed her husband with cruelty and inhu- 
manity for merely remonstrating upon conduct so disgraceful to 
herself, and which must be so injurious to him. The most de- 
praved women, however, find admirers, and Mrs. Brown, degraded 
as she was, found hers. The justification she attempted to plead 
for the irregularity of her life was, the delusion which had been 
practised upon her by George as to the place she was to occupy in 
the world ; that her husband's rank, of course, excluded her from 
good society, such as, she said, " she had always been used to :" 
and, in short, having awakened from a dream of girlish love, she 
bitterly repented of the step she had taken, and became careless of 
everything but the gratification of her worst propensities. 

This career did not last long. It would be neither pleasant nor 
profitable to enter into the particulars of her unfortunate case ; a 
few months* intemperance brought her life to its close, and left 
George a widower, commiserated by his comrades rather for the 
suCFerings he had undergone, than for the loss be had sustained. 
All these circumstances he had detailed in his missing letters to his 
mother, in one ofwhich he had also communicated the intelligence 
of his wife's death to her surviving parent; but, with great good- 
ness of heart and tenderness of feeling, avoiding all mention of the 
unhappy circumstances in which she died. 

If George and Kate had given themselves time to consider the step 
which they unfortunately took, and had not been blinded by youth- 
ful love, they could have anticipated nothing but evil from such a 
marriage. Kate was evidently labouring under the belief that 
George was an officer ; and the question whether his rank would 
eiiable her to live with people such as she had been accustomed to 
visit and receive, never entered her mind. She first began to feel 
her difficulties when she embarked on board the ship which was to 
take them to India ; but even there the superiority of her manners 
induced a special attention to her, and infinitely better accommo- 
4ation "was contrived for her than she had any rigU to : in short. 
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from the moment they were fairly laaocbed in the world* and 6h€ 
saw the path she had chosen, she became fretful and irritable, her 
pride wounded by finding herself unable to speak to, or associate 
with the wives of the officers with whom she was domesticated, 
and her ranity hurt by being permitted to stand in the verandah of 
the mess-room, to look in and see the co^ipany dancing when the 
officers gave a ball. 

That it was humiliating and provoking nobody ean deny, bat 
she ought to have calculated upon such evils before she married; 
that is, if she knew enough of '^ the service** to enable her to ap<^ 
preciate the relative value of its different ranks : however^ it is not 
my province to reason upon the wisdom or propriety of her early 
proceedings. Her ruin and fall may be fairly traced to her first 
great act of filial disobedience ; and her fate adds aJBO^er to the 
numerous instances already upon record, of the iil-success of runf» 
away matches. 

The^day on which Ensign Brown made his first appearance in 
Sir Cadwallader Adamthwaite's drawing-room, was a most im- 
portant era of his life ; and when he fonnd himself warmly received 
by the general, and presented pro formiA to his daughter) who, of 
course, knew him perfectly well by sight, he could not restrain a 
feeling of regret that ^is unfortunate wife had not so conducted 
herself through what he admitted to have been a trial, tbat she 
might have overcome all the hardsh^)s she bad previously endured, 
and have enjoyed the satisfaction of finding herself placed by ber 
husband's promotion, in society from which her girlish thought* 
lessness had excluded her. 

Sir Cadwallader's kind act of justice to the merits of Ensign 
Brown gave general satisfaction, and met with universal approba-* 
tion; and he was welcon^ed to the mess of his regiment with the 
most unequivocal marks of friendship and esteem. His official 
avocations prevented bis doing regimental duty, and his evenings 
were occupied in a participation in the pleasures of Sir Gadwa}^ 
iader's hospitable mansion. 

It might displease the reader if I were to doubt tbaJt he anticipates 
the result of this introduction of the ensign into the house of the 
general. He most probably guesses righdy ; but as there are cir- 
cumstances which render the case spmewhat dissimilar frop most 
others, he must be told the particulars* 

Eilen Adamthwaite, Sir Cadwallader' s daughter, was the be* 
loved of his heart. Her mother had died young— a mother frbm 
whom Sir Cadwallader had received, besides the most endearing 
proofs of constancy and affection, the vast fortune which he pos^ 
sessed, and which enabled him to support en prince the highest 
pieces, to which his noble profession and bis gallant conduct had led 
him. Upon Ellen— the dear^ the g^tle Ellen «^th^ love, (be devoid 
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tioB, which oBMWAi her mother's due, devolved at her mother'* 
death : and although Ellen, who was everything father coul^ 
desire, conid not but feel conscious of her power over him, she was 
the least presuming of daughters, the most gentle , and most amiable 
of girls. 

When Sir Cadwallader was offered the commandership-in-chief 
and second seat in council at the presidency to which he was at- 
tached, he accepted it, upon the chivalrous feeling of the greatest 
soldier, not only of the day, but of the land we live in— that he was 
the King's servant, and equally bound to obey his commands in 
the highest, and lowest of offices ; and although possessed of wealth 
Which rendered the appointment pecuniarily unimportant, he 
readily relinquished his domestic ease and comfort for the more 
negatively active domination over an Oriental army . 

^Khile holding this appointment, his constant endeavour appeared 
to t^to make everybody happy around him. . There was nothing 
in the sldte of the country which seemed to require any of the 
austerity of military discipline ; and the routine duty, although 
comprehending an extensive range was not that which required the 
vigilance and activity of war. He ** took the thing easy" himself, 
and his greatest pleasure was to see everybody subordinate to 
himself do exactly the same. He never grumbled if he saw men io 
*^ mufti'' or « white jackets;" desired every man to ** make himself 
comfortable" when he came to dinner; and, in short, was about 
the best-natured being that ever melted under an Indian sun. 

That he had taken a great fancy to Brown was dear. Major 
Mopes, whose death-like cSuntenance never relaxed into a smile, 
but of whom Sir Cadwallader had the highest opinion, inasmuch 
as he saved His Excellency all the trouble, not only of writing but 
of thinking, had dpoken very highly of George, and enlarged upon 
the meritorious course he had pursued in entering the army, as he 
had done, in order to relieve his mother, who had been in such a 
different position in society, from all charge for his support. This 
recommendation led Sir Cadwallader to talk to him :. he found him 
wellHuformed, well-read, intelligent, and, in fact, a gentleman. 
The prepossession thus cre&ted, and which went to the extent of 
procuring him the commission, extended further, and the only 
phrase— it is a simple one, and best suits the generar^ feeling, is, 
— ^*heiat«dhim." 

How often such prepossessions take hold of people, and how. 
seldom are they erroneous!— how unaccountable are the sym- 
pathies by which such prepossessions are created ! The moment 
Sir GadwaUader heard George*s story, and received the testimo^ 
nials of his merit and ability, he resolved to serve him,— and, in 
fact, to restore him to his place in society as a gentleman, which he 
pr4Hiwiiced hiBi to be to his daughter, whiie he wfis yet bin secre* 
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tary's clerk, as he was sitting i^ith her in the windward varhandah 
Poking his chilum. 

Ellen Adamthwaite, who, of coarse, saw George almost every 
day, accidentally, or perhaps incidentally, coald not help partis 
cipating in the interest which her father took in his fate, especially 
as the history of bis wife'js misconduct and death were matters of 
notoriety in the family, from Major Mope's frequent recarrence to 
the circumstance of the elopement from England, — and the com- 
miserating ''What a pity it is that nothing can be done to re- 
claim a person originally so respectable I" which was so often on 
his lips. 

When George became by royal authority a gentleman, and Ellen 
found she might look at him, and even speak to him, without any 
indecorum, she certainly felt more than ever the hardship of his 
case while doing the duty which his filial affection had imp^ed 
upon him, even regretting, as he did himself, the cause whic|p no 
doubt, was truly assigned for hiyB wife's distressing direliction 
from every religious, moral, and social duty. 

Nothing more readily excites an interest in a woman's heart 
than a bit of the romance of real life. George, selected by her 
kibd-hearted father for favour and promotion, was brought into 
her society the son of a ruined merchant, who had received the 
education of a gentleman, and had been educated in the expectation 
of succeeding to his father's wealth. He enters the army as a 
private soldier, to relieve his mother from the burthen of main- 
taining him, and he elopes with a girl who is desperately in love 
with him. In his past life, therefore, there appeared a combina- 
tion of events, sufficiently romantic to awaken a particular feeling 
towards him ; and it was not many days after his domestication 
at the general's, before £llen found her eyes resting upon his 
intelligent countenance much oftener than upon any other object 
in the room. 

There was a manly modesty in George's manner-— a sort of con- 
sciousness of what he might have beqn, of what he had been, and 
yet, of what he was which was peculiarly conciliating. Sir Cad- 
wallader lost no opportunity of bringing him forward. It seemed, 
indeed, to be his study to make him appear to the best possible 
advantage in company, in order, as it might be thought, to justify 
the partiality he had evinced for him, and the good opinion he en- 
.tertained of him. 

In London the circle is so extensive, that although some hundred 
or two people whisper, and look wise, and nod and wink at each 
other when a flirtation becomes a little too evident, there are seven 
or eight hundred others to whom it is a matter of no interest ; 
and, moreover, whatever people think, they keep their thoughts 
as far distant as possible from the flirters themselves. Within the 
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confined rkig-fence of an Indian presidency, the lightest moye- 
ment of that nature at head-quarters creates a universal sensa-' 
lions; all the worst passions of mankind are concentered and 
pemmican'd in a little community of that sort ; envy and jealousy 
assume the garb of friendship and esteem; and some miserable 
wretch, whose hatred towards one of the parties has been engen- 
dered or fostered by the remembrance of a slight or neglect, 
thinks it a duty he owes to so excellent a man as his Excellency 
the commander-in-chief, to mentioq to him what people say 
about his daughter and Mr. Somebody, whose society and con- 
versation she happens to prefer to that of the considerate friend of 
her father. 

Two month$ had not flown over George's head in his new capa- 
city before the whole tribe were in motion. '^To be sure/' says 
one, '^Sir Cadwallader is an extraordinary man : — he can't but see 
it." '^Perhaps he does not object to it/' says another. '^La i" cries 
a third : ^'what! let his daughter marry a man fk'om the ranks 1" 
''Hush !" says a fourth — '' the less we say about that the better : 
rose from the ranks himself." ^^ Flogged at Chatham for stealing 
a cock turkey," says a fifth. "Hush I" says a sixth, " here com^s 
his Excellency." Out turns the guard— ruffle goes the drum— rattte- 
dum slap go the muskets— and his Excellency is immediately sur- 
rounded by the little group iq the full exercise of Koo-too-isnb, 
who, the moment before, were exercising their historical and bio- 
graphical faculties in commenting upon the folly of his Excellency's 
conduct, and in descanting upon the obscurity of his Excellency's 
birth. 

That Ellen and George were somehow more paired oCF together, 
than any other two of the party, is most certain. In her conver- 
sation with him she did not disguise her esteem and regard for 
good qualities, which made themselves evident upon every possible 
occasion ; while he, regarding her as a superior being, felt that 
sort of admiration which wise men say is not compatible wfth ten- 
derness. The whole economy of love, however, is so intricate, 
so perplexing, so mysterious, and so perilous, that there exists no 
riile throughout the whole system without an exception. 

George once or twice thought that Miss Adamthwalite looked more 
than she said; and though he had not sufficiently considered the 
matter even to assure -himself that of all girls in the world she was 
the very last for whom he ought to encourage an affection, a word 
dropped by one of his friends on the staff, suddenly brought to his 
mind the real position in which he was placed. Then it was he 
taxed himself with selfishness in seeking her society ; then it was 
he resolved to alienate hfmself firom the delight which her conver- 
sation and accomplishments afforded him :— he would mix more 
generally in society ; he would dine abroad whenever he could, 
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mi would go out immediately after his ofBcial bosineM uras orer f 
1^6 would not go to tiffio, nor walk for an hour or two with Elleii 
in the varhandab : in shorty ho would not endanger her peace or 
comfort by giving occasion for remarks, which although wholly 
wiAoiit fi^nndatioQ, might wound her feelings or injure her re- 
putation. 

It WM not till the moment ha made these resolutions that the real 
itate 0f hii heart beeame known to himself. It was only then he 
dHiaa?ered that ha eould not act upon his own determination, 
Whao tilBn wan annouacad the next day. Sir Cadwallader forced 
him to stay and partake of it— desired his daughter to lay her com- 
mands upon hiai :-<-then, by bis Excellency's orders, they played 
abass t#gathinr,'«^nd than came in some visiters —George, of 
aottmov eenld not leave th^m j— and then— and then— fn fact, the 
W0rj «r8t day after thai in which he had decided upon a tota! a!- 
taratioa in hia proeeadfngs, was passed precisely as the thirty or 
forty praoatKot; days bad bean paased. 

It is a ganarally admitted axiom, that ^* abstinence is less difficult 
than an^deration |- and so it seems thought George : for failing in 
We prDJeat of philoi^hieaHy decreasing his happiness gradually, 
ha aaum to the resolntimi of abandoning it altogether. 

"Hia prajeet George mediuted to carry this. ^* stern resolve" into 
waeatioa, was one which did hmiour to his heart; but it required 
a aonfi^derata, and that very circumstance enhanced its difficulty. 
Tba flMimaat he bad ascertained the real state of his feelings, he 
more attentively— perhaps tenderly would be a better word — 
wafdiad ttia^daar girl to whom be was devoted. It was too true : 
«^looks and antions wbidi bahad attributed to friendship, or even 
to a aomplianee with her fetber's wishes, now that he had ventur- 
adlo diink 0f tova, bora a totaUy different character. Whatever 
dffm be bid ac^idantally praised, Ellen more constantly wore ; 
tba flowar be prafarrad wan always in her bosoip ; the songs he 
Jofod to haar» sha sang i and opinions which h^ had once express- 
ad, aha adapiad for bar awn. 

Oh I those irbo have never ^It the tender, galling anxiety of a 
atata likil ibis, eaooot i^ractate George's feelings during the week 
aftap ha had made the discovery of his real position. What h^ 
•ha done t— gained Uie dkctioas of hia banafactor's daughter ! It 
was not, raaity that sngfi^stad the trjuth: the word once spoken 
thi^ ga^a that tarn to bis thought^, decided it. The fascination 
mm over him— ha wat conscious that he was beloved* Sow he 
aatad ander thb impras^on remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Amomst 1m friends^-for of a fev Msomtm be had inwyr-^he 
frieadGeoFgeixed upon m the one to aid him in his rMCw (nmibe 
coimntsstoB of what f^ considered the damning erinie of ff>(P'ftf%^ 
iras the evrgeoA of hfa own regimettt-^a man of 9imm and ^hf #wd- 
neiss, iand one who waa profesaionaUy tai^tuiro upon whje<Qt# roC 
intended for genera} conversation ;--^4o him, after mJiiMtra 4dir 
beration, George proceedjBd, and faaYiag heijlged hi$ piriyiit# eaiv 
teld him he iranted his innodiate aid. 

"What I—a dueir' said Dr. Short. 

**r(e, my dear doetor/' said Geprge, '^ [ m iii-s#riMs]f W- I 
liave a constant pain i^ ny aide. I ought nol 4o ^ay here* f mult 
resign my assistant-secretaryahip and go hmm for my hoaMl* I 
want a smk. , cer uBCwe . 

'^ffmph!'' said Short— ^^ 6ee--yea^on which aide is tjio pain— - 
left— rightf* 

^'Intensely serere on the right aiide/' said ^eotfj^. f* | «uinot 
lift my arm perpendicadarly withoul &seXmg tfao wM exmicialjfl^ 
torture." 

'^ fjtnph 1" said the doelor. ^' You know wh^t i^&twfkf aaid 
upon th^^point 40 the old woman who said ijie earn ila^i^kiwi 
—eh ! — ^Wfeet a fool you nraet he to try I— eh 1" 

^* I assure you, doctor, mineis no laagbtfigfluittert'' mA &Mr»». 

"Let 's see your tongue. Cmph l-^^eao as a whi9l^> md r«#i 
as beet^root. Won*t do — eh 1 No tricks apon tmyeliers*-j90 ease 
of liver. Can't do niiat yon want— or wbstf; yon d<Hl't Wi^m^ Did 
Sir Gadwsdlader eend yo« to me f ' 

"No, indeed/' said fieoDge, ^*m& hmiaft bme U^ 4LWsp# of py 
tfek to you." 

" Why did you make a secret of it, eh ?'' jsaid Aort^ " Eswy 
man has n livery every liver ia aiAgect to idkieafie* Whut^s the 
use of mystery^" 

^* I Ifnow of no mystery,*' aaid fieerge^ 

" Won't do, Mr. Aesistastr-aecpetary,'' said Short* *f A MrgCMQ 
ought to have an eagle's eye, a laon'e heart, and a ]ftdy^« hwd- 
Cannot sray I have ?31 thoae qnaHdes ; but its £ar a$ 1^ eyo goes, I 
think, I can see as far as my neighboure— ehJ" 

"I don*t know whiE^ you abould make a merit of scieMig,*'' said 
George. " I have no disguises— I wish to be candid with you." 

^ Ah 1" eaid ^ort, " now I aee. You wast to teH me yon have 
nothing the natter with you & dtnd yet you wont me to j|^v<e yoM a 
sick certificate— eh I —that 's it— umph I** . 
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"My dear doctor," said George, " I believe you do know some- 
thing of my feelings, for you certainly have guessed my wishes. I 
am not ill,— at least in body; but I may be saved from being ill in 
body, in mind, in reputation, and in conscience, if you will but 
grant your fiat for shipping me to England.*' 

'^/know," said Short, '^ you are as safe in my care as a baby 
on her mother's bosom:— but I say— those gray eyes and black 
eyelashes are the devil 1 — ^aren't they ?^umph 1— sweet creature I 
Come, no nonsense, or you get no certificate. You .know it is all 
n^ighty fine your coming to me, looking as mysterious as a play- 
house conspirator ; everybody here, except your two selves, and 
perhaps Sir Cad. knows the whole story." 

" What story?" said George : — *'no word has ever parsed my 
lips-" 

" No : but a great many have passed the lips of other people," 
said Short. ** As for your own words, they are what we call su- 
perfluous—the eyes have it— eh 1— umph 1*' 
'* What you say, doctor,*' said George, ^' makes me miserable." 
" Very 1" said Short. ** I know — it . makes every man miserable 
to have gained the affections of a charming, amiable girl, with 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds:— it is quite a calamity I 
Poor Mr. Assistant-secretary I — you can't think how I pity 
you !" 

*' Doctor, this is no joking matter,'* said George. '^ It is useless, 
I perceive, to attempt disguise with you : you have seen or heard 
what I never suspected could have been even remarkable. If I 
wished your assistance upon this point when I came into this room, 
it is ten thousand times more desirable to me now." 
" Umph V* said Short. « Why ?" 

" Why r* exclaimed George :— " we have so suddenly and deeply 
plunged into this discussion ; you assume so much, and I have 
such perfect faith and confidence in you, that — " 

'^ You are good enough to propose telling me what I know al- 
ready," interrupted Short. 

"No, not what you know already," said George, "but what my 
resolution is. The general, in the outset of my career here, be- 
friended me, espoused my cause, restored me to society, and made 
me what I am. I am admitted into his family, and I evince my 
gratitude to him for all his kindnesses by—" 

"—By permitting his daughter to fall in love with you I" said 
Short :— "how can you hdp that?" 

"If such should be the case," said George, "it is my duty in- 
stantly to quit this place." 

" To be sure I" said Short—" and add to all the other marks of 
your sense of the General's obligations by leaving his only darling 
child to break her heart.": 
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'^ Do not talk in this way, doctor/' said the assistant secretary, 
" it is F'r^ . 

" Pshaw 1" said Short. "No nonsense: stay where you are— 
I'll give you no certificate." 

" Then I must go without one/' said George. "Private basir 
ness in England" — 

"Very private, indeed I" said Short. " I say, stay where you 
are." 

"My dear friend," said George, " it is impossible! What you 
have told me now, in addition to a remark which I accidentally 
overheard, renders it imperatively necessary that I should go. It 
is the only favour I have ventured to ask of you, or of any man 
since I have been here : grant me the certificate, let me show it to 
Sir Cadwallader, and tear myself away from the only place in the 
world where I care to live." 

"Ohl" said Short, putting his finger to his nose— " mutual, I 
see. Umphl'' • 

" I did not say—" 

" Yes, you did," said Short. ." How do you know Sir Cad. will 
let you go?" 

" If he could," said George, "which for worlds I would not he 
should, even fancy what is passing in this room, he would—" 

" What I" said Short—" do you think he does not know what is 
passing in your mind and that of Miss Ellen's?'' 

"What is passing in our minds?" asked George. 

*^Our minds 1" said Short—" umph I— that's it— owr minds T 
The glorious we of literature is not more commanding than the 
* our' of you two. Why, you arc over head and ears in love with 
each other, and you cannot help showing it wherever you are. I 
know the symptoms, Mr. Assistant-secretary— have had the com- 
plaint myself : so has Sir Cad. — a great practitioner in that way : 
—d'ye think he is blind?" 

" I know he is everything that is kind and good," said George. 

"Well, then, perhaps his goodness and kindness may go the 
length of wishing you to be his son-in-law," said Short. 

"Impossible!" siaid George — "a creature he has made— " 

"UmphI" said Short, — "don't see how that interferes— eh I 
You had better talk to her of your heart than to ma of your liver. 
See what he says — or, if you don't like that, / will." 

** Doctor!" said George, looking extremely fierce. 

"I will," said Short ;— "that is to say, I shall tell his Excellency 
officially that you have applied for a sick certificate ; and, if you'll 
trust to me, I'll work it to the best advantage. If Sir Cad. is 
crusty, you shall have it. A pain in the side makes no show :— I 
can't tell whether you have a pain in your side or not. If he demur 
to y&ur going/you sbaU be in excellent health ; if he frown, and 
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espraMes a wivb tbat way, you shall be abipped for Gbeltenham 
in a fortnight." 

^' I knew/' said Georgei ** yo|i ^vonld be my friend." 

^^I am your friend/' said the doctor, 'therefore I want yon to 
atop* You hate enemies here as weH as your betters. Your going 
would be a triumph to some half-dozen of the fellows who have 
been dangling after Miss Ellen for the last two y ears, and who have 
never got so much as a smile from her for their pains. Ho, no : 
mark me^ Mr. Assistant-secretary ; — ^pu^the affair into my bands, 
and yon shall have the sick certificate when / think you want it, 
and not before." 

Geotge, it must be confessed, was incalculably surprised at the 
evident notoriety of an attachment of which he even fancied himself 
unconscious only a few days before. That the lookers-on see more 
than the players, is generally said, and here was a proof of the 
eorrectness of the saying : the very circumstance, however, of its 
having become a topic of general conversatioiutrengthened, as we 
have seen, his determination to put an end to the scandal throtigh 
the aid of his friend Short. 

bad he not beeti bound td his military duty by military law, his 
retreat could have been easily managed; but it was absolutely 
necessary that the Very mad from whom he wished to keep his 
motives for going, secret, should be the person, and the only 
person, who could dispense with his services, and grant him leave 
to put his plan into execution. As it was, he had only to trust to 
the doctor, whose proceedings he endeavoured to accelerate by 
pointing out to him the dangers of delay. 

That he was not slow to act, George soon discovered. At dinner 
the next day Sir Gadwallader began to throw out hints that he was 
aware of George's intention of applying for the certificate, and in 
general terms censured the conduct of commanding officers who, 
by permitting themselves to be parties to a deception practised 
under the connivance of medical officers, committed themselves as 
accomplices to what, after all, however strons the phrase might 
sound, was litde better than a deliberate fraud. 

"There's jobbing all over the world," said his Excellency. * * One 
is never safe. Any fellow that wants to shirk duty, makes friends 
with the doctor, and out comes a sick certificate. — What's the 
matter ? — Oliver, to be sure 1 As Short says, ^ Who can see a pain in 
the side?'" 

Nobody spoke^ because nobody exactly comprehended what his 
Excellency meant by this gratuitous observation, except George, 
who felt himself get extremely red in the face,-^a very natural 
eonsequence of being talked at by a commander-id-chief. Ellen 
did not know to whom the observation referred, and looked round 
the table to see if any of the balf-doaen giiesta were afleeted* Her 
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look rested on George : their eyes met : they both became sud- 
denly embarrassed, and Sir Cadwallader, yfho was good at a long 
shot, saw the glance and the response* which confirmed his diis- 
picionsy and decided his course of conduct. 

The evening of this day was passed as agreeably as the eyening 
before, but Ellen felt a difference in George's manner towards her : 
she could scarcely define what it was, or how to account for it, 
and yet it somehow connected itself in her mind with her father's 
hypothetical observation at dinner. The guests departed, uare- 
gretted by either of the Iovots^ for so, uDconsciously they were ; and 
the party was reduced to a trio, composed of Sit Gadwatladeri 
Ellen, andtthe assistant military secretary^ who always lingered 
last of the throng, were it never so late. 

^' So," said Sir Cadwallader, after a short pause, ''I suppose, 
Mr. Brown, you felt the force of my little remark at dinner about 
sick certificates-^h I I hope you did— it was meant expressly 
for you" 

'^Sirf' faltered George, anticipating the burst of displeasure 
which he was assured would follow this announcement. 

'^Yes, sir,'' said his Excellency, '*I understand you have been 
applying to Short for one of those melancholy testimonials of iU 
health, with a liver as sound as a roach, and the oonstitutioa of a 
ploughmaui" 

^' I assure your Excellency,*' ' said George, ^* that— I am not o«« 
pable of deceptiop upon any point : — ^I" — 

''I don't know what you call deception, Mr. Brown>" said Sir 
Cadwallader; ^<yon are in good health, and you want the doctor 
to say you are sick, in order to -quit your doty, and leave those 
who wish you well." 

Ellen, who began to feel extremely uneasy, and think her pre« 
sence at such a scene was scarcely necessary, rose to depart. 

" Stay, Mis?," said the General—" wait to hear what the gentle^ 
man has to say for himself." 

*^ Really, papa," said Ellen — 

"Really, Miss," said the General-^" recollect f am commanding 
officer here ; obey orders^— sit you down, Miss. If you wished 
for leave of absence, Mr. Brown ^ why not have applied to me upon 
any fair ground? I hate shamming — ehl" 

" It is impossible," said George, " for me either to extenuate or 
explain my fault. It is now known to you, m :— -there can be nO 
difficulty in my going noiv" 

" Why so, sir ?" said his Excellency* 

"You have exhibited my thoughtless^my ungrateful conduct, 
in its proper light," said George : " I cannot— indeed I eannot 
remain longer with you." 

"Suppose, 0ir, I cannot jspare you^" mA the General* 
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"JIfy services, sir," said, or rather sobbed, George, **are of 
no importance. I — " 

** That's matter of opinion," said the General. "But suppose 
/ could manage without you^ook at that young lady there—-d'ye 
think ^ could spare you 7" 

"Oh, father I*' said Ellen, who had sat trembling and cold, and 
pale, during theconversation— "I— don't wish to interfere." 

" You don't I" said Sir Cadwallader— ** not interfere I-^you do 
wish to interfere, Miss. Lord bless your heart I EUy,— haven't I 
been 'youog myself— eh? No, no, you can't cheat me, cunning as 
you are ; — you love this fellow, and he loves you." 

"Father I" said Ellen. 

Brown said nothing, but looked as if the world was on the point 
of annihilation. 

" Don't contradict mo, Elly," said the General: "where's the 
harm ?— Where's the wrong? When I heard George's story, I 
was resolved to restore him to his proper place in society, l 
brought him into my house— into my family — and you have fallen 
in^Iove with each other :— that's my affair. What then? When I 
first knew your poor dear mother — the best of women and of 
wives I —what was I ?— a subaltern— the second son of a grocer at 
Gloucester. That was it, George— her mother was an heiress. 
— It sounds vain now— she fell in love with me, as I did with her: 
Well, I became possessed of her fortune ; that enabled me to pur- 
<^hase up in my profession : and if it had not been for that, I might 
have been now a hoary-«headed lieutenant, or at best a captain of 
«ixty-two, going through my daily * Halt— left wheel,' till my legs 
ached, instead of being here a titled and decorated commander-in- 
"Chief. What has that dear womata to whom, under Providence, 
I owe everything, left me ? — this girl— this child of my heart— the 
dearest — the only object of my affections 1 Half a glance tells me 
the state of the case." 

Ellen sat with her eyes fixed upon her father — George's filled 
with tears— aiH jv^hat gem is brighter than a soldier's tear so shed? 

"Your conduct, sir," said the General, "has done you the 
greatest honour. I appreciate it in the highest degree. But it 
won't do— go you do not. If my Eljy here is foolish enough to 
sympathize with her father in his predilections, and chooses to 
give her heart to an ensign without a shilling, what am I to do ? — 
why, 1 11 tell you, Mr. Brown,— religiously to realize whatever 
wishes she may entertain, for the sake of her beloved mother, and 
to take care that she does not make a foolish match with somebody 
not half so worthy of her." 

" My dear father," said Ellen— 

" Tace, tace ! daughter of mine," said Sir Cadwallader :—" don't 
coquet,— don't try to deceive me. tiieorge, come here:— I am 
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serious— take her hand, my good^ excellent fellow I You, who have 
been so admirable a son, cannot fail to make a good husband. This 
is my firm conviction." 

"But, sir," said Miss Adamthwalte, rising, "I"— 

" Oh !" said the general, " you don't like him ! Oh ! that, indeed, 
is a different affair :— then I am out in my reckoning, and there's 
an end of the business." 

**I didn't say," said Ellen,— and bursting into tears, she caught 
her father round the neck, and her head dropped upon his shoulder. 

<< Come here, George," saidSirCadwallader— "come here 1— take 
her from me I I know what she means :— she is your's 1"—" I have 
neither chick nor child but this beloved one I" continued the Ge- 
neral, who seemed to have caught the infection of weeping— "I 
have nobody to please but her and myself. I think I have taken 
the surest method of doing both. I hate fine speeches— I don't 
want thanks— so, my dear souls, God bless you both I I 'm off— a 
syllable more from me would spoil it all. Talk over your own 
matters. Let these be the last tears 1 ever see you shed ; and to- 
morrow the babblers, and tattl9rs, and scandalmongers, shall have 
the pleasure of hearing how the old general has been fool enough 
to give his only daughter to a penniless subaltern I Good night I 
my children - good night I" 

Saying which, away went Sir Cadwallader, leaving the affianced 
lovers in a state of doubt whether they were awake or in a dream. 
George gazed on the blushing girl, even yet doubting whether she 
would fulfil Jier father's intentions. Their eyes met :— those doubts 
vanished. Words were inadequate to the expression of their feel- 
ings -—he caught her in his arms and pressed her to his panting 
heart :— at which particular moment, Major Mopes, military secre- 
tarv to his Excellency Sir Cadwallader Adamlhwaite, and Captain 
Narcissus Fripps, his Excellency's senior aide-de-camp, passed 
along the varhandah, into which all the doors and windows of his 
Excellency's drawing-room opened. 

This exhibition of mutual tenderness was, it must be admitted, 
something likely to make a commotion in a small circle. It, how- 
ever produced effects upon the military secretary and the aide-de- 
camp of a totally different character. Major Mopes, who had the 
highest opinion of George, and whose praises of his conduct had 
mainly conduced to create the interest which the general took in 
him was horror-stricken. The idea that he had been chiefly in- 
strumental in bringing him into Sir Cadwallader's family, the hap- 
piness of which he was now so evidently attempting to destroy, 
filled him with regret and indignation; all he hoped was, that his 
companion. Captain Fripps, might not have seen all that he had wit- 
nessed. He felt that if the secret were confined to himself, George 
might yet be saved ; that an appeal to his sense of honour and right 
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feeling would induce kim immediately to "withdraw himself from a 
sphere so dangerous as that in which he now was moving, — little 
thinking that George had decided upon doing so a week before. 

The aide-de-camp, however^ had seen tlie sight — which so startled 
him, that he, like the major, but ^from very diiferent motives, 
did not speak a word. At the end of the varhandah they parted 
for the night, during which, while Major Mopes lay considering 
how he might best save George and Ellen, and smother the whole 
afFair, the captain was arranging the manner in which it would be 
best to communicate the circumstance to the general so as to obtain 
the greatest possible credit for himself, and secure the immediate 
dismissal of his apparently favoured rival in the general's conside* 
ration. For which purpose, the ingenuous and ingenious gentle- 
man, instead of going to bed, as was his original intention, returned 
to the barracks and to the quarters of his bosom friend, Bnsign 
Honeyman, whom he had just left, in order to avail himself of his 
advice : thus, in the very first instance, himself doing all the mis- 
chief to Ellen's character and reputation, the preservation of which 
from injury was to be made the ostensible grouud of his communi- 
cation of the fact to her father. 

Honeyman, who was the inseparable companion of Fripps, agreed 
entirely with his friend on the course to be pursued in order to 
overthrow Brown; and it was accordingly settled that the captain 
should, the very first thing in the morning, make a confidential re« 
port to his Exeellency of what had occurred. 

Meanwhile the unconscious lovers, whose parting kiss formed 
the subject of contemplation for both the gallant heroes, were think- 
ing of each other and of the happiness which had taken them so 
completely by surprise, that they could scarcely think what had 
passed during the evening anything but a bright, yet baseless vi- 
sion. The old general was the only one of the inmates of the 
house who slept soundly. He went to bed to rest upon the con- 
sciousness of having made two people happy — of having realised 
his intentions of providing for George— and gratified his wish of 
giving Ellen the man to whom, insensibly and unconsciously, she 
had become devotedly attached : — and, above all this, he revelled 
in the pleasure of having found out their secret, and anticipated 
any communication on the subject from either of themselves:— add 
to this, his just appreciation of George's anxiety to quit the only 
place in the world which was dear to him — to surrender all the 
worldly advantages*it afforded, to preserve the being he loved from 
the anger of her parent, the malice of her /riend^— or, putting it 
as an extreme case, the ills of a marriage :i^ith a man who would 
have nothing but an ensign's half-pay, ev^n if, under the circum- 
stances, he could secure that— and the amount of Sir Cadwal^der's 
ielf<^gratulation may be in some degree ascertained. 
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The gun bad soarcely announced the dawn of day when Captain 
Narcissus Frippi was up and stirring ; there was no lime to be lost. 
It was his turn to ride with the general before breakfast ; the op- 
portunity would be favourable; the success of the disclosure was 
unquestionable, the getting tid of George was his great object ; 
for the captain's jealousy of the interloper, as he considered him, 
was not so much excited by his erident success with the young lady, 
as by the favourable estimation in which the young lady's father 
held him and his character : and when jealousy takes possession 
of the mind, it leaves room for no other passions but such as miay 
be made subservient to its own ends, and which may be called into 
action for its own revengeful gratification. 

Lavater says, that •• he, who being master of the fittest mortient 
to crush his enemy, magnanimously neglects it. Is born to be a 
conqueror." Captain Narcissus Fripps, whatever heroic deeds he 
might have been destined to do in other days, did by no means 
display this evidence of future success; and although George was 
neither his, nor any other man's enemy, he resolved that two hours 
should not elapse before he was irrecoverably ruined in Sir Cad- 
Wailader's estimation. 

The captain was a fair, sickly-looking man, always extremely 
well dressed, his hair assiduously ringleted on his cheeks and over 
his forehead. He wore divers rings upon his fingers, and sundry 
chains around his neck ; *his clothes fitted him as if* they were his 
skin. His voice was drawling, and he lisped a little. When he 
talked, he pawed the air with his hands flappihgly, something after 
the fashion of a kangaroo ; and when he wished to be particularly 
lively, playfully patted the arm of the person with whom he was 
conversing, afiecting himself always to be excessively shocked at 
everything that everybody said to him : in short, nobody could 
exactly make him out. He was considered excessively fine— evi- 
dently fancied himself a beauty, and was not quite free from a 
suspicion of aiding nature in the getting up of his complexion, by 
borrowing a tinge from art. 

To have been treated neglectfully by a young lady of Ellen's qua- 
lifications, and that she should so readily have permitted such 
marked advances on the part of one so unquestionably his inferior 
in rank and station, (for the Fripps' blood had been ennobled in a 
remote degree from Narcissus,) was galling beyond measure ; al- 
though his attentions to Miss Adamthwaite had never gone much 
farther than singing to her by moonlight, accompanying himself on 
the guitar, or making her a pair of card-racks, or painting a couple 
of rose-buds on the top of a cotton box. If she sometimes worked 
at those often-mentioned, indescribable strips of muslin which en- 
gage the attention of modern fine ladies, he would thread her 
needle for her ; and in winding off silk on bis thumbs he was most 
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assiduous and skilful. It was therefore the indignity which he con- 
sidered the circumstance to involve, rather than the jealousy of a 
lover, which urged him on to ruin George. His fate, however, 
was sealed, and when the horses were at the door. Captain Nar- 
cissus felt his heart beat with anxiety for the discovery. ''Lie 
still, little flutterer," said he, as he pressed his hand to his bosom; 
and mounting his st^ed, rode slowly off with his Excellency the 
Commander of the forces, to make their accustomed matutinal 
excursion. 

Horseback, it must be confessed, whether the pace be a walk, 
trot, amble, canter, or gallop, is not altogether suitable or conve- 
nient for confidential communication; and when the captain found 
the general resolved upon adopting the penultimate pace of those 
enumerated, he felt the difficulty of breaking the business to him 
insuperable. Indeed, Sir Cadwallader was not particularly partial 
to his aide-de-camp's society, and preferred, when circumstances 
permitted, the company of Major Mopes, who, upon the morning 
in question, stayed at home to counteract, if possible, the ill effects 
of the representation which the captain went abroad .expressly 
to make. 

After a start of a mile or so, Sir Cadwallader pulled up, and sug- 
gested to the captain that they should dismount, and walk up to a 
rising ground on the other side of a fordeble nullah, in order to 
get a view of tfie town at a point from which Miss Adamthwaite had 
made a drawino. but which the general had himself never happened 
to. visit. This was more fortunate for Narcissus than even he could 
have hoped; the place — the subject — all naturally tended to the 
point he had in view. The ^Mittle flutterer*' would lie still no 
longer : the aptness of the opportunity delighted him, and he was 
decided to avail himself of it forthwith. 

** Were you here with Ellen when she made the sketch?" said 
Sir Cadwallader. 

f *0h 1 dear, no, general," said Fripps; *5 1 never come out upon 
sketching parties with ladies : I shouldn't think of doing such a 
thing." 

" I don't see the harm of it," said his Excellency. '* In Italy, El- 
len used to pass the greatest part of the day in drawing from Na- 
ture : it would have been dull work if she had thought it necessary 
to have remained always alone." 

*!0h, dear Italy I" said Narcissus, sighing and turning up his 
eyes — **the climate is so charming there." 

''Climate makes no great difference in conduct," said Sir Cadwal- 
ladeir. 

f ' No, to be sure," said the captain, " but— I am so very particu- 
lar, I never presume on the good-nature of the dear ladies. Indeed 
what I see going on with other people sometimes shocks me^riot 
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only on aoepont ofmy own feelings as they regard delicacy, but as 
far as the honour and happiness of those I esteem and respect are 
concerned." 

'^Honour and happiness!" said the General,— '< what the deuce 
haye honour and happiness to do with a water-colour drawing?" 

^'Ohl dear no» general/' said the captain, pawing the air, ^'I 
did not say they had; but— perhaps to the artist they may be some 
thing." 

^' I hope; if you mean Ellen," said Sir GadwaUader; 'Uhey haye 
a great deal to do nth her." 

'^Really, genera^' said Fripps, ^.^I don't know what to say ; but 
I haye something to tell you which you ought to know." 

** Why, then, out with it, Fripps," said Sir Cadwallader. 

<< Oh 1 1 can't tell you all at once," said the captain. '^I know 
you will be yery angry — but I'm sure I ought to tell you : and yet I 
don't know how I shall eyer be able to do such a thing I" 

^' What I is there a plot brewing, or a mutiny hatching ?" said the 
General. 

'' Oh 1 no sir," said Fripps^ << it is nothing public ; it is-— oh, I 
can't tell you I" 

"Why," said the General, "I am not yery particular as to time; 
only as you haye begun, you may as well go on." 

" Oh, it*s so yery fie-fie 1 Sir Cadwallader," ^aid Narcissus. 

** Very what?" said his Excellency. 

"Very naughty, sir," replied the aide-de-camp. 

*f Who is it about?" asked his Excellency. 

" That is what I'm almost afraid to say," continued Fripps. *^ I 
neyer was so shocked in my life I — I declare I did not recoyer my- 
self for two hours after." 

"After what?" said the General :— " ^o speak out." 

** I don't know how to explain," said Fripps, wringing his hands 
like 

** Some sad widow o'er her babe deploring **— 

*^ but I'll endeayour." 

"Is it anything about my daughter?" said Sir Cadwallader,* who, 
although unaware that any scene had taken place, had long re- 
marked the aide-de-camp's growing dislike of George. 

"La, General!— you are such a man," said Fripps, "I declare, 
you seem to know eyerything by intuition." 
."Well," said his Excellency, "what has she been doing?" 

"I know I shall neyer be able to explain it quite," said Fripps ; 
" but— I— think I may mention that— people think— I— that is, Mr. 
Brown— is— rather too free— and particular— and— " 

"UmphI" said Sir Cadwallader. "If / don't find fault, and 
she doJBSQOt fiod fault with his attention8,-*>that is, if he does pay 
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ber particular attention^ ther^ is no ^reat fi9rm> ia that, Gaptate 
Fripps/^ 

^' No, sir/' said tbe captain; ^^butl'm sure you cannot guess. 
It is no fault of Miss Ellen's-— tliat I am certain of :— but— ^you 
bave no idea^ Oh I upon my ifford^hat Mr. Brown-—t speak , yon 
)wow, in confidence J;o you, sir^-but—he is such a rude man.' 

** Rude I" said Sir Cadwaller— " do you think so? As far — ' 

** Ahl that's where it is," said Fripps, pawing and ambling about 
— "I can't— It is something so very fie-fie — ^you ought to know it : 
jMit^ J dedare, I don't know bow to say it outHf 

" When did all this o0Dur?" said Sir Cadwallader. 

* < I haven't lost a m<meiii; in telling your Excellency/' said Fripps : 
^^ wh^ I saw ha(^ned last night/' 

^^Oh!" said Ibe General— (ie very doubt of George*s honourable 
conduct having be^ rdeased by laarning the date of the affair, 
whatever it was, whidi bad shocked the delicacy of l^be exquisite 
Narcissus)—" was it very bad?'* 

'^ I never did mck a rtii^g myself in all my life, Sir Cadwallader/' 
said Fripps ; " and, upon my honour ! I am sorry to have seen it : 
k has qvite iipaet me.'' 

"You didn't catch them in what the book-makers call ^an in- 
teresting sitnatiw,' Captain Fripps ^^ f^'^" ^^^ Sir Cadwallader. 

" La I General, you are such a man," said Fripps. ".I declare^ 
how you guessed it I cannot think— but you are right : so the mo- 
ment I saw it, I said to myself— weUJ tf ever -Ohl gracious— to 
think of the inan that his Excellency has raised to his present sta- 
tion ?-^4o tbinjc of—" 

"That will do, captain," said the General. "I am quite aware 
of the excellence oi yonr intentions, and I thank you for your ex- 
eessive eare of Ellen's interest and prospects : —now let us look at 
the prospect before us " 

" Well I" said Fripps to himself, ^* if ever I saw such a manf — 
"To think, you know, of that nasty, great, coarse creature, Brown 
— well if ever I — " 

"I ifaiak dm has done it remarkably well,^ said the general, 
p^tcitig kis band varhandahwise over his eyes, to look at the beauti- 
ful panorama before them» 

'I* Wliat sir ?" sadd Fripps, ambling about and twiddling his curis. 

"The view," replied the General. " That bungalow in the fore- 
ground is a beautifid ol^ect, and she has made the most of it. ft 
is ^M enongh, i^ten u I have been on the MuUigopatemy road, I 
i^ver was here before." 

Fripps looked ax his Excellency with amazement, and almost began 
lo Tep&fA not having himself been more lively with Miss Ellen, to 
whose rejMfited fortune Narcissus would have had no earthly objec- 
tion, even encumbered with the lady herself. ' 
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^' And 80," MtdfKr GadwaOader, returning to the msibject, ** joa 
surprised my daughter and my assistant military secretary in an 
interesting situation —eh f ' 

'^ Upon my word, General, it was not intentional on my part,'* 
said Fripps. '' I had just been taking some of Hoffaian's capillaire 
and water, and a sponge biscuit with Ensign Honeyman at his 
quarters, where we had been singing some little Sicilian duets to 
Ae guitar by moonlight, and time flew so quickly, that it was near 
eleven o'clock before we thought of separating. When I came 
home I met Major Mopes at the gate, and we went together through 
the varhandah, and there — I really— I assure you it is the first time 
I ever saw such a thing— but there— there — Oh 1 how shall I des- 
cribe the scene ?" 

** You saw Mr. Brown kiss my daughter, perhaps:— I understand 
perfecfly,** said the General:—** that's enou^^h, Captain Frlpps; 
we win settle that gentleman's affair after breakfast. So, come, let 
us take to our horses, and figisH our ride." 

It must be admitted that Captain Fripps felt disagreeably disap- 
pointed by the manner in which his Excellency received his account 
of the glaring indecorum which he had overseen : but he knew that 
he was a man of few words, with great promptitude and decision of 
action, and he stfll encouraged the hope of seeing his antipathy — 
the assistant military secretary,. moist unceremoniously expelled the 
bouse in the course of the morning. 

Differently, indeed, had the friendly Mq'or Mopes been engaged 
during the same period. He had seen and conversed with George, 
who, it must be admitted, elated as he was by the wonderful piece 
of good-fortune which had befallen him, indulged his playfulness of 
disposition by leading the major by a very circuitous route to the 
real state of the case ; indeed he dexterously avoided coming to the 
point tin he perceived, by his worthy friend's manner and coun- 
tenance, that he must not carry the joke much further. When he 
had explained all, and, to establish the certainty of his statement, 
presented the military secretary to Ellen Adamthwaite herself, in 
the character of her affianced lover, the major's gratification and 
joy were complete. * 

The breakfast, it must be owned, was a trial to the principal 
performers. Ellen, of course, had been informed by George of the 
discovery of their parting embrace by the two staff-officers— Mopes 
still thinking that Narcissus, who was generally occupied by thoughts 
of himself^ had not seen equally dear with himself. 

The moment arrived ; the general entered the breakfast-room. 
Slurries, rice, Bombay dudks, Java red fish, eggs, European ham, 
hump and kabobs, were thidkly intermingled with grapes, straw- 
berries, mangoes, and plantains. The grateful fumes of coSse fflled 
49t6 atmosphere; und the tea, uachflled by ^he "paving fimkA, 
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sparkled in its cups. Ellen took her seat with downcast eyes, after 
having received a certain number of paternal kisses from his £x^ 
cellency ; and Captain Narcissus Fripps, after having shaken hands 
with George Brown, deposited himself at the end of the table, di- 
rectly opposite the gallant yet melancholy Mopes, major and military 
secretary. 

As the meal proceeded, Fripps could not help noticing certain 
looks which were passing between his four companion^, especially 
as even the countenance of the major was every now and then illu* 
minated by a cursory expression more nearly approaching to. a 
smile than he had ever seen it before. The General looked at 
George ; George looked at Ellen ; and Ellen, affecting to repress 
his intelligent glances by a half-comic seriousness, was blushing 
crimson. 

Captain Narcissus Fripps began to feel exceedingly awkward and 
embarrassed. It was clear that his companions were in a confede- 
racy, and that he was, by general consent, *^ basketed.'' Very few 
words were spoken, and nobody' seAned inclined to break the si- 
lence. Narcissus felt assured that the General had availed himself 
of the first moment after their return home to lecture his daughter 
upon the di!eadful impropriety which he had witnessed; but this he 
could hardly reconcile with the fact that Brown was placed next her 
at table, and permitted to look and talk to her, Utile or much, as 
suited his fancy; while the eyes* of Ellen plainly exhibited the 
existence of an intelligence between them— which eyes wUl exhibit 
in the just degree to which such intelligence extends. 

It all at once struck the captain, that upon a principle not unfre- 
quently acted upon,~of doing what in certain circles is called, 
''wiping it up, und saying nothing about it,'* the General meant to 
take no public notice of the event which he had communicated, but 
that, instead of kicking the. assistant military secretary out of the 
house, he would give him some detached appointment, which would 
have the effect of removing him from his present sphere of action, 
and his nomination to which, would be attributed to the General's 
continued and unchanged regard for him, rather than as a man- 
oeuvre to separate him from his daughter. This idea the gentle 
Narcissus cherished; and perfectly conscious that the embarrass- 
ment in which they all appeared involved must have arisen from 
his solicitude for the peace and honour of the family, and coupling 
these effects with the absence of all remark from the General, 
touching the matter, he resolved to act upon the same principle, 
assimilate his conduct to that of Sir Cadwallader, and take the first 
occasion to make him sensible of the caution be proposed to adopt, 
and the course he intended to pursue. 

It ought to be mentioned that Captain Fripps was not a very great 
fj^YPurite with $^nybodv at bead-quarters. The major indeed called 
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bim '^ Molly Fripps/' and that too in a sad and solemn. tone; and 
George was quite aware that he affected to despise hiin. The 
stiffness of the breakfast-party would not of itself, therefore, have 
startled him, but the character of the stiffness oL this particular 
morning puzzled him exceedingly; for although httle was said, so 
much more was looked than usual, that never did captain more 
greatly rejoice than did this of ours, when the repast was termin- 
ated by the departure of Ellen. 

The young lady's exit was shortly followed by those of the major 
and George, and once again the aide^le-camp was alone with the 
Creneral. 

** Well, captain,** said Sir Cadwallader, ^* I suppose you think 
my conduct yery strange." 

. ** No, upon my honour I not, sir,*' said Fripps: ^' I quite ap- 
preciate it— so considerate — and so wise— and so like your Excel- 
lency." 

** I am glad you approve of it,** said the General : — '^ but who 
told you the history of my proceedings since our return home?*' 

** Oh! nobody told me," said the captain; ** I would not talk 
about it to anybody for the world." 

'^ Then how have you acquired the knowledge of what I have 
done, and what I propose to do?" said his Excellency. 

<* I conclude," said Fripps, " that your Excellency means to 
take no notice of what I told you, to the parties themselves,, but 
get rid of Mr. Brown in some way or other, so as to prevent the 
eclat." 

** Prevent the eclat of an affair known to two or three people T' 
exclaimed the General — " no, no." 

*' I protest, sir," said Fripps, ^^ it shall never pass my lips : I 
have too much regard for Miss Adamthwaite. It would be very 
shocking, I know, to let it spread ; but my duty to you, as well as 
my esteem for her, would keep me silent as the tomb upon the 

subject." 

** You need not restrain yourself. Captain Fripps," said Sir Cad- 
wallader, *' on my account or hers." 

" I know, sir," said Fripps, " that you have been so kind and 
good to Mr. Brown; and what a shocking vice ingratitude isl— 
And to think of his venturing to embrace any young lady, and espe- 
cially your daughter !" 

" Did you ever hear an old song that I used to sing when I was a 
sub.," said the General:— 

^ My mother having heard that Colin he had kiss'd me. 

Proposed to the youth that to-morrow we should wed : 
To church then we went, paid the parson his fees, 
And so fi^ot holy license to kiss when we please.* ** 

^* Ob ! dear, no," said Fripps, shuddering, and pawing, and 

8 
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nakiog enrtftyfog tows, <^ I sever heard each a yeng as tHt ia tf} 
fay life." ^ 

** Well, it may serve to enlighten you then,'' said the General* 
^< What if ElleivAdamthwBite and George Browa are ^bout to do a 
rimBar iMag— what should you say thenV- 

*^ Whatl" exelain^ed the captain — '< you don't mean, 8ir,««r 
that—" 

'^ I do mean so," said Sir Cadwallader. 

^* What I that delkmle fair ereature," said Fripps, in a soliloqubing 

tone, ** to—" 

«<--.Yes, is likely very soon to become Brown, Captain Fripps,*' 
iald the General. 

" Why, then, the discovery I made-—" 

** Was nothing retj important after all," paid the General. 
*< Your kfaidness and consideration for her and me are neverthelew 
equally admirable ; only if you had not gone back to your friend 
If r. Honeyman^s quarters, and told him what you had seen, before 
yoii meiitioned it to mm, our obligations perhaps would have been 
Seeiewba^ greater." 

'' Wellj I declare. Sir Cadwallader," said Fripps, *^ I only toM 
idm because I—" ^ 

** Because you happened to be sure of inding Kim up," said tka 
General, ** and you were not so sure of getting hold of anybody 
else .at that time to whom to give the interesting information." 

^^ Oh d^af) dear!-^I shall iiever be able to look at Misa Ellen 
again,'' said the captain. *^ I admit it was—how could you have 
known it, sir Y— dear me l-^what a deceitful toad Honey man must be 
to have betrayed me/' 

^* We will not discuss the matter any further," said the General. 
^^ i agree with you that it would he irksome for you to associate 
with my daughter and her husband after what has oecurred, and 
therefore you have my full permission to resign your aide-de«- 
campship, and join your regiment. I am a plain, blunt man, as you 
know, and of few words." 

^< Oh, dear Sir Cadwallader 1" said Frifq[)s, ^^ do nc^ force me to 
leave you t everything may be arranged, and I—" 

f* I wish you good morning, Captain Fripps," said the Genera). 
** My daughter bids me deelme on her part a scene of leave^4aking, 
and will not in all probability return home until after your de^ 
parture. Brown's name will he in orders as aide-dereamp this 
afternoon ; and, as I am now allowed only one, you will see the nt^ 
cessity of marching in < doubto quick.' Good morning." Saying 
which, his Excellency retired from the apartment, muttering hu- 
mourously to himself-— 

''But.Bov«ir mpre ^ 9f0Qec of min^" 
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^' Well, if ever I*' said Narcissus--^* dear me—thb \9 most uik 
comcnonly unpleasant! I declare I could scratch that nasty 
creature Honeyman's eyea out, for such a sly trick. 1*11 go to 
bioi — i9LX him with his conduct : — but I am sure we shall make it 
up before we part; because I am quite certain he did not mean to 
injure me»" 

And so Fripps went on murmuring to himself, until, to his utter 
dismay, oneof 8ir Cadwallader's ser van ta made his appearance with 
bis Excellency's compliments — wished to know when his ** things 
would be ready for moring/' This question was conclusive. The 
circumstance which had occurred--the awkward position in which 
he bad placed himself by his tittle-*tattle, and the intentions so 
evidently displayed in his conduct, all conspired to induce him to 
exert himself in fulfilling his Excellency's wish for his speedy dis- 
appearance. His servant was directed to make immediate pre- 
parations for the start; and the captain himself proceeded to Ho- 
neyman, to reproach and bid him farewell. Their quarrel was, 
as the captain had anticipated, soon reconciled ; and from the door 
of his dear friend's quarters, Fripps, after eating a tiffin of fowl- 
sandwiches, raspberry tarts, and barleysugar-drops, moistened by 
some lemonade, took his departure to join his regiment at Bombay. 

It is strange how much the loss of one, to a constant association 
with whom we have become habituated, afiects us. Ellen, who 
cared no more for Narcissus than for any other officer in his Ma- 
jesty^s service, naval or military, and in aH human probability much 
less, could not look at his vacant place at tiffin without a feeling of 
regret perhaps this feeling, considering the consequences his re- 
moval involved, as far as regarded his worldly circumstances, 
might have been strengthened by the recollection that, however 
innocently, unconsciously certainly, and most unintentionally, she 
herself had been the cause of his ejection. Certain it was, she was 
out of spirits, and George saw she was. He could not help feeling 
uneasy at the symptoms he observed, but his anxiety was con- 
siderably relieved when he had ascertainted that his friend was 
actually gone, and saw that Ellen, when her George filled his chair 
at dinner, was as much at her ease as she could be, knowing that 
the events which had occurred during the day were most un^ 
doubtedly forming the topic of conversation at every other table in 

the presidency. 

We must not bestow sufficient space upon the episode of our 
history, to dwell at length upon the proceedings at head-quarters 
until the day of George's marriage to Ellen was fixed. When the 
matrimonial termination to their acquaintance was announced as 
decided and inevitable, the public opinion of the forty or fifty 
estimable ladies and gentlemen, who formed the public of the place, 
turned wonderfully in favour of George. He was a most agreeable 
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person — so clever ; and it was so judicious of the General to advance 
merit, and consult the happiness of his child. And at last the day 
came, and they "were married, and proceeded to pass the honeymoon 
in the picturesqu)3 bungalow which formed the effective foreground 
of Ellen's last East-India view. 

The happiness of this most happy pair— for so they were — was 
not, however, destined to continue long uninterrupted : a sudden 
attack, and short illness, deprived them in the third month of their 
married life of the kind-hearted, generous parent, the founder of 
their fortunes and felicity. This event, of course, decided them 
mpon returning to England, and induced George to retire from the 
army. Having entered it, as an officer, much too late to expect in 
peaceable times promotion, even by purchase, to any valuable 
iixtent, he yielded to the solicitations of his Ellen, who had seen 
enough of military life as a soldier's daughter, not to desire a con- 
tinuance of it as a soldier's wife. Her tastes, — her pursuits, — were 
those of retirement and quiet, and the blessing of being so much her 
own mistress as not to be destined by a Horse-Guards' order to pass 
ten or twelve years of her life in an East-Indian cantonment or a 
West-Indian barrack, was too great to be refused. ' So implicit 
was Sir Cadwallader's reliance upon George, that, at the old gentle- 
man's death, he found himself, with some trifling limitations, in the 
possession of property, real and personal, to the amount of upwards 
of seven thousand a-year. 

In this position was George Brown when he returned to Eng- 
land ; and it may easily be imagined that the circumstances detailed 
in this narrative, when related by himself to his mother and sister 
upon the occasion of his first visit to them, produced in their hearts 
and minds sentiments of gratitude to Providence, by which a course 
of elents so propitious to their beloved, deserving' relative, had 
been ordained. 



CHAPTER X. 

Having given the reader a brief and succinct account of the 
prosperous progress of Mr. Brown, and deposited him in safety with 
his mother and sister, it now becomes necessary to give a glance 
at our hero Jack, and the measures he adopted under the peculiar 
and embarrassing circumstance of being accepted by two very 
charming women in the course of one afternoon. 

For a few moments after the arrival of the second note— that 
from Blanche— the little man was greatly puzzled how to act. 
That the answers to his declarations were jokes he had not the 
slightest suspicion, and therefore his difficulty arose from the ne- 
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cessity of at once lAaking up his mind. Unlike Gay's hero, he 
felt that he must say ''a word*' to both his captives : in fact, he 
was forced on the instant to decide, yea or nay — widow or maid. 
This was really a puzzler even for Jack, who scratched his hair 
half out of curl before he had got near a conclusion. At length he 
determined to postpone the Maircissement until the evening, and 
in the .mean time to throw himself in the way of Sir Charles 
Lydiard, in order, if he could, to extract from him his opinion of 
the widow's merits, and ascertain, if possible, the extent of his 
anger and vengeance if Jack should make her his choice. 

For this purpose Jack began what he called his tour of the Clubs 
— but, in truth, that of their doors — for Jack had not as yet achieved 
the right of crossing the threshold of any one of them. Never- 
theless, he was not an unfrequent occupant of their halls, into 
which, by asking after some man whom he knew to be out of town, 
or who did not belong to that particular society, he made his way ; 
and having performed that evolution once or twice, without, or, 
as he considered, with, perfect success, he at length encountered 
Sir Charles, and immediately joined him in his walk towards 
Grosvenor Street. 

In one of those amusing and instructive works upon natural 
history, in which we find recorded the traits of character peculiar 
to different animals, there is an account of a goose which had 
formed so strong an attachment to a Newfoundland dog belonging 
to the same master, that she never was easy out of his society. 
Neptune was conscious of this kindly feeling, and reciprocated it to 
a certain extent ; and whenever they were together in the yard, he 
feeding, and goosey looking affectionately on, or vice versd, it was 
all very well; but when Neptune took the air in the street of the 
village or by the road-side, or went to refresh himself in a neigh- 
bouring pond, goosey wBuld accompany him. Then it was too, 
that, after enduring the waddle and quack of his admiring com- 
panion for a certain period of time, Neptune invariably, as soon as 
he saw ai?y dogs of condition or puppies of quality coming, put 
hiinself into a long trot, and dart round a corner or over a gate, in 
order to exhibit his dislike of the connexion. Sir Charles Lydiard 
felt very much like dog Neptune, when goosey Brag joined him : 
however, as it was impossible, without rudeness perfectly incon- 
sistent with Sir Charles's character and disposition, to shake him 
off, he endured the commencement of a, conversation, which in the 
end excited the best feelings of his nature, and awakened in his 
heart the tenderest* sympathy for a much-injured friend. 

As the reader will hereafter be referred to this important dia- 
logue, he shall not be troubled with a repetition of it, here : that 
it ivas important may easily be imagined from the fact, that when 
Sir Charles reached the door of his hotel hQ invited Brag to come 
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in, and that tbey remained in conyersation in his drawing-room 
for more than an hour. 

The impression left upon Jack> mind by what he had heard from 
his "friend*' Sir Charjes was, that the loss of the widow would 
neither cause the breaking of the baronet's heart nor of his own 
head; and he was, as the reader may imagine, proportionably 
elated and elevated, and more particularly confirmed in bis ori- 
ginal intentions respecting his choice of that lady. 

Jack felt as if he were treading on air as he paced down Bond 
Street to call on some other friend, in order to makfi a new con^ 
fidence, no doubt; however, the Fates decided otherwise, for, in 
turning the corner of Hanover Square, whom should he stumble 
upon, but Rushton l~a meeting which, as he had magnanimously 
determined to leave him in the quiet possession of the elegant 
Blanche, rather pleased him than not« Rushlon, whose, "affe<y« 
tion" for Jack was, if possible, stronger than that of Sir Charles 
Lydiard, made a desperate attempt to get away from him, not only 
because upon a general principle he wished to avoid him, but be* 
cause the impression on his mind was, that ridiculous as the idea 
might at first appear, he actually was the creature for whom 
Blanche had withdrawn her affections from him, and that if they 
had much conversation, his temper would get the better of the 
prudence he meant to adopt until his suspicions were confirmed, 
and that he might resort to the expedient of kicking Jack somewhal 
prematurely. The rencontre was, however, inevitable. 
' " On your way to the ladies, I presume," said Rushton. 

''No," said Jack, ''not till the evening; I suppose we shall 
meet." 

^ Perhaps not," said Rushton, to whom Jack's air and manner 
appeared peculiarly pert and vulgar,-— and he passed on* Jack 
turned and kept up with him. • 

"Strange creatures, the females I" said Jack, perking «p hii 
head and smirking. • 

'' They are, indeed 1" said Rushton, as the thought of Blanche's 
aSsction for the burr which was sticking to him, flashed across 
his mind. 

" 'Gad, Rushton !" said Jack— (RushtOli shuddered at the fit- 
miliarity)—^< wonders will never ceasel—you are a happy man, 
with such a creature as Blanche Englefield your own." 

"That's a sore subject," said Rushton, ''and we had better 
not touch it. 1 ^know you are an admirable joker,— but jokes, 
especially practical ones, not unfrequently turn out ilL" 

" 1 know what you are up to," said Jack :— " down ,«pon you in 
half no time, smack, smooth, and no misuke." 

"I dare say you may comprehend my tteaniog," Mid Rwhien ; 
" but I repeat, that if you do, my presetil feettoiga are iM lo be 
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trifled with; aild.if you do not| thb is neither tlie time nor place 
Vb enlighten you.*' 

'^Don*t put yourself in a passion/^ said Jack; <'yoa neyer were 
nore mistaken in your life." 

'' Upotl what point?" said Rushton. 

About Blanche," replied Brag. 

Really sir/' said Rushton, ^< you are treading upon very de- 
licate ground. You haye entrapped me into a conversation wbidi 
it was my particular wish and desire to avoid in the present state 
•f i^birs I but you have now l6d me to a point at which 1 cannot 
^top^ You have alluded to a young lady in the most fiuniliar 
manner, who^ m my opinion^ has been exceedingly cIvU to you^ 
and I really do consider, under the circumstances in wbieh I am 
placed, I ought to know exactly the diaraeter of your latiiMief 
with her/' 

<'I shouldn'l wonder!" said lacks ''it only shows hoW ltt# 
lodgMt heads may be puzzled. Yen '11 intd out all how add ftbotit 
kf before to«morrow--ehl--are you awake?" 

"Awake 1^1 am," said Rushton^ ''yet I seem to be drwrnug. 
Do you then admit that your acquaintance with Miss Enf^field^ 
whom you so unceremoniously eaU Blanche, is so neaf its iavouf •* 
lAle termination?" • 

" My dear Mr. Mshlon/' said Briig^ " you are aaf^--at leasti 
as far as I am concerned : there are more horses in the stable thiiiA 
itbe^i^hl^^are you Awake now? N6? 1*11 pdt you out of your 
pain ihen^I hate to be crud^-^never am^ eVeii td dumb amiiMyi^^ 
eseept when I wunt 'em to stir their stumps a Int. No, no : tf 
miybody in the house hUl cause f^ jeatousy^ it isn't yoM# Will 
that do for you— eh ?" 

" What 1" sand Rushton, " afiH I to understand that Mrs« Dailing- 

" Mum I" i^aid Brag, bursting to proclito his wonderful success 
' ^" dumb as a Dutchman :— the widow 's the winner, fifty to cue/' 

"You are joking 1" said Rushton. 

" Not I," saidiack :— " thing settled, snug— smadii »nootb^ and 
no mistake. I know you don't half like Sir Charles^ I 'U settle hifi 
affair ; I speak, of cootse, in confidence*^ut so it is i«-ttae thing 
is what the French call a finny affair/' 

" Surely, this never mn be I" said Rushton. " What 1 after all 
the declarations I have heard her make— all her regrets that bis 
coldiless of manner so much damped her natural affection for him: 
after——" 

" Lord bless your heart 1" said Brag^ " there's no accounting 
fcnr females*- weathereocks-*eh 1" 

'^ I cannot comprehend it," said Rushton : *f evra had~" 

« Bo yoq beUeve it?'' said Brag* 
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" You say it, Mr. Brag," said Rushton ;— "it must be so." 

^^ I '11 do more,*' said Jack : '^ we are both in the same boat, and 
shall be near connexions." 

'^ Yes," said Rushton, in a tone not expressive of the feelings 
whicfi the anticipation really excited, " so we shall ;— well?" 

" Well then," said Jack, ^' you must keep the secret : — when 
a female is concerned, a man ought to be as still as a dead 
horse. I '11 show you her own note, — in course, not a word to 
anybody." 

Saying which he took out his pocket-book, and selected with more 
than ordinary care the widow's favourable billet. Rushton would 
have seized it, such was his anxiety to convince himself of the truth 
of his companion's statement, but Jack would not part with it. 
Rushton saw it was her writing, and read enough to satisfy him- 
self not only that it was a genuine document, but actually the 
" identical letter which he had seen her despatch in the presence of 
Sir Charles Lydiard and himself— a fact which, however much it 
might relieve him from all apprehension of Brag's further inter- 
ference with his proceedings, was in an instant coupled in his mind 
with the circumstance of Blanche having upon the same occasion 
also sent off a hateful three-cornered note to somebody else. How 
subtle are the workings of a jealous mindl~one evil overcome, up 
starts another : one doubt is renioved only to make room for its 
instant successor. 

" You see what she says," said Brag. ** What d'ye think of Sir 
Charles now— eh ? ^e hasn't been awake ! That, I think, is a finisher 
for him. I shouldn't have shown you this, but I know — I am sure, 
you thought I was beating about after Blanche— and fancied that 
«fce— eh?" 

*^ I fancy nothing now," said Rushton—" Blanche is all faith and 
truth !"— {" Umph 1" said Brag, dying, but not daring, to show her 
uptoo.)— "ButMrs.'Dallington,"continuedhe— "I well 1 have often 
told Lydiard that he was taking it too easy, and too calmly, and all 
the return I got was his reproach for being too hasty and too exigeant 
in my demands upon the reason and consistency of women in gene- 
ral. I knew what would happen." 

*• Was that since I became acquainted with her?" said Brag. 

^^ Long before," said Rushton : " and as for Blanche,'* continued 
he, still " harping" upon the letter, " mild and amiable as she is, I 
dare say even she deceives me sometimes." 

" I shouldn't wonder," said Jack, looking excessively cunning. 

" You are comforter to a doubting man," said Ruhston. 

" Well, good*bye !" said Jack. <* in course, you'll take no no- 
tice of what I have said. I think we had better have the double 
marriage the same iday—eh ! Mrs. Dallington Brag will sound well. 
I think I shall startle Lord Tom :— so^ mum ! a3 I say :— keep my 
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counsel, and it will all come off smack smooth^ right up, straight 
down, and no mistake!" 

Saying which, Brag quitted his wondering companion at the top 
of Barley Street, to which this dialogue ha4 extended their walk; 
and darted across the New road to a livery stable, where two 
or three of his horses, which did not belong to him, were standing 
at livery. ^. 

Rushton's feelings were considerably excited by the disclosure 
which his companion had made. His indignation was roused by 
the assurance and vanity of the coxcomb, ready to sacrifice the 
character of a woman who had owned her affection for him, to the 
gratification of boasting of her good opinion ; while his sympathy 
was seriously awakened ror Sir Charles Lydiard. That he had 
been, as he had long suspected, madef the dupe of a heartless wo- 
man, was now a fact incontrovertibly established ; and Rushton 
considered it his duty to Sir Charles, for whom, however uncon- 
genial their characters and opposed their dispositions might be, he 
could not fail to entertain a high respect and esteem, to make him 
acquainted with what he had heard from Brag,— or rather, which 
was most convincing, that which he had seen in his possession, in 
order that he might spare himself the needless mortification of re- 
ceiving a formal dismissal from the widow, as well as to rescue 
him from a further continuance of a system of hypocrisy and de- 
ception, for which, although it was impossible not to admit it, it 
was most difficult reasonably to account. 

Naturally enough, these considerations upon Sir Charles Ly^ 
diard's affair led to some reflections upon his own. Blanche, the 
gentle and the mild, was the sister of the woman who had conducted 
herself with such heartless levity and indelicate duplicity — not only 
her sister, but her constant associate -her confidante, no doubt. 
The last pert toss ff Brag's empty head had its weight in these 
calculations : it was most unquestionably to be inferred that there 
was no great difference between the conduct or character of the 
two sisters. But what was a hint or innuendo from such a person? 
Nothing I— unless backed up and corroborated by testimony so 
convincing as that which he had afforded of the widow's levity and 
fickleness. ' 

Rushton*s thoughts, however, still rested on Sir Charles Lydiard. 
A little more reflection upon the matter strengthened him in his 
first intention, of imparting all he kiiew to the worthy baronet— 
an intention which he more particularly determined to put in 
practice, inasmuch as a communication between them might elicit 
something beneficial to both. 

Accordingly Rushton proceeded to the hotel ^t which Sir Charles 
was living, and found him at home and alone. When he entered 
the room where he was sitting, he was sensibly struck by an un- 
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usual embarrassment in his manner, and a kind of afFectionate air 
in his reception of him^ Rushton felt assured that he knew the 
worst. They sat down; but the difficulty which Rushton naturally 
experienced in opening the subject uppermost in his inind^ was in- 
creased by the evident agitation of the baronet. A few common- 
place observations, and questions about ridings or walkings or 
dining, were soon exhausted. At length Rushton asked his friend 
if he should be at Mrs. Dallington*s during the day or evening. 

'' I think I shall go there in the evening/' said Sir Charles^ and 
bis voice faltered;— a pause ensued. 

** Have you heard from either of the ladies this morning?'' asked 
Rushton. 

** No/' replied Lydiard, looking earndStly at bis friend— '' have 
youT' 

''Not I/' said Rusbton — and then came another pause^ '^ What 
extraordinary creatures women ar« i" 

*' They are indeed, Rushton/' said Sir .Gbarlea« '' Pray, have 
^ou happened to meet that most odious of personsi Mr. Bragi iq 
the course of your walk or ride to-day?" 

''I have," said Rushton^ in a tone much more serious than the 
subject seemed to require, at the same time fixing his eyes eteadily 
upon the unhappy victim before him* 

'' He is extremely popular with the women/' said Sir Charles, 
'' which strikes me as one of the strongest proofs of the impossibir 
fity of comprehending the nature of their minds and tastes." 

''It does seem curious," said Rushton, " that apy thing so vain 
and so vulgar should have the power to induce women of sense, 
education, rank, and character, to forfeit all claims to respect and 
esteem by favouring his pretentions." 

"I^ray, Rushton, did the fellow make anv comnunifiation to 
you?" asked Sir Charles* . f 

" Upon what subjects ?" said Rushton. 

'^ A very tender and important one/' replied the baronet s " h»- 
deed, if you bad not called^ I should have endeavoitred to find you 
before dinner^ to have spoken to you upon it^" 

" Why, ho certainly did say sotnetbkg/' raid Rushton,^^' ft»d 
that something was very important." 

" Did he show you a lettor T said fiir Charles* 
• "He did," reified Rushton* 

" Well, then, we can speak without further disguise/' Slid Sb 
Charles;—" were you not thunder-stricken?" 

"It merely confirmed me in my ofien repeated opinion,-«^hat 
we know nothing of women," said RushtOn. 

" You have often told me you thought there was sortieCbing of 
the sort going on between tli^m," said Sir Charles; "but I take 
mattera 00 mmik BUnro eoeUy than you do, that^ I WDSm»f it fl^ 
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peared to me little dM thin the commoti badinage in which a pretty 
woman dearly loves to engage." 

''Ahl Sir Charles/' saidRashton^ 'Mt is that very coolness of 
which you boast that has done all the mischief." 

'' I don't exactly see that," said Sir Charles. ''Yon will find that 
I shall bring my young widow into perfect subjeotioBy more espe^ 
dally after this adventure of the chattering Brag." 

" After !" said Rushton — " Why, my dear Sir Charles, what ott 
earth do you mean 7 That after the exposure of falsehood and 
flightiness, delusion .and deception, which this fellow has had the 
good fortune to excite, and has now the vanity to exhibit in the 
public streets, you would marry Mrs. Dallington, if yOu could t*' 

*^ My dear friend, why not?" said the baronet« ** 1 mayi and do, 
feel deeply for all the results which you enumerate, and agree with 
you in your surprise that such results should have occurred : it 
seems perfectly miraculous I— but, however much I may syn« 
pathize with you, there can be no reason why I should give up 
Mrs. Dallington." 

'' Did you read the letter Brag reoeiredT' said Ruditon. 

'* I did," replied Sir Charles, '' twice Over— and, I assure you, 
was exceedingly shocked and amazed." • 

<'My dear Sir Charles," exclaimed Rushton, **we you made of 
ice?— 'exceedingly shockedT is* that a phrase Consistent with the 
discovery of such a proof of infidelity as this ?" 

"What can I say more, Rushton!" said Sir Charles* **You 
must feel the blow most severely, especially with your vivid imagi- 
nation and excessive sensibility ; but for me, I have only to thank 
my stars that my fair widow is still my own." 

"Your ownl" cried Rushton:— "what! after she has accepted 
RragI" 

" She accept Brag!" said the baronet, opening his eyes fath^ 
wider than usual— -"no, no-Hhat would be rather too much of 
a joke I" 

"Why, she ha$ accepted him I" said Rnshton, dashing his hand 
on the table. 

" In your circumstances, Frank,"^ said Sir Charles, " oM would 
not venture to suspect a jokes— but, whatever may have been the 
indiscretions of the meek and modest Miss Englefield, Mrs. DalHng* 
ton has, I flatter myself, too much good sense to be betrayed into 
any such absurdity." 

" Why, you told me yon had seen the letter," said Rushton. 

"So I have," replied Sir Charles, " b«t most assuredly no letter^ 
of her's." 

" Whose then ?" exclaimed Frank. 

"Why," said Sir Charles, "Blanche's letter." 

^'Letter to whom?" cried Rushtoft^ftartiDflMllifoclMiir. 
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''To her accepted lover^Brag," replied the baronet. 

"JTier lover 1" cried, or rather screamed, the infuriate Rush- 
ton. '*My dear friend, what do you mean?— what does it all 
mean?" 

" I mean merely," replied Sir Charles, " that Mr. Brag was good 
enough to show me the letter in question, which was written to him 
by Miss Blanche Englefield, accepting the offer of his hand,— and 
that I read it twice over." 

"Why, then, the world 's at an end, Lydiardl" cried Rushton. 
"Blanche false ! — ^Blanche 1— Oh I why was I deceived?— why was 
I duped?" - 

" I really don't know," said Sir Charles, in a tone which, by the 
contrast it afforded to the convulsive exclamations of his agitated 
friend, seemed to imply that he did not very much care. 

"But how do you bear it, Sir Charles?" said Rushton. "These 
women are worse than women usually are. He showed me a let- 
ter from the widow,— your widow 1 Sir Charles,— couched in 
exactly the same terms." 
"What I— accepting him?" said Sir Charles. 
''Upon my honour and life I yes," said Rushton. "What on 
earth does it mean? That dear, calm, mild — I shall go mad— rav- 
ing mad !— Wretch that I am 1" 

" Stop, Rushton," said Sir Charles; "follow my advice;^ sit 
down, and take rest and comfort." 
"Comfort I" 

" Yes, comfort," said the baronet. " I see through all this in a 
moment. While there was but one letter, and one traitress, it was 
all possible, though not probable ; the two settle the afiair : — it 's 
a trick." 

"A trick 1 my dear Sir Charles," said Rushton— "no, no I To 
think that that feir creature should so far forget herself— no, no : 
— ^I am sure she never could have written — " 
. *'My dear friend, I saw and read the letter," said* Sir Charles, 
" and I repeat it is all a tricks How could two women, living on 
the terms upon which Blanche and her sister live, accept the safme 
man in one day? No doubt, this wretched little creaiure has been 
persecuting them with his attentions, and they have undertaken this 
scheme as the precursor of his unceremonious rejection." 
"But why write?" said Rushton—" why.-" 
" For the better carrying on of the plot," continued the baronet: 
— " you trust their letters—/, their hearts. That very empty cox- 
combs may, and do, succeed sometimes, is too notorious to be 
denied; but here the case is totally different, in my opinion. The 
fat knight, in the hands of, the Windsor wives, was in a more en- 
viable position than our little steeple-hunter is at this moment in 
those of oneimaid and widow.' 
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** Do yoa really think so?" said Rushton, his rage moderating a 
little. 

- "Think!" replied Sir Charles— " consult your own common 
sense ; a moment's reflection proves it." 

" Upon my life I I begin to think so too," said Rushton. " But 
there is one thing which seems to me absolutely necessary, not only ' 
to assure us of their good intentions, but to vindicate our own 
characters and worry them in their turn, — I mean, that whether 
these notes are or are not intended to entrap and expose Mr. Brag, 
we should consider them serious, and- act upon the information we 
have received from their adorable imp." 

"I shall go to Mrs. Dallin^on's," said Sir Charles, ''this even- 
ing, as usual, see bow things look, and proceed accordingly." 

" Yes, but don't let us believe everything we hear too readily,*^' 
said Frank. , ' 

"What! still jealous— still doubting?" said the baronet. 
' "No, not that,"— said Rushton, " I will be there too; and while 
you touch upon the subject, I will watch their eyes." 
" The telegraphs again," said Sir Charles. 
" Yes, there one may read the language of the heart," said 
Rushton. 

"Leave the management of the affair to me," said Sir Charles : 
"I can conduct myself more calmly and moderately than some 
people. Rely upon it, my widow shall not get out of this.Iittle* ma- 
noeuvre without some trouble." 
" You will not distress her?" said Rushton. 
"A woman in tears looks remarkably interesting," said the 
baronet. 

''I love to see her dear countenance drest in smiles," said Rush- 
ton, "and I do hope you—" 

"We will go this evening. together;" said the baronet. . ''See 
how I conduct myself towards Mrs. Dallington, and if you. do not 
choose to follow my example, at least profit by experience." 

"I confess," said Rushton, "I am by no means satisfied; yet 
all you say — " 

"Is all that is to be said on the subject," said Sir Charles. " So 
now I am at your service for a walk or ride till dressing-time, 
and, if you have nothing better to do afterwards, for a tHe-d-Ute 
cutlet at Crocky's ; we can there talk over our future proceedings 
for the evening, and suggest some method of utterly exterminating 
John Brag, Esq." 

" Kicking him first, and shooting him afterwards," said Rushton, 
" is what I should respectfully recommend." 

"Oh 1 dear no," said Sir Charles, "most assuredly neither the 
oi^e npr the other; he shall live to amu^eus upon some ot]ier 
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occasion : irithont a fev tigers and lions, society wonM be <flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.' So, come away, and, I flatter myself, 
you will see me this evening at Mr. Dallington's in something very 
like a new character." 

It was under this engagement the iMends proceeded on their 
' stroll, Rushton feeling infinitely less at ease than the baronet, who 
viewed the aflkir in its true light, and was fully resolved upon 
having his revafuhe after his own plan. 

What the state of Brag's feelings might ha(ve been during the 
few hours which preceded the deciding visit to the same scene, it 
is scarcely possible to imagine. Mr. Duorow can ride two; or 
even three, horses at once; and some other equally astounding 
artist is able to dance upon two tight ropes at the same time ; but 
to manage two ladies under the circumstances in which Brag had 
placed himself, seems to be a task Herculean by comparison with 
either of the others. A man less conceited and self-assured would 
either have seen through the trick which they had so justly played 
upon him, or if he could have imagined the result possible, would 
have excused himself from accepting the invitation of -e^er lady, 
Hirben both were for the same night ; but Jack took it .|^r granted 
that he had, as he called it, "knocked them both overi^*'* i||id that, 
asthe ^^femaler" were "cunning ereturs,^' each one wpuld so 
contrive to play her own game, as not to awaken the suspicions oiF 
the other. 

As the time approached, Johnny made the most carefol prepara- 
tions for dressing. Never was anything so smart and spruce as the 
dapper cockney in what^he called his ** genteel comedy" dress ; 
and by nine o'clock he was all ready for the conflict. Circumstances, 
however,as we shall see, conspired to delay his appearance at the 
widow's, and Sir Charles and Rushton arrived before him. It was 
judged, however, better, for the furtherance of their scheme, that 
Rushton should not make his appearance in the drawing-room at 
the same time with his friend; he therefore made an excuse to the 
servant, that he wished to write a letter before he went up stairs, 
and bade him put lights in the literary in order that he might do so. 
Sir Chsrles proceeded to the drawing*room at once, and found the 
^dies akme, evidently waiting the arrival of Brag, whose exhibition 
was not intended by them to have been witnessed by anybody but 
themselves. Their surprise at the appearance of Sir Charles was, 
however, speedily changed into a feeling of a very different naturCi 
by finding him colder, more gloomy, and more reserved than even 
h$ was usually. 

(" Rely upon it," said Mrs. Dallington to her sister, "Mr. Brag 
lias been blabbing.")-**^ My dear Sir Charles, you seem vastly out 
ofspirita*" 
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^^ There ave dreumstanoes in the world which affect us to such 
a degree, madam/' said Ly^iard, ** as to render a concealment of 
the feelings they excite impossible." 

^^ To what do you allude, Sir Charles?" said Mrs. Dallington, 
really eoneerned at perceiving what she could not doubt to be the 
successful result of her manoeuvre. 

*^ I mean, madam/' saidLydiard, ^^ that a woman who permits 
the unequivocal attentions of a lover — encourages those attentions 
— ^nay, goes thq length of admitting her aftction for him, and then 
betrays him and accepts a rival, strikes a blow to his heart, the 
Anguish of which cannot be disguised." 

** Relv upon it," said Mrs. Dallington, ^< you have no cause for 
tbe grier yon describe." 

^' I ! madam," said the baronet, •-*' I am not speaking of myself: 
no, no — my sorrow and anxiety are excited by a sympathy for my 
poor friend, Rushton. Oh I Miss Englefield, what must your feel- 
ings be when you know the state of mind to which he is reduced? 
He has discovered all. He is aware of the transfer of your affec* 
llMs, and is, as I verily believe— mad T' 
^'Madl" said Blanche. 

** Yes," said Sir Charles i <• his feelings, as you well know, are 
itrong-^his passions violent. His conduct this afternoon I consider 
very liitle short of insanity." 

<^Und€(r similar circumstances, Sir Charles," said Mrs. Dalling- 
ton, ^* you perhaps would not be so violently affieoted." 

"Certainly not, madam," replied Sir Charles; ** but I can fed 
deeply for a friend who is. To my advice only will he be indebted 
for a speedy restoration, as I hope, from his alarming state. I have 
found the means, and 1 rejoice to know that he has adopted them.*' 
♦^ What may they be, Sir Charles?" said Blanche, her eyes filling 
with te.ars. 

^* Very simple, and, in my opinion, not particularly disagreeable,** 
•aid Sir Charles. ** There is a certain Miss Harrlgton, a most 
amiable, beautiful girl, who is awowedly in love with him,— Julia 
Harrington, I think, she is called." 
** Y-e-8," stammered Blanche, " I— know— I have seen her—" 
" Well," said the baronet, ** after what he had communicated 
to me of your conduct, it appeared to me, that as you had thought 
proper to reject him in a way so decided as by accepting another 
gentleman, which — forgive me, if I am wrong— he toid me you had 
donp, it was the most judicious thing in the world for him to trans- 
fer his affections to the young lady of whose compassion he was 
perfectly secure, and for whom, I happen to know, he entertains a 
very high regard, to call it by no other or tenderer name. 

** And/' said Blanche^ << did he take your advice^ and fly to her 
tl yoQF sogeestiont"^ 
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" Not exactly," said Sir Charles ; "I had to drive him to her 
father's house in my cab ; and although he certainly resisted at first, 
I eventually succeeded in settling him into an invitation to a, family 
dinner with them, where, I conclude, he is now sipping his claret, 
and making himself acceptable to the fair daughter of the house." 

** What on earth shall I do I", said Blanche to herself: — but her 
ejaculation was not so completely ** mental" as to escape the at- 
tentive ears of the worthy baronet, who felt his own character 
change, and his disposition alter, as he witnessed the gradual suc~ 
cess of his stratagem. 

** I think, Sir Charles," said Mrs. Dallington, who was now con- 
vinced that her proceedings with Brag were yet unknown to him, 
** that you might have spent the last few hours of your life more 
profitably than in separating two fond hearts." 

** Fond hearts !" said Sir Charles — ** the acceptance of a rival is 
no particularly strong proof of fondness. No — let him marry where 
he is loved ; and as for myself, Mrs. Dallington, I shall content my- 
self with waiting a little longer for the happiness which, I trust, 
my friend will shortly enjoy. I hope, madam, some day to find, 
like Rushton, a woman who will condescend to love me truly and 
faithfully. My pretensions, I own, are inconsiderable ; but I have 
at least the merit of sincerity and honesty. I admit that these are 
not such striking qualifications as those of Mr. Brag, a preference 
for whom I am aware you have exhibited, and upon which I have 
the honour to congratulate both you and myself. I wish you a 
very good evening, ladies." 

Saying which, Sir Charles walked out. of the room, leaving Mrs. 
Dallington and Miss Englefield in a state of stupor and amazement. 
That Brag should be laughed at by them, and made the subject of 
a scene which should in the end prove to their lovers the utter con- 
tempt they had for the pretender of whom those lovers were both 
jealous, was as the reader knows, the main object of their scheme ; 
but the mean opinion even they entertained of the man— if man he 
may be called— did not induce them to suspect the possibility of his 
exhibiting their two letters to his rivals. 

Their own agitation, and the manner Sir Charles assumed during 
the conversation, gave them no opportunity of explaining away the 
affair, and they sat looking at each other for two or three mi- 
nutes without speaking, convinced that the anger of Sir Charles 
was«genuine, and the stpry he had told true ; for although it was 
part of their object, or at least of Mrs. Dallington's, to Agitate the 
feelings of their devoted swains, it was most assuredly not their 
intention either to drive Sir Charles into old bachelorism, or hurjy 
Bushton into a marriage with Miss Harrington. 

<< Well," said Mrs. Dallington, *^ this has somehow taken a 
wrong turn. I admit thai Sir Charles's agitation pleases me ; it 19 
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what I hoped for t— although certainly I did not think that Mr. Brag 
was quite so great a monster :— but for you, Blanche—" 

"lam lost," said Blanche, '* for ever I Oh, sister, sisterl— why 
did I lend myself to this scheme ? If Rushtou marries that Misa 
Harrington, what on earth will become of me?" 

" There it is, Blanche," said Mrs. Dallington ; " while you had 
him all to yourself, you never were at rest, —always quarrelling, 
always reproaching, always accusing and defending/' 

" True," said Miss Englefield, ** but what are such quarrels? I 
know his heart — I know his good qualitieis — I can see his imper^ 
fections ; — but that I love him sincerely is now my greatest mis* 
fortune." 

Little did Miss Blanche Englefield think that this most unequivo- 
cal declaration of the state of her heart and feeling was clearly 
and distinctly heard by Mr. Francis Rushton himself, who having, 
instead of dining at General Harrington's, as Sir Charles had 
stated, entered the boudoir, in which there was no light, from the 
staircase, at the moment that his friend was giving his account of 
the proceedings of the morning, and not venturing to interrupt tho 
thread of a narrative which was to form so important a feature of 
their scheme, had dropped himself quietly into a well-stuffed chair 
in a corner of the room, where he lay perdu, not daring then to 
make his appearance, which would, of course, overthrow the au^ 
thenticity of Sir Charles'story; and afterwards being ashamed of 
admitting, by presenting himself to the ladies, when the worthy 
baronet was gone, that he had, under . such curcumstances, 
overheard the declaration which had given him such unqualified 
delight. 

"Well," said Mrs. Dallington, *^ of one thing it assures us, at 
all events, that however the warmth of the one and the coldness of 
the other may at times have excited our suspicions of fidelity in one 
instance, or affection in the other, it is now clearly established that 
they are both sincerely attached to us." 

" And what consolation is that to me?" said Blanche—" or 
how can I ever atone to myself for having, at your suggestion, 
answered the impertinent note of that odious, foolish creature. 
Brag ? What ipust Frank think of me?— to prefer such an animal 

to him IV ^ 

"Well, but surely, Blanche," said Mrs. Dallington, " Rushton's 
devotion to you cannot have been so entirely exclusive. I have 
heard him vowing that he would die if you rejected hun; instead 
of which, he immediately sets about making another match the 
moment he thinks you have cast him off. If he had chosen to kill 
himself, you could not help it, you know." 

" Oh! sister, sister," said Blanche, " do not for the world talk 
of such a thing :— Rushton kill himself for me /" 

/ 9 
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<' Yes t it was his course of proceeding,** said Mrs. DalUngton, 
" to agitate, etcite, and alarm you into loving him. Sir Charles'* 
line vith me has been totally different. It is our duty t o ourselves 
to conceal our feelings now, however strong they may be ; our 

honour demands the sacrifice.'' . 

"Honour! my dear sister," said Blanche,-" honour consists 
in deceiving no one. As for Rushton, you would at this moment 
be delighted to find Sir Charles as jealous of you as you have otten 
seen him jealous of me. Miss Harrington has long been attached 
to him, and now by this silly scheme, as I must call it, I have 
driven him to return that affection. If he could know the anguish 
I feel at this moment, he would best know how to appreciate my 
regard and esteem." , 

The tears that followed these words were more thatf Rushton 
could bear. His apparent meanness in listening— the certain 
overthrow of Sir Charles's scheme-every consideration but one 
was forgotten; and starting from his corner, he rushed into the 
drawing-room, and in an instant was on his knees before his be- 
loved Blanche. 

" I am here !" said Rushton,—" is this enough?" 

" Mercy on me !— Mr. Rushton !*' cried Blanche. 

« What !" said Frank, " did you— could you for a monent be- 
lieve that I should act as Lydiard has told you I had done? No, no, 
Blanche ! 1 am at your feet— your slave eternal : my heart— my 
hand— iny fate, are all at your disposal." 

" So," said Mrs. Dallington, " Sir Charles Lydiard is the wise 
manager of this scheme." 

" Yes," said Rushton, " he saw through the trick you were play* 
ittg, which 1 was mad enough to believe a matter-of-fact/' 

"And how might you have become acquainted with the story?" 
asked Mrs. Dallington. 

'' Your double victim,^' said Rushton, " was so elated by his 
success, that, in order to relieve Lydiard's weak mind, he showed 
him Blanche's tender billet ; and in order to prove what a dupe 
Lydi^ird was, he exhibited yours to me." 

" Was there ever such a detestable wretch upon earth !" said 
Mrs. Dallington. 

" You know he is coming here this evening," said Rushton* 

*' He shall not be let in," said Mrs. Dallingtoh. 

*' Oh ! yes, by all means let him in^" said Rushton. " All care is 
now banished from our hearts ; let us celebrate the happy ter- 
mination of all our uncertainties by a sacrifice." 

"As you like," said the fair widow. "And where is Sir Charles ? 

—is he gone?" 
"Not he/' said Rushton: "he is in the library, I take it. His 
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scheme i$ not yet half complete^ but he may now spare himself the 
trouble of working it out." 

^* I may indeed/' said the worthy baronet, entering the drawing* 
room through theboudoir, where he hoped to hare found Rushton 
still ensconced, and the mystification still in progress. 
'' Tbey know all/' said Rushton. 

" As I did before/' said Sir Charles. " I was perfectly aware of 
the obalracter of their proceedings towards our formidable rival, 
but I am equally satis&ed with yourself that we deserved such a 
return for our doubts of those we so dearly prize. 1 admit that I 
have been jealous, from an excess of esteem ; Frank has been 
jealous from an excess of love. It is time to terminate these little 
bickerings ; and if my dear Mrs. Dallington will be content with 
such a heart as I have to offer, it is hers, entire and undivided.*' 

** This is a very extraordinary proceeding," said Mrs. Balling** 
ton. ** I am taken entirely by surprise; however, Sir Charles, I 
know of no great advantage in concealing a generous feeling of 
attachment which I admit to exist — and so — we will consider of It 
to-morrow." 

" My dear sister," said Hlanche, *' I began to be very angry with 
you at one thne." 

<< When you thought you, should lose Rushton," said Mrs. Dal*- 
lington. ** but I never was much agitated, because I did not give 
that implicit credit to Sir Charles's history of Julia Harrington, 
which you, who were so much more interested, and therefore so 
much less able to form a just opinion upon it, did ; and I was at all 
events satisfied, that if your devoted had, in the course of two 
hours, made up his mind to a new affaire de caur, his cmur was 
not much worth caring for." 

" Well," said Sir Charles, "I confess myself happier than I have 
been for these two years." 

At that moment, it being about half*-past ten o'clock, the draw- 
ing-room door was thrown open, and — ^* Mr. Rrag!" announced. 
The effect produced was infinitely greater than the hero of the 
night himselif imagined. The cause of his being so, late was this ; 
—he had anticipated that the ^^ females," each manoeuvring in her 
own behalf, would not only have contrived to find opportunities 
for separate tites-d-t^tesy but tha this widow, who, of course, had 
the control) would so have arranged that there should be no vi- 
sitors to interrupt them.- When he first reached the house, he 
found Sir Charles Lydiard's carriage at the door. This annoyed 
him considerably, and he retired for more than an hour, thinking 
that the ** bore" of a baronet might have dined with his intended, 
and that he would go early. Upon his return at the latest possible ^ 
period at which he felt he could with propriety seek admission into 
so regular a family as Mrs. Dallington^s, there he still found the 
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eternal carriage of Sir Charles Lydiard. In order to show the 
earnestness of his feelings, he resolved to pay his visit, however 
inconvenient the presence of other company might be. He grasped 
the knocker : the thunder resounded through the hall. The door 
was opened ; and after the purgatorial process of mounting the 
stairs,— there he stood, in the middle of the circle,—" as^ large/' 
or perhaps we had better say as small, " as life I*' 

It is difficult to describe the various sensations created by his 
appearance-rthe indignation of the women, or the sovereign con- 
tempt of the men, increased tenfold by his vain, dirty, and un- 
principled exhibition of the letters. However, although there had 
been no time for preconcerting any course of behaviour towards 
him, it seemed simultaneously to strike the two happy couples, to 
treat him in that sort of easy^ commonplace manner, which might 
leave him without the slightest suspicion that the whole of the affair 
was known or understood, and so give him scope for a little of 
that admirable management with which he used to boas the ^ ' carried 
on the war," and to which^ it was evident, he must resort, to 
maintain his position relatively to his two captives. 

"You are late, Mr. Brag,*' said Rushtoii. 

" Yes," said Brag, " I have been dinijig with some monsters 
who sit and drink wine. Upon my life I we had to swallow four or 
five bottles after dinner, before coffee was ordered :— that I call a 
bore, and no mistake." 

The time to which this description referred had been expended 
by this exemplary man in walking up and down and round about 
the neighbouring streets, until he should see the departure of the 
baronet's carriage. Little did he imagine what had occurred 
in that very drawing-room during the period of his peregrina- 
tions. 

" I ought to apologize to you" said Brag, addressing himself to 
the widoWy with a look which the other three perfectly understood; 
— " but Lord Tom had two or three young fellows to dine with him 
— ^wanted me to do the honours and be crowpee; so I couldn't say 
no, — ^for Tommy is a right good feHoWy and no mistake, although 
some people don't patronize him." 

'*! thought Lord Tom, as you call him," said Sir Charles, "was 
at Dover." 

" Came to town this afternoon, and goes back to-morrow," said 
Jack, not in the slightest degree abashed or confounded. 

Sir Charles whispered something to Mrs. Dallington, which 
seemed very much to impugn the truth of Jack's statement ; during 
which little entretien. Jack drew his chair close to Blanche*s, and 
with a look which nearly destroyed the serenity of the rest of the 
party, said, in a low tone, "I was determined to be here this even- 
ing, let what might happen." 
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** I appreciate your Undness and consideration/' said Miss 
Englefield. 

" I was thinking," said Brag, in that sort of confidential whisper 
in which all the branches of the Brag family speak nothingnesses 
to handsome women, in hopes that they may be mistaken for 
somethings, " that you are too hard upon Rushton. What you say 
in your iiote is too severe : give him a trial. There's no account- 
ing for temper. I had a cover hack once, — as pretty an animal as 
ever stepped,— -but his temper was unaccountable bad. Instead 
of flogging or pulling him, I bore with him, and humoured him, — 
tried him with a snaffle instead of a curb, — and at last he went as 
quiet as a Iamb." 

*^ What r* said Blanche, assuming the same tone,— ^^ you re- 
commend patience, and advise forbearance 1 —I scarcely ex- 
pected this." 

^^ Upon my honour 1" said Jack, "you know I can mean nothing 
but what's right up, straight down, and no mistake. I like 
Rushton very much, and, I must say, I do think you don't give 
him a fair chance. I mean, if that 's the cause of your se- 
parating — " 

*^ What," said Rushton, "are you talking about me?" 

*« Nothing you need mind hearing," said Brag. " You," con- 
tinued he, rising from his seat, and leaning over Rushton's chair 
— " you are not like our poor friend the baronet in the next room 
—he, he, he 1— eh r 

" No," said Rushton ; " he seems entirely devoted." 

" Strange blindness 1" said Jack. " But, I say, Rushton,— now 
that pianche is gone to' join them,— upon my life, I cannot help 
congratulating you upon that. She is charming ; so mild— so 
gentle — eh 1 Do that off-hand — ^take my advice— hit the nail on 
the head— strike while the iron 's hot : settle— sign— seal— eh I — 
black and white, and no mistake." 

" t think I shall," said Rushton. 

<^ Blanche, dear," said Mrs. Dallington, <^ if you have any voice, 
sing us one of those little things of Rossini's." 

^* Voice 1" said Blanche,—** I have neither voice nor inclination 
to sing." 

^* Do 1" said Brag, taking her hand affectionately—" delight me I 
To-morrow I will explain all I said just now." 

Blanche turned from him with a shudder, which he mistook for 
a mark of sensitive affection, and proceeded to the piano-forte, to 
which, much to her delight. Brag saw RushtOn accompany her. 
It was evident to the conspirators that Brag attributed Mrs. Dal- 
lington's proposition for singing to a desire for a few minutes' 
conversation with him*^ because he knew enough of society to 
know that a young lady's song is the signal of the general untying 
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of tongues ; and that people who have been all the evening sitting 
as silent as the grave, hnmediately begin to talk and flirt the moment 
the music begins. To favour Brag's too palpable design, Sir 
Charles left Mrs. Dallington's side to make way for the pretender, 
and joined the happy Couple at the piano-forte. 

The bait was swallowed — the baronet's vacated place was 
instantly occupied^ and Brag as dose as he could be to Urs. 
Dallington in a moment. The symphony was luckily long and loud. 

" How shall I thank you enough," said Brag, ^^ for your note T 
It settles my fate :*-all done, snug and comfortable. I could teU 
yott such a story! — but mum for the present. How you can go 
on with that most worthy Sir Charles ! upon my life you are too 
bad ;^he believes that you are desperately in love with him at this 
minute— that I know;— and I know more,-^that he is desperately 
in love with you : however, he may stay or go, now, just as he 
pleases. My dear Mrs. Dallington, you have bound me in eternal 
gratitude :— all will go well— and, by Heavens! I swear—" 

''Sir Charles, Sir Charles!" said Mrs. Dallington, '< deleave 
those plavers and singers alone. Mr. Brag is getting so dreadfully 
tender, that I don't know what upon earth to do with him. I must 
have you, if you please, to break the particuiarlity of a tite-^tete, 
and to play propriety in that comer." 

'^ The devil 1" said Brag, in more than a whisper— <' what the 
deuce are you about? " 

'^ What 1 is our friend getting particularly animated ?" said the 
barotaet. 

** Not particularly, Sir Charles," said Brag; " I was merely 
saying that, which, under the circumstances, is mere matter of bu- 
siness, as I conceive. I may be wrong— but I like candour and 
openness nevertheless, and no mistake." 

This sentiment, expressed in the loudest tone of voice, reached 
the fair syren and her swain ; the lady ceased playing, and the pair 
burst out into a violent fit of laughing. 

*« Well," said Brag, who began to get uncommonly angry, ** that 's 
civil, considering how things stand at present." 

This remark threw Mrs. Dallington and Sir Charles into an 
equally powerful convulsion of mirth with that of the other couple. 

'* I can't help laughing at you, Lydiard," said Rushton. 

" Nor I at you, Rushton," said the baropet. 

" Well, it is all very good fun, I dare say," said Brag, " but, for 
my part, I see no joke in your laughing at each other : there's not 
much to laugh about in any of it, jf you come to that." 
- Here the four members of the party all laughed ten times louder 
than before. 

'* I am not aware," said Brag, "what you are all so very merry 
about." 
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^^ Why, Mr. Brag," said Blanche, with one of her sweetest looks, 
" we are all laughing at you !" 

"At M£ !'* said Brag. 

" Yes, Mr. Brag," said the widow;—" when gentlemen choose 
to write duplicate love letters to two sisters, and then show their 
answers to the two gentlemen to whom these ladies are engaged^ 
don't you think the affair, when discovered, becomes rather ri- 
diculous ?" 

The laugh which followed this question was so loud, that the 
voice of the servant, who announced supper,— a light and social 
meal to which the agreeable widow was strongly addicted, and to 
whidi her favourite guests were always specially invited,-"COuld 
scarcely be heard. * 

** What !" said Brag, " have you been hoaxing me? Why, this 
is too bad!" 

<^Not at all, Mr. Brag," said the lady of the house. " Had the 
conduct of either my sister or myself been such as to encourage 
your pretensions, we might have excused your addressing either 
of us ; but when you undertake to make two proposals at once, 
the pity we might have been inclined to feel for your blindness is 
turned into a sentiment which, as supper is wailing, I will no stop 
to describe. Come, Sir Charles, give me your arm ; Mr. Rush- 
ton, take care of Blanche. We are going to supper, Mr. Brag. Good 
evening!" 

" Good evening, Mr. Brag!" said Blanche, making a low curtesy 
to the astounded little man. 

** Good night, Mr. Brag 1" said Sir Charles, bowing formally. 

*^Brag, good night 1" said Rushton, nodding to him familiarly; 
and the happy quartette went laughing down stairs to their sym- 
posium, leaving Mr. John Brag as cold as ice and as white as a 
sheet, standing on. the heart-rug with his back to the iRre-place, 
transfixed, as it were , to the spot. The world was at an end ! His 
eyes rested upon the marquetrie. and the buhl, and the ebony and 
the ivory, and the Sevres and the Dresden, and the large looking- 
glasses, and the Louis-Quatorze tables,— all of which ha»had, half 
an. hour before, considered his own goods and chattels ; and there 
he would have stood till ^^ morning's dawn," had not one of the 
footmen, more considerate than the rest, gone up to him affd asked 
him if he should call a cab for him, for that it had set in a very 
wet night. 

It was all too true I— this appeal awakened him from his dream. 
He declined the offer, took his hat, and descended the staircase to 
the hall ; passed the door of the library where the supper had 
been served ; heard the clatter of plates, and the peals of mirth 
wUch were doubtless ringing at his cost, and stepped from 
the door of his lost paradise into a thick mizzling raiu with a 
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sharp wind, which drifted right into his blanched face, saturated 
his thin shoes, and made him as bodily miserable as he was men- 
tally unhappy. 



CHAPTER XL 

After this most disagreeable ejectment, the character of which 
might be well expressed in the words which Mr. Kane O'Hara has 
put into the mouth of the kicked out-of-Heaven Apollo, who calls his 
expulsion from the higher regions and his fall to earth, '^ a pretty 
decent tumble 1*' it may naturally be supposed that our sprightly 
friend, Jack, was rather out of sorts. As he baffled the wind 
which drove the sharp rain peppering into his eyes, new lights 
seemed to burst upon him; and in recalling to mind th^ whole 
course of his proceedings with the ladies, ^^ trifles light as air," 
came one after the other to his recollection, which, coolly and 
calmly combined, tended to exhibit himself to himself in anything 
but a favourable point of view. 

He began all at once to perceive that the lovers as well as the 
ladies had all along been playing upon him.; and the idea that both 
of them should have accepted him seemed, in the midst of the 
soaking shower, an absurdity only to be equalled by his having 
himself made the double proposal. In fact, it is quite curious, as 
a matter of natural history to consider the extraordinary effects 
produced upon the pretender by the wretchedness of his present 
position ; and one might have hoped that such an exposure, and 
such a degradation, would have cured his affectation and preten- 
sion for ever :— -but no. As soon as the next day dawned and the 
sun again shone, Jack's despondency was at an end, and his natural 
disposition^ for bouncing rather sharpened than checked by the 
desire he now felt of showing how little he cared for his late disas- 
ter, and how much better he could do for himself now that he was 
freed from his self-imposed fetters. 

It nevertheless suggested itself to him, that it would be wiser and 
more prudent to choose another sphere of actitKi ; for, besides 
having a better chance of success, it would remove him for the 
present^rom the town which held the ladies and their lovers, with 
all or any of whom he felt a meeting for the next few weeks would 
be extremely disagreeable. 

In casting about for a retreat, he recollected that Lord Tom, as 
Sir Charles had truly said, was staying at Dover ; and as that cir- 
cumstance would secure him a friend, and probably some introduc- 
tion into society there, he determined upon following his noble 
friend thither forthwith ; and therefore upon his often-tried prin- 
ciple of figuring in print amongst the great and gay, he caused bis 
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portmanteaa and bag to be deposited at a hotel in the vicinity of 
his town '^ plate/' at which he slept that night^^and at the door of 
which the Branch Coach of the Dover Union, would call for him 
the next morning, and convey him to the Bricklayers' Arms, with 
the certainty that he would, on the second day after his arrival on 
the coast, find amongst the ^' fashionable departures" in the 
fashionable London newspapers, the words—** Mr. Brag, from 
Pumpkin's Hotel, for Dover." It would have been easier to have 
slept at his lodgings at Kennington, and hired somebody to carry 
his baggage from his ** little place in Surrey" to the Kent Road — 
but no :— then he must have been at the expense of paying for the 
announcement of his own removal, whereas by his present ar- 
rangement he got that gratis, and flourished at the hotel for a few 
hours for less money than the insertions would have cost him, had 
he adopted the other means. 

At one time, soon after his father's death. Jack made an attempt 
at popularity amongst the sicklies at Cheltenham, and contributed to 
one or two public charities, and two or three private subscriptions 
for distressed objects. Upon these occasions he regularly trans- 
mitted his donation to the printer of the newspaper, with directions 
to deduct the charge of inserting his name and liberality in the co^ 
lumns of his ** widely circulated" journal, and hand the balance of 
whatever he enclosed to the charity :— for instance, one pound for 
the subscription, and five-and-twenty slyllings for advertising his 
benevolence three times. 

This ostentatious virtue has a parallel in an anecdote recorded^ 
falsely or correctly, I know not which, of a late celebrated dissent- 
ing preacher, who, upon the occasion of visiting a family reduced 
to a dreadful state of poverty, found the falther of four or five starv- 
ing children shirtless in bed; his necessities having driven him to 
sell his last remaining garment. A sight like this, could not fail to 
move so exemplary a man : he desired the children to quit the 
room, and forthwith divested himself of the shirt he himself wore, 
to *^ cover the nakedness" of the emaciated sufferer. This being 
done, the children were called back, and bid by their parent to go 
on thei)* knees to the pious minister, who had deprived himself of 
his own garment to comfort their father. They did so: they 
wept for gratitude, and they did more all four of them went, 
— one east, one west, one south, and one north, — and pro- 
claimed the excellence of the pastor; and when he quitted the 
house which he had adorned by his presence, women, standing at 
their doors, bent lowly before him, and pointed him out to the 
babes in their arms, whom he blessed ; and when their husbands 
come home from work the story was told, and repeated, until at 
length it reached the "public," who joined in the praise and ad- 
miration, which soon became general. What would they have said 
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or thought if they had known that this saintly person, who had won 
all their love and gratitude, had, in order to produce the desired 
^fect, put on, before he left home, the particular shirt which he : 
thus sacrificed over the one that he actually toore I 

It might be thought an ill compliment to one of the parties, to 
make a comparison between this departed worthy and Jack Brag ; 
but if the history be a true one, there is not much to choose be- 
tween them. Jack-however found, that with all his much-spokennof 
benevolence, he could gain no solid advantage by conciliating 
the aitection of a maiden lady, whose fortune he knew to be consi^ 
derable, and who was of a most charitable turn of mind, and he 
therefore quitted Cheltenham nearly as much discomfited as he now 
found himself on his departure from London— only the retirement 
in that case had been altogether voluntary. In his last failure his 
exit was far less qualified, and, in truth, he felt very much like the 
gentleman who in ancient verse says— 

*' Perhaps it was rightto flissemble her love ; 
But why did she kick me down slairs ?' ' 

The journey to Dover is not one which requires much space for 
detail, although scarcely a road out of London affords more strik- 
ing evidence of the wealth and importance of the British metro- 
polis. The frequent glimpses of the majestic Thames, bearing on 
his ample breast a daily fleet of countless vessels, and which espe- 
cially strike the foreign traveller just on leaving Milton, where the 
expansive reach of the Upper Hope first catches the eye,— are full 
of beauty and interest. The' verdant fields and " hedge-rows 
green," with the hop-gardens in full bloom, clustering even more 
gracefully than the boasted vine, afford a delightful contrast to the 
wide waste of la belle France, which, perhaps, one has just left; 
while, as far as comforts go, the inns at Rochester, Sittingbourne, 
and Canterbury, afford all that can be desired, at least to those 
who can afford to desire them. 

Amongst the mutations of fashion, few appear to be so reason- 
able as that by which Dover (the *' Clavis et repagulum totius 
regni," as Matthew Paris calls it; has become a place of favourite 
resort for the best society. It combines a great variety of attrac- 
tions^ and, as long as England continues at peace with France, the 
daily intercourse between the two countries produces a constant 
activity, and a change of visitors every twenly-four hours, for the 
enlivenment and amusement of those who take up their residence 
in it for the season. 

"No promontory, town, or haven, in Christendom is so placed 
by nature and situation, both to gratify friends and annoy enemies, 
as this town of Dover. No place is so settled to receive and deliver 
iateUigence for all matters and actions in Europe from time to time ; 
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BO town is by nature so settled either to allure intercourse by sea, 
or to train inhabitants by land, to make it great, ricli, fair, and 
populous ; nor is there in the whole circuit of this famous isle, any 
port, either in respect of security or defence, or of traffic or inter- 
course, more convenient, needful, or rather of necessity to be re- 
garded, than this of Dover.'* 

So sayeth Sir Walter Raleigh, \fk his memorial to Queen Elixa-* 
beth ; and if that much-injured worthy were alive to see his fa*- 
vourite town at this period, he would be quite satisfied that hvA 
successors in this transitory world have ably worked out his prin- , 
dple. The people of the present day are assiduously continuing 
their improvements under the sanction of the illustrious Lord- 
Warden. Nor are the improv^nents in the port and harbour the 
only testunonies of its j9ourishing condition; squares, gardens, 
streets, rows, crescents, parades, esplanades, and terraces, are 
rising from the beach, aiki form a delightful contrast to the busi*- 
ness-like appearance of the thickly-thronged pier, and the London- 
like gaiety of Snargate, with all the attractions of Muddle's and 
Mummery's. 

In this agreeable locale was John Brag, Esq. deposited at a quarter 
before seven o'clock; and having caused himself to be set down at 
the corner of a lane leading, up to one of the best houses in the 
place, he called a little boy with a ragged jad^et and well-tarred 
trousers, to carry his portmanteau and bag to one of the smallest 
hostelries in the town, which stands in Church Street, and rejoices 
inthe sign of "The Three Mackerels," at which "hotel" Brag pro- 
posed to occupy an apartment at the very top of the house,— for 
the benefit of the air. 

The first desideratum in mechanics is the production of the great- 
est possible power in the smallest possible space ; and the attain- 
ment of this advantage, in a moral point of view, was the ever- 
present object of Jack's ambition ; that is to say, to make as much 
show as possible at the least possible expense :— for Jack, in the 
outset of his feverish efforts at settling himself in good society, had 
disbursed so largely, that it had become a matter of prudence, if 
not of necessity, to " shave close." Several of his greatest friends 
were his largest debtors; and Lord Tom Towzle, as has been be- 
fore hinted, had not unfrequently availed himself of Jack's anxiety 
to oblige. Having, in iwo or three instances, dicovered that either 
the well was dry*, or that the pump would not work, his lordship 
had latterly given up soliciting the aid of his lively acquaintance, 
but at the same time had evinced less desire for the advantages of 
his agreeable society. Jack, however, who was one of the regular 
cur tribe, who sneak back to the vulgar great upon the " cut and 
come again'* principle, resolved, if he could not get his principal 
out of the penniless lordling, to take his interest in the way of m- 
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troductions to good company ; and so, like Sinbad*5 old man; he 
took the earliest opportunity of mounting his lordship the next 
morning. 

After a night, not blest with the most soothing dreams, Jack 
rose from his bed, dressed, and descended from his eyrie, resolved 
to find Lord Tom in time for his morning meal ; and having dis- 
covered a back entrance to the alehouse in which he had stowed 
himself awayj he proceeded by that route to the " Ship inn," where, 
he guessed — and, as it turned out, correctly — his noble friend was 
staying : — and there, as he proposed, surprised, not altogether 
agreeably, his noble friend in the act of sitting down to breakfast. 

"Why, Brag," said his lordship, "what the deuce has brought 
you here? Where's the widow? Has Lydiard shot himself? — or 
have you shot him, and bolted ?" 

"None of it," said Brag :— " no— that game's up :— cut the con- 
nexion altogether, stnack, smooth, and no mistake. Lydiard may 
have her — win her and wear her for his pains. Rather too cun- 
ning for me — can't bear forwardness — eh ! — you take. I value no- 
thing that does not require some hunting after." 

"What!-— then you have abandoned her,'* said Lord Tom; 
"left her mourning l—hard-hearted Jack ! 

' Sick with desire, and seeking him she lores, 
From street to street the raying Dido roves. 
So when the watchfal shepherd from the blind, 
Woands, with a random shaft, the careless hind, 
, Distracted with her pain, she flies the woods. 

Bounds o*er the lawn, and seeks the silent floods 
With frnitless care ; for still the fatal dart 
Slicks in |ier side, and rankles at her heart.*/* 

" There it must stick," said Jack— ** that's all I know. I'm off 
there : — I have seen enough of that house and its inhabitants :— 
old birds are not caught with chaff— -eh 1 No, no— I know enough 
of the females to take care of myself." 

"Come," said Lord Tom, "sit down, and eat : my notion is, 
that starving is good for no complaint. Keep your heart up by 
keeping your stomach full ; so, now 

^ Rebellion's dead and let as go to breakfast.* ** 

Brag needed no more pressing invitation to do ample justice to 
the substantial repast which was placed before him ; and his exer- 
tions in the way of replenishing afforded very satisfactory evidence 
that he was not pining for the loss of his "lady-love," and that 
his indifference was genuine and sincere. 

"All the world here," said Lord Tom—" not a house to be had 
— people you know by dozens. How long do you stay ?" 

"Never pin myself to tipoie," said Jack— "as long as I find it 
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pleasant. Have aboat fifteen invitations to different places in the 
country :— can't cut myself into bits— go to as many as I can. This 
fish is uncommon good— eh! — fresh out of the ^ater^ and no 
mistake.'' 

** How 's your mother, Jack?" said Lord Tom. 

" Can't say," said Jack; ** haven't seen her since the *Bridpe* 
day." 

" Then you don't knov whether she has forgiven you?" said his 
lordshipb 

"Oh I she's like me," said Brag, "she don't bear malice. I 
dare say it 's all right, up, and straight down, and no mistake, by 
this time. Talking of that, — ^are there any likely females for a 
matrimonial concern here?" 

"Why," said his lordship, "I have been here so short a time, 
that I can't present you with a list ; but in the afternoon the band 
will play on the Parade, and we '11 go and see the turn-out. You 
still stick to the marrying line?" 

" Yes," said Jack, "when I can see one to suit. I '11 have an- 
other cup of tea, my lord," continued he. "I say — talking of 
suiting— just look there— of course tiled, as I say :— read that, and 
then, I think, you won't wonder at my cutting the widow." 

Saying which, the generous gentleman, the kickee of the family, 
tossed the accepting letter of Mrs. Dallington across the table to his 
lordship, for his perusal and edification. 

" Well," said Lord Tom, "what in the world would you have? 
— ^here is consent, or the deuce is in it. I don't see exactly how 
you could get out of the business after this." 

" I tell you, my lord, I cut and run," said Jack. " What I saw 
the evening before last, when I went, settled it. I took my hat 
and walked — ^wouldn't even stop to supper :— a regular turn off." 

" What did you see," said Lord Tom. 

"Hum I" said Jack, "that never passes my lips. Where the 
female sex is concerned, honour is everything. I know you 
wouldn't wish me to say more : the thing 's over now, and there 's 
an end : but if I do marry, rely upon it, neither Mrs. Dallington 
nor Miss Englefield shall visit my wife : that's a\\:^entree nows, as 
the French says, and no mistake." 

** Well, I am sorry to hear this," said Lord Tom ; " for although, 
somehow, I was never a favourite there, I had the merit of in- 
troducing you to them, and I wish the acquaintance had been 
more satisfactory. I suppose they will take up with their long- 
dangling lovers." 

" Perhaps yes," said Brag, putting his finger to his nose— "per- 
haps no : that 's no affair of mine. All / mean to say is, the ladies 
are * much of a muchness,' as I could show you— only, as- 1 say, 
hpnonr 's the thing, and no mistake." 
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" I believe» Jack/' aaid Lord Tom, " yoa hare a great deal to 
answer for. What's gone with the uiifortttiiate victim of your 
success whom we met in Regent Street?'' 

" Hang me if I know !" said Jack. *' Poor girl 1 I sometimes do 
think of her. Wouldn't do now for a wife— but— else— nice little 
thing in her way." 

" Didn't you say she was somehow connected with you?'* said 
Lord Tom. 

" Yes, distandy— very distantly," said Jack, wondering in hi$ 
own mind when he had ever been sufficiently candid, or drunk, to 
have admitted liie connexion in any degree whatever : " her bro- 
ther, the Major married a relative of mine." 

*^ I think it is rather lucky," said Lord Tom, " that her brother, 
the Major, does not take it into his head to make some enquiries 
upon the subject of the affair." 

"He's abroad," said Jack; *' besides— all snug— never sus- 
pected. Her mother wonders why I have cut them, no doubt : — 
out of my line — can't keep on visiting :"--one thing at one time, ehl 
different at another, you know don't mean to marry her, eh ! — a 
little too late, eh 1 — all that sort of thing." 

Lord Tom, since the affair of the " Bridge '* appointment, and the 
disclosures which the respectable Mrs. Brag had thought proper to 
make upon that occasion, began to grow a little more suspiciotis of 
his friend's strict adherence to the truth than he previously had 
been ; but as he was bound to countenance him as long as he re- 
mained in society, by his pecuniary obligations to him, he resolved 
to keep secret all the facts which had come to his knowledge, but 
at the same time more attentively to watch his future proceedings : 
indeed, the matter of Mrs. Dallington's note which he exhibited, 
combined with Brag's manner in describing his own indignation 
and disgust, had the effect of rather unsettling his mind upon that 
business, and he resolved to write to somebody in town for a cor- 
rect version of the break-off, which, under the circumstances, 
could not fail to create a sensation in — ^as everybody calls his own 
circle— *Uhe world;" Lord Tom thinking, that if Jack were con- 
victed of romancing at the expense of the characters of all the men 
and women with whom he was permitted to associate, it would be 
absolutely necessary to shake him off, and leave him to any legal 
remedy he might think fit to adopt for the recovery of the money 
he had borrowed of him, which his lordship quite well knew he 
had lent as a consideration for any good offices which he might be 
able to do for him in the way of patronage. 

After the discussion of breakfast, my lord and his little-expected 
tiger began their perambulations. The Pier was \isited, although 
the freshness of the breeze kept the '^females" from that de- 
1 ightful promenade. In the course of their walk they encountered 
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a eertaia Sir James Gannersbury, an old artillery officer of Lord 
Tom's accpiaintance, who with the greatest warmth and cordiality 
invited his lordship to dine with him that day sans fagofiy if he 
happened to be disengaged. 

The critical moment had arrived, and Jack, who heard the in- 
vitation given actualTy shook with apprehension as to the course.his 
noble friend might think fit to pnrsue ; his delight was great how- 
ever, when he heard his noble patron hesitatingly decline the bid- 
ding on the score of being engaged to " his friend, who was on a 
visit to him for a feV 3ays." The truth was, that Lord Tom had 
no great inclination to accept the invitation, and rather wished to 
back out upon the plea of being tied to his visitor* The gallant 
officer, howover, was quite resolved to have him, and entreated 
his lordship to do him the favour to present him to his companion, 
in order that he might express his wish that he also would honour 
him and Lady Gunnersbury with his company. 

To Jack this was the most agreeable thing in the world ; and if 
it had not been so, it would have been extremely difficult to evade 
it.. Brag looked at his lordship, who made no sign of either a ne- 
gative or an affirmative character, and accordingly his ** friend" 
bowed, rather awkwardly, and said he should be most happy : and 
the affair being settled. Sir James, " his pig-tail fluttering in the 
wind," made the best of his way Ihome to the house which he and 
his family occupied in the Parade. 

'* Rather a nuisance," said Lord Tom, after he had taken his 
departure : " deuced dull his parties in town : — Lady Gunnersbury, 
the greatest bore on earth— and two daughters, who sing all night ; 
a remarkably slow coach of a son, — and not a particularly good 
cook. However, we may see something to amuse us." 

" Daughters 1" said Brag : " rich— eh ?" 

" Poor as church mice, I take it," said his lordship, « and no 
beauties :— fancy themselves blue." 

" Blue 1" said Jack-—** what an odd notion." 

"Very odd, indeed," replied Lord Tom; **but they talk— as 
you will hear. All I hope is, it is not a mere femily party — for we 
shall die of the blues ourselves if it is." 

Brag, who was too happy at the idea of opening a new connexion, 
now that he saw his noble friend's Jkindness of manner towards 
him, began to wish that he had at once proceeded to " The Ship," 
instead of having studied economy so deeply as to ensconce himself 
in a minor and obscure house of entertainment ; — it would be so 
much more convenient — so much more agreeable— and be could 
then be continually with his noble friend :■— but now the great dif- 
ficulty, in his small mind, was how to get his portmanteau and bag 
conveyed from ** The Three Mackerels " to the leading hotel of the 
place. This repaired oonsideraUe dexterity to maoage^ but at last 
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his genius triiunphed ; and having got into his apartment, he sent 
for a fly, in which he deposited his property ; and having driven to 
the hotel, paid the fly-driver his fare, and dismissed him without 
permittiog him to exchange a syllable with any of the waiters, or 
ostlers, or porters near, which might have the efiFect of enlighten- 
ing them as to the *^ place from whence he came :'* such pains and 
trouble did he always take, to seem tp be, that which he was not, 
nor ever could be. 

Upon this special occasion he was remarkably unfortunate ; for 
although he had managed so much of the affair as has just been 
described, he was not destined to sail out of it altogether with fly- 
ing colours. It was about five o'clock in the afternoon when some 
gay friends of Lord Tom's had just arrived at the **Ship," whence 
they were to start for Calais in the morning, to whom his lordship 
had just introduced our hero, and the coffee-room was thickly 
peopled with persons of certain consideration, when a waiter ad- 
vanced to Jack, who was laying down the law about some horse 
that was to run at Doncaster in a somewhat authoritative tone,, and 
told him a young woman wished to speak to him. 

** Hallo I Jack," said Lord Tom— *^ what 1 at your old tricks al- 
ready I — more fascinations— no time lost. Where is she ?" 

** At the door, my lord," said the waiter. 

"FU come this moment," said Jack. ** Ton my life 1 I don't 
)£now what it means." 

" By Jove I but we'll see," said his lordship ; and accordingly he 
and the two or three men of his group who perceived that they might 
presume a little upon the goodnature of their new acquaintance 
Brag, rushed out into the hall, where stood before them on the steps, 
a poor wretched-looking girl, wearing black stockings, a cracked 
chip bonnet, a begrimed gown, and a dirty green baize apron. 

"The moment the horrid vision met Brag's eyes, he recognized it : 
— it was the one sole, solitary she-servant of the pot-house he had 
so skilfully abandoned. 

'*0h! sir," said the girl,— "I beg your pardon,^but missus 
found your nightcap and comb in the attic after you were gone — 
so she bid me run and bring them to you." 

"Where do you come from, my dear?" said Lord Tom, with a 
killing gravity of countenance. 

" * The Three Mackerels,' " said the girl, " where that little 
gentleman in the white cords slept last night." Saying which, she 
produced the articles in question, — the cap not bearing quite the 
lily-hue, and the comb, unclean as it was, being somewhat scant 
of teeth. 

The expression of Jack's countenance at the moment this exhi- 
bition took place was beyond description wretched. The friend 
and associate of Lord Tom Towzle— the companion of peers and 
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dandies — ^to be the owner of two sach objects !— as the French say; 
and that those objects should have been transmitted to him from 
the ** attic " of " The Three Mackerels/' where he " had slept the 
night before !*/ 

But the worst was not yet over :— what was he to do with the 
cap and comb, now that he had gotten them ?— for he had, almost 
unconsciously, taken them into his possession : — Throw them away 
he could not; deny them he dare not, — for, upon the edge of the 
cap, the letters B, R, A, G, were marked in red silk capitals. Must 
he ** quit the gay throng," and carry them himself up to his pre- 
sent dormitory? — or must he spread the history of the afiair still 
more, by handing them over to a waiter or a chambermaid to de- 
posit them there for him ? 

The laughter which this incident provoked it was impossible for 
the spectators entirely to conceal ; and the fact it elicited, as to the 
** vef^ue " of Jack's last night's lodging, did not at all decrease Lord 
Tom's suspicions that his friend was habitually disposed to justify 
his possession of the name in which he rejoiced. 

Brag thought, and thought wisely, that the best thing he could 
do was to, what he called ''cut and run;" and so if he could not 
check the mirth which the exposure of his weakness had excited, 
he might at all events escape the misery of hearing it ringing in 
peals round his devoted head ; accordingly, grasping the night-cap 
and comb, and devoutly wishing both of them midway between 
Calais and Dover, or anywhere else in the world but where they 
were, he bounded up stairs to his newly-acquired apartment. 

Had so miserable an animal as a punster been present at Brag's 
sudden departure, there would have doubtlessly been sundry cri- 
minalities committed in the way.of quibbles, about Brag's being 
armed cap-a pied but not comb-il-faut, or sonlb such nonsense ; 
luckily, however, the audience and spectators were well-bred, 
well-dressed gentlemen, and disdained a joke with as much sove- 
reign contempt as if they could have made one themselves. They 
looked at each other ; those with mustachios twisted their whis- 
kers—those with none, rubbed their foreheads; and all of them 
turned involuntarily to Lord Tom^ as the sun of the sun-flowers; 
in hopes ef ascertaining who the little gentleman in the white cords 
was, who had just run up stairs with p^rt of his bed-room furni- 
ture from the sign of ** The Three Mackerels." 

Lord Tom was a man of the world, as the reader may naturally 
believe : by his manner he repudiated any intimate acquaintance 
with Jack ; proclaimed him an excellent rider, light weight, and 
up to any hounds ; and further announced his intention of taking 
him over to Paris, to '' astonish the natives" in the Champ de Mars 
by carrying off all the prizes at the races on the following Sunday, 
to the infinite dismay of the sporting world of that lively city« 

10 
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BSf lordfliip aeoompanied tfais tcconnt of bis i^bsecpiioafl 
with an indcscribaMe look, vhich left bis lordship entirdy 
rated from any responsibility on the score of his manners or ha* 
bits and gave a tone to the character of the liaison between them, 
io the smallest degree flattering to the vulgar coxcomb who had 

raesntly escaped. 

When tbe hour of dressiag for dinner approached, $rag <^ shov- 
ed*' again— ibe coast was then dear ; but Lord Tom, if be had not 
T^ry much desired to benefit himself by JadL's only available ae- 
eonmlishment on the turf, and had not moreover felt conscious of 
the ^^debt of honour, which nrast be paid," would roost gladly 
haive either persuaded him not to accompany him to General Gun- 
nersbury's, or to permit him to send an excuse on account of a 
sadden attad^ ef spasms-<-a raging tooA-ache--or any other of 
those '^iUs -irhidi flesh is heir to,*' and which, as Dr. Short told 
lir. Brown in India, make no eicternal show; but lack would not 
9ve h|s lordfUp the slightest diance ior opportunity to get off the 
engagement. 

it was just as the dock was striking seven that Lord Tem and 
Us sqmre proceeded on foot, enveloped in doaks to screen them* 
sdves from the effects of a regidar gale of wind across the bridge, 
and pursued tiictr way along the coast, making first for Mrs. Dut- 
i^Vs balfas, and thrice taking a fresh departure for the great bom* 
hnfdier's hospitable manston on die Parade--a perfect silence hav- 
ipg been observed by both parties as to the episode of the cap 
and comb, any reference to wfaidi. Lord Tom knew would be nn'- 
ji^zauit to his oompaniMi, and the particulars of which he 
thought it most judidous not to touch upon, siiice, as the reader 
knows, bis lordship meant to make use of Jack on die raco* 
ennrse. * ' ■ 

When the visitors entered the drawing-room, Lord Tom was 
faorror-'^strnck and Jad^ deli^^ted at finding a large party already 
dissembled, amongst whom were several people whom he knew, 
and some few whom he did not know : however, the body con-* 
sisled of not loss than fourteen persons, who were destined to be 
crammed into a dining parlour^ licensed, by size, not to carry 
more than ten inside. 

Jade was presented to L^y Gunnersbury, who did not hear bis 
name, and subsequently to the two young ladies — young by conr-* 
t^sy-Huqpo^ whom ladL, very shortly after the performance of the 
eemmony of introduction, began to play off some of his most insi* 
nnaliag tricks. Th^ way in which the tall, gaunt damsels looked 
at him, most forcibly reminded Lord Tom, who was watching his 
progress, of the regards of mingled curiosity and surprise with 
wfiichthe Brobdignagian' virgins considered GuHiver ; Jack, how- 
efor, i^otUng daunted, woof; off at score ; and during the dreadful 
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quarter of an hour ]>efore duner, when the company were as cold 
and as stiff a^ wax-work. Jack's voice was specially audible^ 
Wben, however, dinner was anoounced, the unfortunate inter* 
ference of precedence with pleasure threw him out, and he fonml 
himself hst, and ''least/' except youug Gunnersbury, to quit the 
drawing-room, the fair ladies of the party being appropriated to 
persons having ascertainable rank, and he left next what he called 
the ^'crowpe^,*' with the back of his head exposed notonly to the 
draughts of wind from the sea, which found their way through the 
hally but to certain thumps and bumps of the door of the room it-^ 
selfy whenever it was necessary to open or shut it. 

The "crowpee" was, of course, young Gunnersbury ; and Jack'4 
left-band neighbour was a German baron, who spoke no English. 
The beir of the house was particularly fine; and even if he condes- 
cended to notice any of the stray guests whom his father was in 
the habit of inviting, while they were actually at table, made a 
point of cutting them dead, if he met them anywhere else the next 
day. He took an inveterate aversion at first sight, from Jack and 
his curls and studs, and never deigned even to look at, much less 
to^ak to him, throughout the rest of the dinner : Jack's position 
was therefore not particularly enviable. 

To describe accurately Lady Gunnersbury's character and con« 
versation is, I apprehend, beyond the reach of pen. The old lady^ 
who neither looked, nor, it is to be presumed, felt old, lived in a 
state of perpetual anxiety to talk to everybody near and about her, 
upon every subject which they might be discussing, being at the 
same time most punctiliously, or rather pesteringly, civil aiHl 
attentive to her guests, especially at dinner* This assiduity was 
derived from the age and mode in which she had been educated; 
and ber evident anxiety to talk with everybody about everything 
arose from the circumstance of her having once been deaf for se^ 
veral years together, of which iufirmity, Time, or some successful 
aurist, had cured her. It was her desire to show not only that 
she was no longer deaf, but that she could hear half a dozen 
things at once, and reply to them all, that produced an effect of 
which I despair of being able to convey even a faint idea. 

On the right hand of her ladyship, who assumed the head of 
the table, sat the Earl of Dullingham ; on the lef t. Lord Tom, next 
to whom the Countess was placed, on the right hand of Sir James 
Gunnersbury, on whose left was Mrs. Carnaby ; next to her was 
seated a Mr. Paddle, and between him and the ''crowpee*' Mr. 
Carnaby. Next the earl, on the other side of the table, was the 
elder Miss Gunnersbury ; and between her and her sister Sir Henry 
Rockly. Next to the younger miss was deposited the German ba- 
ron; and between the baron and the '^crowpee," Brag. 

Seated and settled, and the soup discussed, the conversation be- 
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came general, but not universal. The neighbours ^ho were ac- 
quainted with each oth^r began to chat; the Earl and Maria— the 
Countess and Sir James— Lady Gunnersbury and Lord Tom — 
Hockly and Eliza— Paddle and Mrs. Carnaby— Carnaby and young 
Gunnersbury; — but Brag and the Baron were basketed. Had 
Brag been placed next either of the girls, he flattered himself, 
from the play he had made up-stairs, and the way in which his 
little attentioa» had been received, that he should have got on re- 
markably well, and no mistake ; but being hedged in between two 
men, one of whom could not, and the other of whom would not, 
speak, was anything but jsmack smooth, straight up and right down, 
in his opinion. 

' When the Bable-like noise of the jovial party was at its height, 
Lady Gunnersbury began to be in her glory : in every dialogue 
she must have a word— in every t^te-^-t^te discussion and inter- 
ference ; and in something like this fashion did she continue one 
incessant gabble of confusion, such as could not well have been 
worse confounded. 

^'My dear Lord, take some of these cutlets. -r I think so, Mrs. 
Carnaby, ; always said she was beauti'.ul; dresses so well. — Done 
with saqse d la Souhise. — I *m glad you like Dover, Lord Thomas; 
the pier is so charming — so fine and clear in a morning-walk. — 
Looks so well in that pretty pink bonnet, Mrs.' Carnaby. — Thank 
you, I'll take the sweet : limit myself to two glasses at dinner. — 
Capital invention^ — four thousand gallons in a minute 1 — Very full, 
just now.— Maria, what wiH you have, dear?— yon eat nothing. — 
Wonderful accumulation of shingle. — As you say. Sir Henry, 
what a nian Shakspeare was 1 — dear, dear I — quite a wonder ris- 
ing in that dark age.—Striped red and white, was it, Mr. Paddle? 
—I love balloons.— Sir Walter Raleigh wrote it, my lord: I heard 
you ask Maria. I forget how many plays he wrote— fifty-two, I 
think. What a shocking thing to cut his head oflF, my lord, after 
all that time— wasn't it?— A blue body with red wheels — I heard 
you tell Sir James about the coach.- So superior to any writer of 
his time.— With morocco squabs.— -A little bread-sauce, if you 
please. — From Lord Mackdaudle's place in Scotland ; always sends 
us plenty.— Tremendous sight the parachute, as you say.— Come in 
boxes once a week. I don*t think it quite so good as his last. — I 
beard your opinion of Captain Marryat's book; one of our very 
best writers. — Meyer and Miller make for Sir James : you were 
asking my son, Mr. Carnaby, about shoemaking.— In three vo- 
lumes, with plates— And a little of the fontit*.— We get it from the 
library.— Eliza, dear, Mrt Paddle wishes to drink wine with you. 
Different place this from Paris, Mr. Paddle.— With a shifting 
rumble, Sir James, if you please.— Won*t Baron Bumbeltronden 
take fondu? You sp6ak German, Eliza, ask the baron ; I don't : I 
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. am no great linguist. I am very much of^the opinion that one 
tongue is sufficient for one wottian." *" 

" Especially, my dear," said Sir James, ** if, like Dr. Johnson's 
memorable sheep's tail, it be long enough." 

Under the heavy fire of my lady's eloquence, the dinner pro- 
ceeded, as dinners usually do. Jack had not opened his lips, except 
to put the viands and wines of his gallant host into his month ; and 
although Lord Tom supported him by asking him to drink wine 
with him, young Gunnersbury devoted himself entirely to Carnabyy 
to whom, when he did speak, he spoke in ai^under-tone, keeping, 
as it were, aloof from all the guests excepting the Earl and Countess, 
to whom he was obsequiously polite, and Sii%Henry Rockly, to 
whom he was remarkably civil. Sir James, however, called upon 
Jack to do him a similar favour to that which he had done Lord 
Tom; but in inviting him to the social intercourse, he unfortunately 
called him Mr. Brag, instead of Brag, which excited some attention, 
caused a slight whispering, and excited a few titterings. 

There is always in women a goodness of feeling towards those 
whom they imagine to be ill at ease with themselves ; a kind of pity 
certainly not akin to love, but which shows itself in an anxiety to 
^^make things agreeable." This sort of sentiment both the young 
ladies entertained towards Brag: they saw how perfectly uncom- 
fortable he was, and Eliza, who was nearer to him than her sister, 
after ineffectually telegraphing her brother to be civil to the 
stranger, put herself sufficiently forward to afford him a gracious 
look, which encouraged hiip to suggest a glass of champagne. Had 
he seen the expressioii'of young Gunnersbury's countenance while 
this ceremony was in progress, it would have turned his Silleri into 
prussic acid: the frown he bestowed upon his sister the first time 
their eyes met after it wad over, even more distinctly marked his 
high mightinesses entire disapproval of the whole proceeding. 

According to Brag's calculation, they had sat at least five hours 
after dinner before Lady Gunnersbury, whose incessant voluBSity 
it would be impossible to follow, at least with any chance of catch- 
ing it, until at length that exemplary lady at once delighted and as- 
tounded him by announcing the retreat of the ladies. 

*^Dear Lady DuUingham, I am ready," said the hostess. "/ 
see. Sir James; hate the custom nevertheless— separating after 
dinner.— I hear you. Sir Henry : with a band of music and a cold 
collation, I agree ; but in England.— Oh, fie I Mr. Paddle, that is 
really ungallant— unlike you.— In a barge by moonlight ; don't do 
so in Paris, Sir Henry.— What Eliza says is quite right ; but such 
a bad singer : however, we must bow to custom, Lady DuUingham. 
—I quite agree with you, Mrs. Garnaby, about the bull-fights.— 
Isn't it quite extraordinary ?— Prejudice and custom, as you say — 
Lights upstairs,— With the matadores and picadores, and— The 
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m&elette 9mfH6e, Str Heory, I knoiir .^Delicate ereattireii, iiideM ! 
— handfuls of nuts to throw the men doirn.— Very extraor^naffy* 
—At TortoniV, Hardy's, or anywhere else, al! the same.— Entirely 
steam.— Very fine sight, I dare say ^ two hundred horse power. — 
—The m^at, I believe, is given to the poor.— The **Nel pift" is the 
only thing she does decently wcH.— 1 differ with you still about 
the omelette.— Dragged away by horses.— Dear George, dof ring 

(he ben." 

The last words were music to luHs ears j and they ^ete fol- 
lowed, in less than fire minutes, by the adjournment of the ''fe- 
malef,^ Lady Gunnersbury stopping kindly to hope that he had not 
felt any draught IF air from the door during dinner,— an act of 
drrXty and courtesy which her son, by bis look, deemed entirely 
iStr^rffuotLs, but which induced Sir Jatnes, the moment the ladies 
were gone, to insist upon Brag's ctosing.up on his side, in order to 
Rescue him from the taciturnity of the baron, and the studied cold- 
ness of his son. 

Lord Tom, in the plenitude of his good-nature, seeing Brag so 
tmusually nervous and depressed, became anxious to put him at bis 
eade, and bring him out ; besides which, he felt in some sort of- 
fended by the supercilious manner which Mr. Gunnersbury had 
thought proper to adopt towards a guest of his father's whom he 
knew to be a friend of his. His lordship therefore gave Brag an 
** excellent character" in a whisper to Sir James, and, above all, 
lauded his judgment in horseflesh and his skill in equitation, to 
which he was the more readily inclined because his praises upon 
that point wore really well-merited, and because the noble and 
taciturn Earl of DuUingham, who sat on the opposite side of the 
table, had been, in his day, a great sporting man, and who, al- 
though now declined into the vale of years, and retired from 'Uhe 
* turf," still, as the old coachman loves the crack of the wUp, 
entered with more interest into conversations touching such mat- 
ters than any other. 

*'Ii strikes me," said Sir James, *^that our Government ought 
In some way to interfere in order to prevent the exportation of our 
best English horses, the effect of which must eventually be, not 
only the improvement of the breed in countries which, however 
peaceable the world looks just now, must and will, in the course 
of time, be at war witli us, but the deprival of the English cavalry 
of their acknowledged superiority in cattle 1 at all events, over 
our enemies." 

*'If I had my way," said Brag encouraged by the deference 
with which Sir James addressed this observation specially to him, 
''not a nag should go abroad— no, not at any price. I have been 
over and over again offered lumps of money fbr some of my hunters 
to go to France and Germany, and the deuce knows where. No, 
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fliyf I, not a bH of ft : I'm English from top to to©— strtight up, 
right down, and no mistake. I'll be no party to mending the fo- 
reigii breed, Jet what may happen." 

The German baron coughed, and young Guiinersbnry silently 
copressed bis astonishment at the burst which bis father's injndh- 
CI01IS patronage of the stranger had occasioned. 

** You are a true sportsman, sir," said Lord DoHingbam, grayely 
takng a pinGb of snnff. 

"And," said Lord Tom, "as good a rider as you'll see from 
Totness to Newcastle.'^ 

"I do iattcr myself," said Jack, "I can come it strong in that 
Kne"— (Here Sir Henry Rockly exchanged a look witb Carnaby)—' 
"and no miatake. Lord Tom knows what I'm irp to. In one we^k 
I 're bunted fire times, rode two trotting rtatcbes, and ibi^ee ste^pfe 
chases, picked up a hundred stones with my mouth in fifty-ftvd 
nmites, and kitted two hundred and nineteen brace of partridges." 

''With along bow," said somebody, loud enough to be beard bf 
Everybody except Jack himself, who was now on bis bobby. • 

"I stick at nothing in that way," said Brag— "do I, my lord?" 
---looking at Lord Tom. "Many a time I've gone after bounds 
for twenty minutes, as blind as a bat, as wet as a rat, and as sick 
as a cat, with the skin of my leg rasped up by the top of a grower 
from my. shin to my knee, and only brought to my senses then by 
bumping my head right against that of my horse, for all the world 
like a flasb 6f lightning, that loosened all my teeth in their sock^sl. 
That's what I call going across a country, and no mistalke. I'd 
have backed my '* Tantrum" agalinst anything of his age and inches 
fhat erer switched rasper.^ Jem Jiggins had the bandHng of him 
fof some time, and a queer one he was, at first; but they ^s 
begins rum, turns out generally well in tbe end. One day, boif- 
evcr, sold him :— run three foxes, one after anotber, right on end, 
seventy-two miles and a half in all ! — he was done : — got my m6tfey 
for him though, after that. Had him paiAted ; the picture is now 
at a little place I have in Surrey, with me on his back, topping k 
flight of rails, just alongside of "Fly-away Dick," with portraits of 
two or three Melton nfcn in the distance — eh f — that's good." 

This sudden dash out of his super-incumbent despair, ^nd the 
way in which he helped himself to the veteran bombardier's port- 
wine, in preference to claret, convinced Lord Tom that ^e was 
determined to rally against the tyrannical treatment which be had 
received from the young squire. 

"Have you hunted much in Dorsetshire, sir?" said the earl ; 
"if you have not, I should think the Vale of Blackmore would give 
you some opportunities of showing your skiH amongst the drains : 
balf the fences are double, and the ditches wide and deep." 

'* No, my lord," said Brag, " I 've never seen much of that country. 
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but shouldn't care if I did. I've heard of it, and all the histoty of 
Oliver's blind mare ; but folks do stretch sometimes. There's a 
story of a Lord Penfeather, or some such chap, which he used to 
tell of himself—- of taking a double fence and a double ditch, and 
afterwards clearing a Dorchester doctor, horse and all, who had 
grounded on the top of his nob just outside a drain beyond that : 
—that's what I call going it.. However, nobody's alive that saw 
it, so we have it all upon my lord's word, and that's not much of 
a go, I take it." 

A sudden death-like silence ensued, interrupted only by a few 
henis from Sir James Gunnersbury and Sir Henry Rockly, a look 
of dismay from Locd Tom, aifd a simper of exultation fropi the 
young squire. The pause did not last long ; everybody appeared 
astonished, but nobody more than Jack. The silence was at last 
broken. 

/'I assure you sir," said Lord DuUingham, in the most solemn 
manner, ^^the story is true — the doctor's name was Flapps. He 
indeed is dead, but there are others who saw it done, still living." 

"Oh," said Brag, stiH unenlightened, "I don't know — but I d^ 
know a great many of Lord Penfeather's friends who say 'no go.' If 
your lordship saw it, why, in that case, it 's all right, and no mis- 
take ; but from what they say of the chap himself who said he did it, 
Vhy-" 

^'I did it myself, sir 1" said the earl, more energetically than he 
usually said anything, drawing himself up into an erect position, 
looking pitchforks and tenter-hooks at Brag, and taking a pinch of 
snufF with all the dignity of the old school. 

**That is Lord Penfeather," said Lord Tom, wishing to bring the 
afiFair to a speedy conclusion ; " at least he was so, when he took 
the extraordinary leap in question." 

**Ohl" said Brag, turning as white as a sheet — "Ah I— yes, my 
loird^I— " 

At this most critical minute, when acted upon by various and very 
different feelings, every gentleman present most anxiously expected 
a denouement, the butler, an old and valued servant of Sir James, 
•made his appearance to announce coffee in the drawing-room, and 
being ^pivileged, by long service, to use a certain degree of fami- 
liarity with his master, added, in an audible whisper to that exem- 
plary ^fficer—" There's a large brig come ashore at the back of 
the pier. Sir James : it 's blowing terrible hard— and they are afraid 
she '11 be totally lost." ^ 

"Brig ashore 1" cried Brag, most unceremoniously availing him- 
self of a communication not made to him, and at the same moment 
jumping up— "I'm off, Sir Jaotes; excuse me— I may be of .^ : 
'—swim like an otter. Swam all the way from Oxford to London 
in nineteen hours without stopping. Have saved nine lives already : 
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got three medals from the Humane Society : don't value the surf of 
a sixpence. I '11 bet fifty to four I 'm on board that brig in ten mi- 
nutes from leaving your house— back in less than an hour. I know 
you 11 excuse me :— don't you think I'm right— eh? Humanity — 
philanthropy — and all that— straight up, right down, and no mis- 
take. Be with you again almost directly." 

Saying which, and without waiting for an answer, away Jack 
bustled, leaving his astonished companions in amazement ; Lord 
Tom, however, not a little annoyed that he should, in the end, have 
so far justified young Gunnersbury's hauteur in the beginning. 

The earl bore the imputation of exaggerating his leap with perfect 
good-humour, and explained to the rest of the party his own asto* 
nishment at the occurrence; but Lord Tom, beaten by the eveat, 
declined going up-stairs, upon the plea of endeavouring to prevent 
his friend from rashly endangering his life ; and when the other 
guests repaired to the drawing-room, he hastened to the beach, 
where, truly indeed, the sea was breaking over the ill-fated vessel, 
which kept striking so awfully and so frequently, as to leave little 
hope of her extrication. He could, however, learn no tidings of 
Brag. It was quite true however, that a venturous gentleman had 
been seen swimming with a rope through the surf, and had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing two ladies— but he was gone ; and so, after an 
hour's fruitless search for his intrepid friend. Lord Tom proceeded 
to **The Ship," where he found that Mr. Brag, after having read 
the day's London paper, and drunk two glasses of hot brandy and 
water, had gone to bed, and had been, at the time of his lordship's 
arrival, more than an hour snug in his ''nest." 



CHAPTER XII. 

''Ratheb put your foot into it last night, Jack," said Lord Tom 
to the tiger when they met at breakfast. 

"R-a-ther," said Jack. "How the deuce should I know that 
that greyheaded gig was the chap who took the flying-leap in the 
Vale of Blackmore half a century ago ?" 

"You got oflF deuced well," said Lord Tom ; "for although Dul- 
lingham is too old to fight, there might have been a bother if it had 
not been for the brig." 

"Never saw a finer sight I" said Jack. " Told you I'd soon be 
aboard : the minutQ I got down, saw two females waving white 
handkerchiefs— signals of distress : off I went— caught hqld of the 
rope— clung like a cat— splash through the surf— up the si4e-y-seized 
hold of them, held on by my teeth, and slipped along the trawser : 
put one girl under each arm, for all the world like a fowl with the 
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gizzard nnder one wnig and the Irrer trader the other, and landed 
them in less than a <{uarter of an hour, safe and sound, smack, 
smooth, and no mistake." 

'* Theh' gratitude, I suppose, was unbounded,*" said Lord Tom, 
irhose doubts of his friend's strict adherence to truth began hourly 
to increase. 

**GratitudeI" said Jack— ** they are females;— when did you 
eirer hear of an ungrateful female?'* 
** Did you make yourself known to them f ' said Lord Tom. 
^ * Not I," said Jack—** leare that for to-day. I hate boasting and 
puffing r if I had said who I was, the chances are, it would have 
been stuck in the newspapers. I can't stand notoriety : don't mirid 
It in my own line— sporting, and all that sort of thing ; but else, all 
quiet and snug— mum's the word, and no mistake." 

"I admire your modesty," said Lord Tom ; "and your coming 
home here and going quietly to bed, without graying a syllable of the 
matter to the master of the house, or any of the waiters, shows 
your desire to be unknown and unnoticed. Didn't they see the 
condition in which you where when you came back T* 
'* Condition 1" said Jack—" I was in no condition." 
"No! wetf ^id Lord lom. 

"On the contrary,*^ said Jack, "I was uncommon dry. Sir 6un- 
nersbury's port was what I call regular black-strap— Day and Mar- 
tin — eh I — and no mistake." 
" Why didn't you drink his daret ?" safid Lord Tom. 
" Red pickled-Cd:bbage juice bottled," said Jack:— "no— < had 
two glasses of hot *wi«!h' when I came home, and then turned in.** 
" But did you sit in your wet clothes ?" said Lord Tom. 
"Wet clothes 1" said Jack. "Ohl wet clothes— eh 1 in getting 
aboard the brig: — pshaw! my dear lord — nothing— a mere 
fleabite— salt water never gives cold— I blew myself dry running 
home." 

"Pleasant, gentlemanly man, young Gunnersbury/ said Lord 
Tom, swallowing the explanation without any apparent effort. 

"I never sighted such a fellow in the whole course of my run/' 
said Jack. " You saw how I treated him— cut htm dead-^never so 
much as looked at him after the first glance : no life's too short to 
waste upon such a scarecrow as that. Eliza's not bad— ^has eyes^ 
eh! — and knows how to use them. Mother's a droll woman." 
" DroU !— a polyglot," said Lord Tom. 

"Oh ! her name was Glot?" said Jack : — " rather old to be called 
Polly now. That Mrs. Carnaby looks lively,' I take it. She has 
eyes too, and she knows how to use them. Carnaby seems a steady, 
respeciable sort of man ; I suppose, it wouldn't be straight up and 
right down to disturb his domestic happiness,— else, my lord- 
eh ! I say nothing— only— *^I know the sex, and no mistake." 
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"I Inaw toihioQ of either <rf them,** sM Lord Tom. "We 
must call on the Gunnersburys, however, to-day.** 

" When we are sure they areont," said Jack, who had scarcely ut- 
tered the words beforehe astonished Lord Tom by thrasttng his head 
<mt of the window, itftd exclaiming — ^^ By Job! H •«, and no mistake!*' 

"Who?— what?** cried his lordship, half frightened at the 
energetic manner of his companion. 

" G«orge Brown," replied Jack r "if erer I saw Greofge Browii 
M tty Kfe, he has jnst this minute gone out of this house with ano- 
ther gentleman.*^ 

"And who is Geofge Brown?*' said Lord Tom,* "and whefe's 
the wonder f* 

" Wonder enough, my lord,** said Jack, *' if you knew all; why, 
he li the major you have heard me talk of so often.** 

'*0h !" said Lord Tom, " the brother of your deserted damself 
— badn*t you bettet brush up your pistols, and make your will.** 

'*No, no,*' said Jack, " not exactly that ; but I '11 just a^k the ques- 
tion. I know I can* t be deceived in my man, although he looks okter 
and browner than he did when I saw him* last.'* Sayii^ wMch, he 
rang the bell. 

Of the waiter who obeyed the summoffs he made his inquiries, 
and found, according to bis anticipation, that it was the identical 
George Brown himself. In a moment Jack, who had always Mtherto 
slurred over his connexion with this said George in his com- 
munings with Lord Tom, being convinced by the waiter*s ac- 
count that he had by some means beeome rich and prosperous, im- 
mediately altered hiB (one. / 

**Mr. Brown and his lady are going off to-morrow for Calaiar,** 
said the man. '* They would have gone to-day, but they were too 
late to get their carriages on board.'* 

" Is Mrs. Brown here?** said Jack. 

"Tes, sir,'* said the man; and being asked no more questions, 
retired. 

" That's a lucky chance," tfaid Jack. '*! *n go to her thismomfeni 
— iBnd out aH, how, and about it : can't make it out just yet.'* 

" What ! do you know the lady?'* said Lord Tom. 

"Know her!" said Jack- "shouldn't wonder: why, tfhe'smy 
sister, that's all.*' 

"Your sister r said his lordship; " I never understood you 
that the major was your brother-in-law. You always said that he 
was a distant connexion.*' 

" So he was/' said Jack, " when he was in India ; he is nearer 
now. So up I go, smack smooth, and no mistake. Come along, 
my lord, 1 11 introduce you to Kitty ; it will be a regular surprise 
npon her ; and when George comes back he 'A stare like a stuck ptg« 
t like a surprise." 
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<<rm your man/' said Lord Tom. ^'I shall enjoy the sight of 
your meeting." " ' ' 

"Here, waiter," said Jack; *' vhich room is Mrs. Brown in?*' 

^^ That room , sir," said the waiter. 1' Do you wish to—" 

**No, no," said Brag, in a half whisper; **dont't say anything— 
I'm her brother. Want to astonish her ; she don't know Tm here : 
haven't seen her for years. Hush I -now, my lord — " At this 
period of his conversation, the dexterous gentleman gently opened 
the door, and stepping softly up to the lady, exclaimed in a voice 
sweet as the music of the spheres—* ' Kitty I —I say. Kilty, my Kit I" 

The noise roused the lady> who was sitting with her back to the 
door, reading: she turned round, started from her seat, and pre- 
sented to the eyes of the astonished Jack, and his much-mystified 
companion, a beautiful countenance, in which an expression of 
alarm and surprise was predominant, but which, as the reader 
has, no doubt, anticipated, was not that of the ct-(iet?ant Kitty Brag. 

The group were at what Sheridan, in " The Critic/' calls a " dead 
lock." 

" Why, it isn't Kitty 1" said Jack. 
. ''I believe there is some mistake," said Mrs. Brown, at the same 
moment extending her hand towards the bell-rope. 

'' Your name is Brown, ma'am, isn't it?" said Jack. 

" It is," said the lady. 

" Wife of George Brown, from India ?" said Jack, 
. "Yes, sir." 

^* Can't make it out," said Jack. 

" If you have apy commands for Mr. Brown, sir," said the 
lady, " he will be here in a few minutes. 

" You had better return ffccn," said Lord Tom, who saw that 
his expert friend had somehow got into a new scrape, and that the 
lady was extremely desirous of getting rid of his society. 

" It 's all right, by Job!" said Jack; "there's some kink or 
caddie somewhere, but in the main it 's all straight up, right down, 
and no mistake, — for here 's Nancy, as nice as Nip." 

These words were uttered, accompanied with a caper such as 
would not have disgraced a dancing-master, and followed by a 
scream of horror from Anne, who at that moment entered the room, 
and who, as Jack advanced to take her hand, fell senseless into a 
chair. 

The changes which had taken place in Jack's views and intentioi\^ 
during a shorter period than the relation of this event requires, 
were most particularly characteristic. That Brown was Brown, 
browner than he was. Jack was convinced ; that his wife was not 
Kitty at once pointed out to him that his sister must be dead, and 
that George had remarried : hence, like lightning, it darted into 
bis mind that it must have been through h^r that he had acquired 
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the means of living as it too manifestly appeared he did; inasmuch 
as, besides the waiter's previous representation of the difficulty of 
" embarking the carriages," the sudden appearance of a valet, two 
lady's maids, and a strapping livery servant, jacketed, topped, and 
leathered for travelling, who rushed into the apartment at the tin- 
tinnabulary summons of Mrs. Brown, confirmed him in the opinion 
that his now readily acknowledged brother-in-law had become 
wealthy, and consequently important, and was therefore much to 
be cherished and toadied. 

These momentarily excited feelings were, as it were, electrically 
driven into another channel the instant he beheld Anne Brown. 
There she was, — she who had confessed her affection for him, — 
the sister of the rich and prosperous George, now, in his own 
opinion, a suitable match for him : and in less than a second more 
he had resolved that the meek, the mild, the modest unoffending 
creature whom he had neglected, slighted, and traduced for years, 
should still be his ; and that they would somehow, in the end, make 
a snug family circle, alLright, and no mistake. 

''What on earth does all this mean?" said a gentleman entering 
the room in the midst of the confusion: — **what has happened?". 

By this time Anne had been led, or rather carried, i^rom the sit- 
ting-room by Mrs. Brown and her maid. For a moment the last- 
arrived gentleman was absent, and the two intruders were left 
alone in the apartment. 

''Missed your tip, somehow, Jack,*.' said Lord Tom. 

"All right in the end," said Jack. "Don't you remember our 
little friend in Regent Street ?— that 's Nancy." 

"Oh I" said my lord, looking uncommonly wise. 

" Exactly so," said Jack, looking particularly cunning. 

"Gentlemen," said the stranger, re-entering the room, *'I am 
yet to learn the cause of your abrupt visit to these apartments." 
. "It 's all right," said Jack—" all fair and above board. George 
Brown married my sister — that 's the mistake. This lady is not 
my sister— that's clear as light. I neyer heard of poor Kilty's 
death ! — but she 's gone, no doubt, and George will tell us all about 
it. But George has a sister too : Nancy ; — and if I flurried her at 
first seeing me*, after so long a parting, I 'm deuced sorry for 
that. However, it 's all natural : and so I '11 call in by-and- 
by, when George comes back. Sunshine after rain, and no mis- 
take. This, sir, is my friend, Lord Thomas Towzle— so that 's all 
right." 

" I believe," said the gentleman, "if you are the brother of the 
former Mrs. Brown, I have heard your name mentioned as a very 
particular friend of Mr. Brown's sister." 

"R-a-ther so," said Jack, " but circumstances occurred to keep 
us apart. Never bad but one feeling towards ber-^I believe it H 



what Jo^ call reoiinracal; and I am deuced Bonj I took ber «o 
aback; however, by-and-by, a3 I say " 

** Sir/' said the geatleman, '' what course Mr. Brown may 
choose to pursue towards you I am at a loss to conjecture ; but 
with respect to his sister, it becomes my duty to act for myself —I 
am her husband, sir : although I assumed that character only three 
days since, it is my province to protect her from insult and alarm. 
Permit me to say, sir, that your absence is what we all most par- 
ticularly desire : indeed, that we should have been favoured by 
your presence did not enter into our calculations, although we 
were accidentally made aware of your residence in this house 
shortly after our arrival." 

^' Married to my Nancy 1'* said Jack; ** ohy that is a go I*' 

** Yes, sir," said Dr* Mead, for it was he who spoke; *^ and aot 
married to her, until, in the candour and ingenuousness of her 
heart and a^ind, she had informed me of all the cirioumstaiicas of 
your early acquaintance;- nay, inore, sir, of the prefereQe^ for 
you which she at that time acknowledged. If you will take the 
trouMe to cast a retrospective glance over your conduct during a 
period when you might have properly evinced the sincerity of your 
professions*- and the total neglect of a being whom you fancied 
your victim, you will perhaps perceive through the gloom a glim* 
mering of li^^t sufficient to show you the indelicacy and imprp- 
priety of your remaining one minute longer in this room." 

** What I did she teU you all?" said Jack, quite at sea, apd 
scarcely knowing what he said. 

** All, sir,*' said the doctor ; ^* but perhaps not quite all that 
you have permitted your licentious tongue to utter.*' 

" I— sir— J?" said Jack. 

" dome/' 5aid Lord Tom, '* you had better come away," 

" But my sister — '' said Jack. 

" Pdlicacy^ sir," said Dr. Mead, " seals my lips with regard to 
that unfortunate person. She is in her grave, to which she was 
borne, unfoUowed by an injured, outraged husband. It is fit you 
should know this; and it is fortunate that the duty of telling you 
the bitter truth d^vplves rather upon me than on my brother-in- 
law himself." 

''By |obr* said Jack^ scratching his head. 

^'Jndeod, I would venture to suggest your retiring,** said the 
doctor, '' before his return from his walk* His affection for his 
mother and sister is ardent and strong ; and if he found you hera» 
something perhaps might occur which, for all our sakes, had 
better be avoided." * 

<'0h," said Jack, ** in course 1*11 not stop a minute— no:— as 
you say> there 's no use in that kind of thing. It is all very sur- 
prittBCff Mid particularly vnplc^t^ant: but you^ m^ are a gentle'* 
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aia% and tet as sueh ; noi that I baye the pl€as9re of koowing you y 
name, but " 

'^ My name is Mead," said the doctor; '^ and I feel the gfeat^ 
sati^foctioa ia aaoouociog it to you, in order thai you Kiay be 
good enough for the future to avoid aoy communication with tb^ 
humble indiYidual who bear9 it* I wish you a very good morn- 
ing, air 1" 

**Good morning, sir 1" said Jack. '* I certainly should haTeliknd 
to shako hands with Anae." 

** I assure you, sir, she is not well enough to risk any further itkr 
teririew," aaid the doctor. . 

^^ Wdl then, ift course there 'a an end/' mi Jack, '^ tkme, 
my lord— we'll go. Good morning, isir J" * 

JSayiag which, infalliUe Jack crawled out of the room, f(i>]lpwed 
by Lord Tom, who made a slight bow to the doctor. 

/^' Hadn't we better go down the back-stairs/' said Jack; <'it'|i 
no use running the risk of meeting that fellow, Brown; one^ean't 
fight a Serjeant'' 

'' Fight whom ?" n^id Lord Tom. 

^^ Why," said Jade, ^^ he never was anything font a seij^ant" 

^* What !--learned in the law?" said his lordship. 

^^€lub law, if any," said Jaclu ^^ No— a serjeant in a marching 
regiment." 

^^ Why, I thought you tohl me he was a major in the army 1" said 
Lord Tom. 

'^ So he was--«eijeant-maior," said Jack, who, the moment ho 
found himself despised and kicked out of his brother-in-law's so- 
ciety, suddenly changed his growd, and tried to run down the 
man and his connexions whom, ten minutes before, bo was r^a^dy to 
eulogize to the skies. 

'^ I should like very much to belong to his corps," said Lord Tom i 
** it most be denced good pay for a seijeant to enable him to do 
what he does in the way of living. But—Jack— what do yon 
mean to do next 1 Do you mean to take any notice of what tba|; 
Mr. Mead, or wfaatev^ bis name is, said ?— it was notovar-<H>nrteotfS| 
you know." 

'^ No," said Jack* *^ bnt then I pnako allowances. I certainly diid 
tantalize his poor little wife. I am a sad <h)g in that way. 'Pon 
my life I it is more my misfortune thafi my foult.*' 

'' Yes," said Lord Tom; " but thea— some^iow ^bowev^, 

it all depends upon feeUng— only he decidely turned you out of 
the room." 

*^Well, you ki^ow, pay lord," said Jack, '*he had a right 
to do that* becanse they pay for separate apartments, and 
in course I had no business there. If it had been really my 
sister, instead of another wife, you would have m^U bo^w I 
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should have acted: but, you see, she's gone; — and*— eh!" 

'' Yes," said. Lord Tom, *^ the gentleman was good enough to 
mention that fact." 

<'I didn't like to ask further particulars," said Jack; ^' but it 
seems deuced strange that one shouldn't have heard of her death." 

'^Perhaps your mother has heard of it," said Lord Tom ; '< only 
I suspect you are net a very constant correspondent of that worthy 
lady's." 

'' Maybe she has," said Jack, evidently thinking as much as he 
could. 

** Do you mean to stay here ?" said Lord Tom. ** I intended to 
hav^crossed to-morrow ; but I suppose it wouldn't be agreeable 
ioT you to go afloat with your newly- recovered connexions." 

'* Not exactly," sa;d Jack. '' Oh, in course, I shall stay here till 
you go : but I couldn't well have gone to-morrow anyhow, because 
I have engaged myself to pass one day, before we went over, with 
a friend at Walmer." 

^' What ; at the Castle ?" said Lord Tom, making a face, invisible 
to Jack, whose real character began to develope itself rapidly. 

*' No, no/' said Jack archly, '^ nothing of that sort : all snug— 
fellow-passenger in the * Union' — promises not to be broken : — 
mum I— that 's all right, and no mistake. 1 shall go over directly, 
and stay till to-morrow after—" 

"—After 'The Ferret' startsfor Calais," saidLord Tom. "You 
are right — ^peaceably disposed, and averse from collision. I '11 wait 
for you ; only keep yourself all right for the Champ de Mars." 

" Deuced odd name for a race-course, isn't it?" said Jack. 

" ' What's in a name?' " said Lord Tom. 

" Not much," said Jack. " One would never fancy that pleasant 
gentleman up-stairs to be called Mead, from the sour way in which 
he talks." 

"Oh, hang him!" said Lord Tom, who, foreseeing that if there 
was anything like a fight, he must inevitably be Jack*s friend upon 
the occasion, lent himself entirely to his views of the subject, and 
acceded completely to his notion of terminating the afEair peace- 
ably. " I should have nothing to do with any of them ; it is all 
what I call a tangle, and would take a deuced sight of trouble to 
unravel it: so start for Walmer, and I'll wait your return." 

It is impossible to describe the delight which Brag felt at this 
acquiescence on the part of his lordship in all his propositions ; nor 
was it long before he put his scheme in execution : and two o'clock 
found him strolling about upon the beach at Deal, having secured a 
bed-room at one of the worst inns in the place, the whole history 
of his promise and assignation with his " Fanny of Timmol" being, 
as the reader will naturally believe, a bright fiction of his own par- 
ticular school. 
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' It is scarcely necessary now to mention, that in the case of Dr; 
and Mrs. Mead " the coarse of true love did run smooth/' since 
the doctor himself announced his mavriage with Anne to Jack Brag i 
nor is it more necessary to eulogize the candour and single-mind- 
cdness on her part, to which he also referred, and which deter- 
mined her to relate to her intended husband every circumstance 
connected with her intimacy with her early tover. They were 
united at St. George's, Hanover Square ;— rnot because it is the 
church for matrimony par excellence ^ but because it happened to be 
the church of the |)arish in which Mead's house was located. 
They had started from town three days before, and were joined at 
Sittingbourne by the Browns, who, reducing the prescribed *^ treacle 
period," proposed as we have already seen accompanying them 
to Paris. , 

The evil star of Jack, however, was just now in the ascendant. 
It is true that his skilfd and timely retreat to Walmer saved him 
from any inconvenience likely to arise from a meeting with Mr. 
George Brown ; but it occasioned another calamity, which to him, 
even with all his prudence, was worse ^ than the chance of being 
wounded in a rencounter with his injured brother-in-law}— but of 
this no more at present. 

When Jack had finished his solitary dinner, and sipped his glass 
of grog— for in theliouse he had selected for his abode wine was 
wholly out of the question, he fell into a lengthened reflection 
upon his family affairs : he felt anxious to ascertain the real his- 
tory of his sister's defection and fall, and to discover how the long- 
despised George had attained to wealth and importance such as he 
evidently possessed. The fortunate marriage of the neglected Anne 
equally puzzled hun, and he resolved to while away the dull even- 
ing by writing his mother a letter, in which, giving a modified ac- 
count of his discovery of the Browns, he might, as delicately as he 
could, ascertain the extent of his mother's knowledge touching 
Kitty. Of course, he could get no answer until he was in Paris, 
his desire of going to which place was by no means increased by 
the fact that the Meads and Browns were going thither also. It 
was, however, impossible to disappoint Lord Tom, who so entirely 
reckoned upon his riding, and he therefore consoled himself with 
the reflection that Paris was a large city, and that they should not , 
stay there long; and that it was by no means impossible that be 
might not fall in with any of his connexions during his stay^ 

Then there came into his head a sort of question whethdfr he 
ought to assume mourning for his departed relative; but, after a 
discussion with himself, he decided, that as she must have been 
dead for a considerable time, it would be ridiculous to begin to 
weep then; besides whibh, his appearance in a ''suit of 'sables" 
wo^d naturally lead to questions which it would be neither agree- 

U 
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able nor CMvenient fot Wm to answer. He accordtogly f esolred 
upon saying nothing npon the subject, but upon writing, to hear 
the extent of the evil, from hB respectable parent. 

While all this was going on, a storm was brewing at Dover cal- 
culated to swamp the pretender upon his return and which was a 
splendid illustration of the saying, that " misfortunes never come 
alone." the reader will recollect the infelicitous tite-dr-Ute 
which Jack enjoyed at the sign of " The Duke of Marlborough" 
with the Earl of Dfracombe: the sociable mutton-chop; the social 
glass of punch ; with the pleasing episodes of Mr. Figg's horses, 
and the red-elbowed Rachel. 

The reader will also recollect that the said Earl of Dfracombe, 
the denounced " Kill-joy," was uncle to Lord Tom Towzle, his 
sister being Duchess of Ditchwater. It was quite clear that the 
event, and the statements of Jack oiP his great intimacy with Lord 
Tom, must form the special subject of conversation between the 
uncle and nephew whenever they met. It so happened that they 
had hot met since this curious rencontre at ** The Duke of Marl- 
borough." Lord Hfracombe, his wife and family, had gone to 
Brussels three or four days after that event; and, as if Old Nick 
had really set his cloven foot in it, actually arrived from the Conti- 
taent on the morning following Jack's departure to Walmer,and be- 
fore his return thence ; a calamity— for such it proved to him — 
which would not have occurred, if he had not induced Lord Tom 
to postpone his passage until the next day, to suit his convenience 
and security as regarded other matters. 

One of the principal morning recreations of Dover is the inspec- 
tion of the passengers who land in the bay behind the pier, after 
the rolling and pitching which are so peculiarly the attributes of 
atoyage across the Channel frbm Calais: women pale add Van, 
(with their long -ringlets all uncurled and limp, hanging addwn 
thfeir cheeks, enveloped in plaid cloaks,) brown cloaks, green 
cloaks, and sometimes soaked in fine silks and ermines, which thetr 
love of appearance has induced them to retain.— Men, with caps, 
dnd straps^ and jerkins, and pea jackets, and Welsh wigs in every 
variety of deformity, scarce able to endure the tiresome assiduities 
of the " commissioners" from the diffSerent inns; «ome laden with 
leather hat-boxes, others with bags of sundry descriptions, and 
all looking sad, wan, and miserable. All these objects excite an 
interest, and often afford amusement; and, of course, when people 
eailibe amused and interested at so cheap a rate, the ^pac^ade is 
always well attended. 

To the scene of action strolled Lord Tom, after having witnessed 
the early departure, of '* The Ferret," with all Jack's tormentors; 
and as each boat-load left the'newly arrived steamer, his eye vainly 
roamed in search of somebody he knew* At length, however, his 
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surprise and gratiUcation were simaltaneonsly excited by the ap- 
pearance of Lord and Lady nfracombe, Lord and Lady Dawlish 
and Lady Fanny Smartly, his lordship's cousin. The recognition 
and meeting vere exceedingly agreeable, for Lord Tom, who was 
always on his best behaviour in the society of his maternal uncle 
was a consideraMe favourite with bis aunt and cousin. One of the 
rtost striking proofs of his desire to stand well with this branch of 
his family was the fact, that he had never thought proper to present 
or introduce his tiger Brag to any member of it ; and although Jack, 
to whose ear their names and probably attributes, had grown fa^ 
miliar by hearing a great deal of them from Lord Tom, his practical 
and personal knowledge of them was— m/. 

Lady Fanny was the first to recognise her cousin; and in a mo- 
ment afterwards, pale, sick, and sad as Lady Dfracombe and Lfidy 
Bawlish were, they " rallied all life's energies" to wave their hands 
in token of kind acknowledgment, looking more like a party under 
the care of Charon than of the jolly mortal boatmen, who cared no 
more for the wabbling of the waters than a fine lady does for an 
undisturbed rumble over a macadamized road. 

They had intended to proceed direct to town, but the fatigue of 
the ladies, joined to the opportunity of passing a pleasant day with 
Lord Tom, induced them to change their design. The greetings 
and welcomings of the party were really true and genuine, for 
never was there a happier family, nor one whose whole delight 
centred more completely in the domestic pleasures of home. Lord 
Tom escorted Lady Ilfracombe and Lady Faiiny ; Lord Ilfracombe 
and his son were the supporters of Lady Dawlish ; and so they ground 
their way, instep-deep, over the shingles — a walk said by expe- 
rienced persons to be infinitely more tremendous than the tread- 
mill for an equal space of time,— until they reached the wonted 
" Ship," and whither Lord Tom insist8d-4ipon their going, in op- 
position to Lord Ilfracombe, who, being the " sickest" of the party, 
was all for its rival, because it was nearer the landing-place, and 
because the landlord was most civil and obliging, — all of which cha- 
racter he deserves. But Lord Tom was to have his way, and so 
the party were as speedily as possible deposited at " The Ship,*' 
which, with all its splendour and all its gaiety, does not half so 
much cheer our hearts as it did when it was an humbler-looking 
house, full of comforts afforded in a different style — an attempt at 
splendour which never can reach the scale to which it pretends, is 
always a mistake. Take " The Fountains" at Canterbury as an 
example of perfect snugness without pretension. Recollect that a 
late noble earl, and prime minister, in his journeys to Walmer, 
always stopped to dine and sleep at *' The Rose" at Sittingbourne, 
because it was excellent in his way, and perfectly different from 
the ordinary routine of his life ; and recollect that in all ks ap- 
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pointments and accessories, innkeepers who deal in tinsel and 
tawdry, in the hope of making their houses something like what 
their noble customers are used to, fail entirely : neat and clean are 
the qualities of an inn — grand and great, must be ridiculous. 

Into ^^ The Ship" scarcely had the Ilfracombe party been 
ushered, before breakfast was prepared for tb^ voyagers, who, 
after the refreshments of the dressing-room, recovered themselves 
entirely, and proceededto make up for any loss of appetite which 
they might have sustained on the water. Never did aristocratic 
party more revel in the dijeiiner d la fourchette put down before 
them than these ; and Lord Tom, who had already done break- 
fast the first, particularly well delighted at the opportunity af-^ 
forded for the reunion, managed breakfast the second with 
infinite glee. 

They were a family of love — ^Lord Tom avowedly the roui^-^ 
but still never betraying any of those symptoms which were likely 
either to excite the anxiety or displeasure of those members now 
present. They laughed, and talked^ Lord Ilfracombe related 
many anecdotes of the liberality of the King of the Belgians — and 
some extraordinary traits of the liberalism of the King of t|ie 
French;— discussed,' in his way, the anomalous position of ja 
monarch railed to a .throne not his own by the clamour of a people, 
whose liberties he w^ts subsequently obliged to restrain with greater 
rigour than had ever been attempted even in the time of their idol 
and tyrant Bonaparte ; and the curious fact of his denunciation 
even unto the death, of the contrivers of barricades, by which* 
barricades alone he had himself obtained the crown. 

From these, and similar general subjects, his lordship glanced 
to the more domestic topics of Dover ; and Lord Tom explained 
precisely his position there — his connexion with a gentleman whom 
they would see at duiner, Mr. Brag, and who was to be his lord- 
ship's companion to Paris for the purpose of riding his race. 

"Why, then, you really do know Mr. Bragl" said Lord Ilfra- 
combe. 

" I do,'' said Lord Tom;—" but do you?" 

The train was fired;— the fatal evil had occurred. Then it was 
that Lord Ilfracombe first had the opportunity of relating all that 
the reader already knows, about their meeting, etc. ;— then it was 
that Lord Tom first became " wide awake" to the character of the 
tiger he had so long patronized :— and then it was he was resolved, 
to give him a reception upon his return, 

"More honoured in the breach than the obserTance," 

and kick him soundly for the insolent falsehoods he had dared to. 
utter even to the face of their object. One thing alone interfered to 
prevent this obvious manifestation of his contempt—and that was^ 
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the debt, "Which he could not but acknowledge, but which, alas I 
he could not pay. 

Lord Ilfracombe, instead of being the ** Killjoy" described by 
Brag, was a remarkably agreeable person, and, more than most 
people, ready to enter into a joke. Before Brag's arrival, he en- 
treated Lord Tom, instead of taking the matter up seriously, to pu-» 
nish the pretender by allowing him to join the party as usual, to 
permit him gradually to become acquainted with the ladies, whom 
he might not remember, and conclude the evening by making a mat- 
ter of jest of that which could produce no satisfactory result if 
treated in any grave manner. 

'^ At the same time, Tom," said the earl, '^ I honestly confess, 
for your own sake,— let him down as you may— the easier the 
better,— I do think you ought to get rid of him, — ^if after the Paris 
races, well and good : but you have no idea how ready the world 
is to attribute motives. This little man is of use to you, because he 
%8 little, and rides light ; but — le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle^ Pay 
a jockey, and let him ride— but do not make him an associate ; do 
not give him the power of gossiping about your relations, as this 
little man did to me. You cannot pay him, and therefore he must, 
if he ride, take it out ^ in kind,' as the clergy have it." 

Lord Tom agreed with every word said by his noble uncle, even 
to the assertion that he could not pay Jack. This was the crisis 
fatal to Brag. 

** My dear uncle," said Lord Tom, " will you forgive what I am 
going to tell you?" 

"Anything, Xom," said his lordship. **I am not hard-hearted." 
" I admit to you," said Lord Tom, "that recent events have 
opened my eyes to the character of this man. Last night he ex- 
posed himself in a house to which I had the credit of taking him. 
I have got a letter from town this morning, which gives me the 
whole account of his incalculable insolence in making ofifers to two 
ladies, sisters, who, both in joke, accepted him." 

" Mrs. Dallington and Miss Englefield," said Lord Ilfracombe, 
"I presume." 

" My dear uncle, how in the name of wonder, do you know any- 
thing about it?" said Lord Tom. 

" Your exemplary fHend himself," replied the earl, "told me 
the whole story of theit devotion to him, with their names an d 
places of residence, at tnjb very moment in which he was spanning 
the by no means taper waist of the barmaid of the alehouse." 
" You don't mean that /" said Lord Tom. 
" How else could I possibly have known it?" said the earl. 
** Rely upon it, he is to be discarded." 

" Well then," said Lord Tom, "I must come to the fact :— ^ 
I owe the fellow four hundred pounds. The law of primogeniture 
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my dear uncle, make us. Lord Toms, Lord Johns^ and Lord Bobs, 
anything^ but rich ; and ve are consequently run sometimes to do 
things of which, upon sober reflection, ve are seriously ashamed ; 
-HAow there's the truth -^he volunteered upon all occasions, and I, 
like a fool, accepted his proffered accommodation. 

'« The city men say," said Lord Ilfracombe, *' * accept anything, 
except a bill V however, Tom, I have been young myself. I will 
get yon out of the difficulty. Mr Brag may ride your horses ; but 
although you may be saddled by others, he shall not ride you. You 
shall have the money ; you shall Fectorize him this very day* But 
I'll have no quarrelling— I will have it all my ovn way. 1 dined 
with him at the small inn — he shall dine with us at a large one; and 
if I have not my revenge out of him, I shall be astonished. If he 
had denounced me as a seducer, a murderer, or even a Whig, I 
could have borne it all ; but when he called me to my face a '^Rill- 
joy," and a '' wet blanket," it was too bad. Let him come ; let us 
have him to dine, and I will instruct the other members of our little 
family community to play their parts. But not one word of those 
wliom he is to meet, till we have him in our meshes." 

** My dear uncle, you are too good to me," said Lord Tom. 

^* Not a bit of it," said the earl. ^' There are a set of underbred 
fellows in the world, who swagger and strut about, because by 
some accident, sometimes as little honourable or decent to them-* 
selves as may be, they have got hold of money, which they as little 
deserve as they had any right to expect — who fancy, because, from 
their very insignificance, they have shuffled, screwed, or pushed 
themselves into society to which they ought not to belong, they are 
to mount upon their money-bags into yet higher places ; and who, 
exactly in proportion to their natural meanness and original in*- 
significance, perk up their noses and toss their heads, to give them 
a censequence, which makes them insufferably odious to the people 
with whom they really do live, and incalculably ridiculous to those 
with whom they never can live, let them try as much as they may. 
This man Brag is one of that class, and it will be a very slight pu- 
nishment for his immeasurable insolence, to get rid of him after our 
own fashion. So, come along; we'll to Fector's : you shall have 
the money, and we will eject your familiar in the civilest and most 
amiable imaginable manner ; that part of the afiiair you will leave 
to me ; the discharrge of the debt remains with you.'* 

The letter which Lord Tom had received from Rushton himself, 
describing the outrageous conduct of Jack, and its merited re- 
sults, went so far to convince him that Brag was neither more nor 
less than a disgrace, that his first impulse, on his return to Dover, 
would no doubt have been to put him on his defence, as far as that 
affair went ; but clogged as he had hitherto been with the debt, it 
yrovli have ended in a laugh-off or a qualification ; and bow^rer 
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much conYinoed be might have been of the unvorihiness, not to 
call it iosanity, of his coaduct, they would have coatinued their 
route to Paris, and their subsequent connexion. Now, armed with 
the means of vindicating his character by the abandonment of such 
an associate, Lord Tom felt himself doubly braced by the breeze, 
as he and his uncle left the door of the bank, his lordship having 
the amount of his debt to Jack safely lodged in the sinister pocket 
of his lordship's trowsers. 
The evenly of the day remain to be told* 



CHAPTER XUL 

LiTTiE did Brag suspect that a pit so deep as that, which Lord 
Qfiracombe proposed, was digging for him during his forced alH 
sence from his noble friend Lord Tom ; still less mdeed, did he anti>: 
Qipate the ?irrival of that noble Earl, which full as he naturally 
must be of the history of the dreadful luncheon, if he had ima- 
gined it possible, would have satisfied him that the last explosion 
was at hand. The truth is, that being ignorant of any such facts, 
and innocent of any such anticipation, Jack's thoughts were 'fully 
occupied in reflections upon the still unexplained fate of his sister 
Kitty, the worldly advancement of George Brown, and the evi- 
dently advantageous marriage of Anne. 

In the confusion of his ideas as to the causes of this advancement 
and these advantages, and a sort of compuctious visiting in the 
shape of a riecollection of the manner in which he had treated and 
talked of the woman whom he once fancied he loved, who certainly 
had loved him, and whom he now as certainly had lost. Jack passed 
no pleasant time. The weather was stormy, and although it might 
have 

''——suited the present temper of his mind/' 

it was by no means so agreeable in its congeniality as ^' the rocking 
of,the battlements'' was to the sable hero of Dr. Young. 

Time, however, as we all know, will go— although as Shak- 
speare says, he hath many different paces,-— still he keeps going, and 
after Jack had finished his two glasses of grogv and folded and 
sealed his letter to. his mother, (which he proposed slipping into the 
post himself the next morning in order that nobody in the inn might 
see the direction), he rang the bell in order that he might— 

"To keep his spirits up 
By pouring spirits down—" 

desire the waiter to bring him some more hot brandy and watdr. 
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No waiter came to answer the summons; the lout who had pre- 
wously attended him having gone to the stable ; but, instead of 
that attendant there appeared before him a sylph-like creature. 
Who seemed to have descended from some other sphere to do his 
biddmg— the very Hebe of waiting-maids- a girl as fair, and as 
modest m her deportment as if she had just stepped from the thres- 
hold of the nunnery. « Acasto's dear remains" could not have 
been more mteresting— her face lovely, her flaxen locks inarlifi- 
<aally falhng about her ears— her innocent blue eyes cast down upon 
the floor, and her cheeks suffused with blushes such as tint the 
openmg rose of future whiteness. 

Jack w;as at once confbunded, delighted, frightened and amazed : 
nis hrst impression was, that it was a mistake— that the plainly 
yet gracefully dressed creature he saw before him was, like himself, 
9_ visiter at the inn, and that she had either in mistake, or because 
sue had seen him in the course of the day, entered his room. Don 
Uuixote himself was not more prone to the exaltation of his " loves" 
tnan Jack : he gazed, he doubted— rubbed up his hair— pulled up 
nis collar, and was going to try to say something, when Fanny 
Martm, (such was her name,) saved him the trouble by askmg him 
if Ae rang? ' * 

" r ring I" said Jack, " yes,-ye8. I rang that is-eh !— I beg 
your pardon~do you ?— eh I— 
" What did you please to want, sir r' said Fanny. 
1^ 1 rang for the waiter," said Jack. 

J^ ^T ®"'y «^P8 in the house tUI eight, sir," said Fanny; "I 
can get you what you want." w » j» 

J' ^i^y If^^ '^''^' "thafs-ehl-well-I'm sorry to give 
you the trouble,-a glass of hot brandy and water-if you please." 

Fanny curtesied, retired, and shut the door. 

Jack's head was gone— turned, twi8ted,-what could it mean ?— 
never was such a pretty creature,-what was she-bar-maid, 
house-maid, chamber-maid-what ? It was a bright vision,-it 
was something to love ;-for, upon Moore's principle, (and Jack 

»vi?^",? """""^ !? *® ""^y °f advances, however ill the combats 
eventually turned out, by the aid of a smattering famUiarity with 
the mischievous beauties of that bewitching poet than anything else) 

'"T were a shame when flowers around as rise 
To make light of the rest, if the rose be not there ; 

And the world's so rich in resplendent eyes 
'T were a pity to limit one's love to a pair. 

• ' Love's wing and the Peacock's ^re nearly alike 

They are both of them bright, but they're changeable too ; 
And wherever a new beam of beauty can strike, 
It will tincture love's plume with 'a different hue. 
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'' Then, oh ! what pleasure, wherever we roye. 
To be doom'd to find something that still is dear; 

And to know, when far from the lips we love, 

We have hot to make love to the lips that are near." 

This is a faith almost as convediient and elastic as that of Popery, 
although vulgarised down by Jack to the practical siege of a cham- 
ber-inaid at Deal some degrees superior^ however, to the red-el- 
bowed Rachel of the Duke's Head> who, as we have already seen, 
did most unequivocally reject hb ** delicate attentions." 

And there was besides a history, of which Fanny Martin was the 
heroine, — a history that everybody in Deal knew, and which made 
everybody who knew her modest demeanour and excellent cha- 
racter very soUicitous for her welfare. But she shall speak for 
herself-— poor girl! she is but humble. Let us hope— we say no 
more — ^that the gaiety and sprightliness of our hero may have no 
iU effect upon her peace of mind, or the excellence of her character. 

Jack, when she left the room, was, y we have seen, what he 
called " toppled over." — " Why, bless my soul !" he mentally eja- 
culated, — that is, said to himself, — " Nancy Brown never was like 
lAal— Blanche— psha !"— -(be it remembered that the ale and grog 
in which he had solitarily indulged, mixed with his grief and 
anxieties, had dreadfully fermented.) Miss Englefield— what's a 
Miss I — ^what indeed — she's amiss — ^Mrs. Dallington— two fools— 
eh I— made me a laughing-stock. What's the sincerity of that- 
young Gunnersbury — beast ! — ^hate him— deuce take that old lor() 
with the snuff-box yesterday— The brig— psha ! Lovely creature 
this — ^must have a talk with Aer— eyes — hair— eh ! I hope Browa 
is gone — ah — foolish — ^how could he have got that money ? Poor 
Anne— eh — did like her once— Walworth- mud — ^fog— squash— » 
nonsense, couldn't — Old mother mad — deuce take Waterloo Bridge 
—hate Lord Tom — wish he'd pay me my money— don't like going 
to Paris— meet Nancy. Hope the farmer has given up his action 
about the trespass at the steeple chase— eh,— never left direction 
for the attorney. Hang that old Ilfracombe— Tom's uncle— made 
a fool of myself there— beast Figgs and the horses. Want money 
to carry on the war. What happened to Kitty — all wrong, I sup- 
pose. What a noise the wind makes !— bore being at sea. She's 
a long time coming — think she was hit — saw her look — innocent— 
eh ! Well— ah— that's all right and no mistake. Three Mackerels 
—comb and night-cap ; — deuce of a bore — dirty monster— eh !— 
wonder who the people were standing all about^Tom never said 
a word. Mrs. Carnaby— eh 1— don't know— pretty woman— poor 
Carnaby! Well— I wonder if they go to Paris 1 Old fool, Lady 
Gunnersbury! Wonder if Lydiard will be married soon. Wretched 
wet night — good-natured slavey to offer the cab. Oh ! — they may 
all go to Nycko. Where is this fair— eh !-*creature. Oh—" 
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This half-whispered, half-thought soliloquy was scarcely ended, 
when Fanny re-appeared with the glass of hot brandy and water : 
this she deposited upon the table, and was about to retire. 
^' I say," said Jack, *' stop a minute,— just shut the door.*' 
^' I can 't stop, sir,*' said Fanny. 
** I only want just to say three words to you," said Jack. 
*' Well, sir," said Fanny, " I can hear them as well with the 
door open, as shut." 
^ ^< Yes, so can anybody else," said Jack. 
*^ I'm sure, sir," said the girl, looking all modesty, ** you wonld 
not want to say anything to me that everybody in the house 
mightn't hear." 

'' No," said Jack, ** only the draflr of air from the door, you 
know, is likely to give one cold. I really want just to ask you — a 
question or two." 

" Oh, sir," said Fanny, *' I'll shut to the door, if you wish it, 
only I can't stop a minutcu" 

** Tell me," said Jack, essaying to take her hand, which she 
gently withdrew, ^' what the deuce does it mean?" 
" What, sir ?" said Fanny. 

" Why, don't you twig?" said Jack. '* What the deuce brings 
soch a sweet, lovely creature as you, into such a place as this?" 
** Hy good fortune, sir," said Fanny. 

'^ Your good fortune," said Jack, f^ I should think that you miglit 
better your fortune if you chose." 

'*No, sir," said Fanny; "my father was a native of this place, 
and so was my mother : he was lost at sea, and my mother is dead. 
I was an orphan, one of four, and my mistress has been a mother 
to me ever since : I am quite bappy where I am, and very grateful 
for her kindness." 

" You are a regular angel," said Jack. *^ 1 meant to have gone 
away to-morrow; but now I have seen you I'm not sure I shaB 
aver go away — at least without you." 

" The longer you stay the better, sir," said Fanny with a smile, 
which had scarcely left her pretty countenance, before she quitted 
the room and shut the door. 

That smile convinced him that his never-failing qualities of person 
and conversation had triumphed, and that the fair orphan was all 
at once, heart and soul devoted to him ; and it was at this moment 
he began to repent his positive engagement to Lord Tom for the 
ttext day, to which, as his ruminations have already informed us, 
he began to grow somewhat disinclined upon other considerations. 
A nervous anxiety to see and have the opportunity of again 
speaking to the really beautiful girl, induced Jack to ring his bell 
jfiTY soon after he had inished his brandy and water, and desire to 
be shown to bis bed-room ;^it was then about bftlf^past ten 
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o'clock. The sylph came-^gave him his candle-^attended him to 
his chamber, and there underwent a certain degree of vulgar perse*' 
cution in the way of very marked attentions, from which she con- 
trived to escape, not—as a faithful historian, I am bound to say— * 
without the undesired gain of one single kiss from Jack, which was 
so hastily given and so seriously repulsed, that it remains doubtful 
whether it fell upon the cheek which the attempt had brightened 
into a beautiful blush, or upon a depending curl which hung duster-* 
ing inartificially over it. Probably Crispissa 

<<. I ■ tended ber foyonrite lock/' 

and the presetace of Ariel was scarcely needed, since Fanny felt no 
** shock." 

Jack, however, did not see the door close or hear the retreating 
footsteps of the delicate hand-maiden, without, as usual, satisfying 
himself that he had settled that point, and that if it were not for the 
provoking necessity of going to Dover in the morning, he should, in 
a very short time, be the favoured of all the admfarers which so 
sweet a ** creechar" must necessarily possess. 

Full of these new thoughts, which, as his small mind had not 
room for many, naturally expelled all the other previous occupants, 
Jack ** turned in,^* as the sailors say, and tossed and tumbled about, 
not much soothed or composed by the various noises incidental to 
a minor inn at Deal during a blowing night. The impending 
morrow now was viewed by him with double dismay, since he had 
discovered a new attractive power where he was ; and as for the 
meekness or modesty of anybody in that station, that was all a re- 
gular mistake. 

Jack had been deposited horizontally for about an hour, with 
something like an expectation of an accidental '' look in" of Fanny to 
Bee after his candle, or upon some other little errand to which she 
might have been excited by his never-failing attractions, when, 
just as he was dropping oif into a slumber, the result of exhaustion 
of thought. Jack, to his infinite delight, but not surprise, heard a 
gentle delicate noise at his chamber door, not very much unlike 

" The woodpecker tapping the hoUow beech tree/' 

The sound roused him in a moment: he sat up in bed — saw the 
glimmering of a light through the key-hole, and in one of those half 
impeded whispers, in which gentlemen under such circumstances 
sometimes express themselves, said ^' Who's there?" 

'' Me, sir," was the response uttered in the sweet voice of the 
gentle Fanny. 

^* Gome in," said Jack, still more e&aually subduing bis yoice, 
** come in.'' 
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The pretty rustic obeyed the call, and stood before him yfiih a 
light in her hand, more lovely to his eyes than ever. 

^' You are a dear soal/' said Jack, ten thousand ideas rushing at 
once into his imagination, whicd as I have just said was not calcu- 
lated to hold more than one at a time, — " you are come, are you — 
whatisit?-ehl-" 

'* Why, sir," said Fanny blushing, and looking modestly down at 
the candle she carried, " I'm sure I beg pardon, sir, — but— could 
you spare half your bed to-night f 

^^ Spare 1*' said Jack, sitting bolt upright, conscious that he had 
not overrated the power of his fascination,—" do you doubt it?— 
spare I — to be sure— to be sure— all right and no mistake/* 

" That's all right indeed, sir,'' said Fanny, " because, sir, here 
is Mr. Van Slush Harridick, a North-Sea trader, just arrived, wet 
to the skin^ who hasn't been in bed for three weeks, sir, and we 
should have had no other place whatever to put him in to-night, if 
you had not been so good as to say * yes/ " 
" Mr. Van what?" said Jack, in an agony. 
** Van Slush Harridick," was replied in the hoarse gruff voice of 
a man six feet four in height, and four feet six in circumference, 
dressed in a well-saturated pea jacket and dreadnought trousers^ 
who followed the girl into the room the moment the permission was 
granted;—" And I dank you var mocb, zir, vor de commodation ; 
J zleeps zound, and znores not." 

*' What does all this mean?" said Jack,—" I don't understand." 

" But I too," said Van Slush Harridick;—" Vanny ask for half 

de ped, — you zay yez— wot vor now you zay no. I aff not zlept dry 

vor dese dree weeks von vay and doder, and I zshall drop to my 

znoozle like a dop." 

" Like a what, sir?" said Jack. 

" A dop," said the giant. — " Zo, Vanny, get up my bipe, and 
my pag, and my pacco, and my prandy and vaterz, for bleaze de 
bigs I mill haf a buff and a zwig pefore I durns in." 

" Do you mean to say, sir," said Jack, " that you propose to share 
my bed?" 

" Doo be zure I too," said Harridick, " Vanny asked you ; if no ? 
— if yez?— you zaidyez— zo here gose." 

Saying which Harridick began to disencumber himself of some 
part of his drapery, Fanny having previously obeyed his orders 
about his pipe, and his bag, and his brandy and water. Brag sat 
up and reconnoitred the giant, who was shaking his jacket and 
preparing to make " snug for the night." Having scanned the 
size and power of his companion, his next step was out of his com- 
fortable nest. 

' ' Dat's right," said Harridick ; " go if you like, and leaf it all do 
me,---rm not do be drifled mid." 
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Finding remonstrance hopeless and resistance impossible^ Jack 
huddled on his clothes in the corner, and when Fanny returned 
with the North-Sea trader's liitle comforts, he was prepared to 
announce to her his . determination of giving up the whole of the 
accommodation to the newly arrived guest, and passing the ni^t 
upon the short ho)rse-hair sofa which stood in his sitting-room-* 
an announcement which, in order to convince both the maid and 
the trader that he was not terrified into a removal, he made to the 
former in the civilest possible manner. 

" I'm zorry do durn you out, my vrend," said Harridick; ** you 
are bot a liddle vellow, and dere voud haf been blenty of room for 
poth of OS." 

*' You are extremely welcome," said Jack; <* in course if you 
have not been in bed for three weeks, it must be of much greater 
consequence to you than me;— so— Fanny dear, give me a light, 
and I '11 make myself as snug as I can down stairs." 

" Coot night, coot night, my liddle vrend," said Harridick; 
** 1*11 too as moch vor you menever you are apoard mein prig in de 
Mord Zea." 

** I wish with all my heart and soul you were there now," said 
Jack to himself. '' Good night, sir, —come, lig^t me down, 
Fanny." 

Accordingly Fanny did as she was bid, and Jack found himself ^ 
again deposited in his sitting-room. Here he enquired whether lie 
could have a cloak or two, a blanket, or a covering of some kind, 
to protect him from the chilliness of the night ; and his request was 
answered by the landlady in person, who in bringing up several 
articles of warm clothing, expressed her regret that he should have 
been so inconvenienced. 

** Why," said Jack, " I must say, to me, used as in course I am to 
every sort of luxury and comfort, it is rather hard ; but the gentle- 
man — is tired-^and so — " 

" Yes, sir," said the landlady, " but he should not have in- 
terfered with you, only you gave him leave, as my maid tells me, 
to share your accommodation: indeed, it was Fanny who first 
thought of asking you; for says she to me, ' Mam,' says she, ^ the 
London gentleman is so very little, there 'U be plenty of room for 
Mr. Harridick;' and all our other beds, you se6, sir, is quite full." 

^^ I am much obliged to Fanny for the notion," said Jack; ** I 
certainly did not think— I— however— " 

" Oh, sir," said the landlady, " if it hadn't been with your own 
consent, nobody should have put you out of your room. I 'm sure 
I hope you won't catch cold, or feel any other ill-convenience by 
sleeping here— and I'm humbly obUged to you for your considera-' 
tion:— will you take anything, sir, before you settle yourself?" 

** Pon'tcareif I do/' said Jack^ *^ a glass of brandy and water^ 
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flame as the Ia8ty*-hot, strong, and sweet, eh t— I'm 'deuced shi- 
very." 

** I'll send it you directly, sir/' said the landlady, quite delighted 
-at having so far soothed her guest—** Good night, sir." 

** Good night," said Jack. Casting his eyes round the room, 
which looked as cheerless as might be ; and having reflected for 
three or four minutes upon the consequences likely to result from 
his own estimate of his lady-killing qualities, a gentle tap at the 
door announced that 

— — * ' the drink wai ready. ' * 

" Come in," said Jack— and again appeared before him the 
fiemie Fanny with a smoking tumbler of the desired beverage, 
which she deposited on the table. 

" So, Miss Fanny," said Jack, " it was you who foisted that sea- 
monster upon me, was it?" 

" Sea-monster I sir," said Fanny. 

** Yes, Mr. Harridick, as you call him," said Jack. 

" He is no monster, sir," said Fanny, " but a very kind-hearted 
gentleman, and one of my mistress's best customers." 

** I didn't think you would play me such a trick as that," said 

Jack, looking tenderly and plaintively at the girl :— " the only thing 

you can do by way of compensation is, to come and sit with me for 

*«i hour or two, and tell me all your own history — eh I— and theil 

I'll make it up with you, smack smooth, and no mistake." 

*' Sit upl sir," said Fanny—" Lord bless you! sir— why, it's 
just twelve o'clock : we are all in bed here by twelve. I sleep 
with my mistress, and she's waiting for me now." 

" I say,'Fanny," said Brag, somewhat emphatically— 

** Come, Fanny— Fanny," said a voice outside the half-open 
door, and which Jack recognised as that of the landlady. 

** Coming, ma'am," replied the girl—** coming this minute. 
Goodnight, sir!" 

** Good night!" said Jack, in a subdued tone. 

The girl retired, the door closed, and the last sound Jack heard 
was a duet of suppressed laughter performed in the passage by the 
maid and the mistress, in which the voice of the former considerably 
predominated. 

There are sounds to which men sometimes love to shut their 
ears; Jack, however, could not muster up a sufficient stock of 
dysecoea to answer his purpose. What could they be laughing at? 
—at the sea-monster perhaps, thought Jack ; there was nothing 
else ridiculous, that he could discover ; and so in no very good hu- 
mour the little man rolled himself up for the night in a boat-cloak 
which evidently had not long been home firom a voyage* * 

In the morning everything was naturally as uncomfortaUe as 
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anythiitg veil could be, and Jack^ looking about ^^tftilly for his 
valise, began sorely to repent that he had not taken up his abode 
» at '^ The Three Kings/' or some of the more substantial inns of the 
place, where he would certainly not have been subjected to such 
an intrusion and expulsion as those which he had so incautiously 
brought upon himself. Having got up, just as he lay down, he 
rang the l;>ell, and enquired whether he should be able to use hfs 
last nightls room for dressing; to which Fanny, the cruel fair, 
replied in the affirmative—that Mr. Harridick was up, and coming 
down almost directly, and she would just " put the things a little 
to rights," and let Jack know when it was ready. 

There was nothing in all this, to soothe or console our hero, 
who cottid not divest himself* of that nervous, aching, sinking 
feeling, which seems almost miraculously to aianonnce the falling 
of some heavy blow. He could not account for the sensation, 
eicept indeed that with the day had come upon him the reflection, 
that, besides making himself extremely uncomfortable during th^ 
night, he had made himself rather ridiculous into the bargain. 
However, a few hourrf would extricate him from his worries ; he 
would be cracking his jokes under the patronage of Lord Tom ; 
and as for the North-Sea trader, as he had, under an erroneous 
fanpre^sion, given him permission to accommodate himself, it was 
much better to concede the point itpon an assumed principle of 
gockl-nature and consideration, than get into any personal al- 
tercation with a man whose place in* society could not easily be 
defined. 

While he was congratulating himself upon the success of hig 
diplomacy, a knock at the door, louder than that in which the 
gentle Fanny announced her presence, startled him ; and the per- 
inission ** Come in" being uttered, the door opened, and Mr. Slush 
Van Harridick presented himself to Jack's astonished eyes. 

"Good mornin do you," said Harridick ; "1 ope you zlept mell.*' 

"Good morning, sir," said Jack :—" slept like a top, as you say 
—warm, snug, and comfortable ; couldn't be better ; all smack 
smooth, and no mistake." 

"I. only looked in," said the trader, "joosi do dell you dat de 
2ea-monster has done tressing, and your room is at your zervice 
—eh— dat is all. And now, liddle man, de zea-monster is going 
to git his prakfast." 

Saying which, Harridick shtit the door, and calmly walked away, 
ainging a litie of a popular Dutch song, which sounded most discor- 
dant to Jack's ears, who was now perfectly satisfied that every 
word which he had, as he thought privately and confidentially 
irhism^ed to Fanny, had been by her communicated to his ursine 
riva^ and that in escaping the vengeance of Scylla Brown at Hover, 
h« had ruA into stiS greater peri! by having offended Charybdis 
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Harridick at Deal, and so got himself, according to his own phrase- 
ology, ^'out of the frying-pan into the fire.** 

Shaftesbury says :— ^' The passion of Jfear (as a modern philoso- 
pher informs me] determines the spirits of the muscles of the knees, 
which are instantly ready to perform their motion by taking up 
the legs with incomparable celerity, in order to remove the body 
out of harm's way/' Now although it would be unfair and unjust 
to attribute to any apprehension oT consequences, on the part of 
Mr. Brag, the resolution at which he suddenly arrived, of not 
stopping any longer where he was, and the immoveable determi- 
nation he made to depart forthwith ; certain* it is that he did so 
resolve and determine, upon the ground that he had been ill-used, 
imposed upon, turned out of his bed, and generally outraged by 
the mistress of the house and her handmaiden. 

Accordingly Brag* when he had finished his toilette, or, as he 
generally pronounced it, *' twilight," rang the bell and ordered 
his bill, giving at the same time a- negative to tha question if he 
would have breakfast served. The tone in which this negative was 
given, and the dignified air which accompanied it satisfied poor 
Fanny that her day of influence was over; and when the account 
was produced and paid, with the smallest possible gratuity for 
herself. Brag, boiling with rage and indignation, qualified in a 
certain degree by his anxiety to escape any farther parley with 
Harridick, quitted the house, bearing in his hand the valise in 
which his cap, comb, and th^ rest of his portable comforts for one 
day's use had been stowed. 

Thus loaded, he emerged from the lane in which, for the 
benefit of the. sea-view (his room facing the street) he had im- 
mured himself, and walked on to ''The Three Kings," where en- 
quiring the hour at which the first coach to Dover would start, he 
ordered breakfast, having first asked whether the waiter had seen 
Mr. Brag's servant anywhere about. 

Of course the man said no— inasmuch as servant there was none. 

"Then," said Brag, "I have no doubt he drove on last night : 
never mind, the coach will do." 

Jack, whatever might have been the real source of his anxiety 
to quit his late residence, felt comparatively happy in his new Uh- 
cale. The house was a good one ; there was an air of cleanliness 
and cheerfulness about it ; the weather was fine, the sun shone 
brightly, and his happiness was complete, when, as the waiter was 
putting down the breakfast, he replied to the question, ''What 
steamer is that smoking in the distance ?"— "The Dover boat, air, 
for Calais." 

"To-day's paper, sir," said the waiter, presenting a copy of 
"The Dover Telegraph." 

"Thank you 1" said Jack, with ^ prinoely affability of manner. 
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and forthwith he began his morning meal^ alternately cutting, 
spreading, sweetening, pouring out, and reading, with a mind 
perfectly at ease. A new cloud, however, rose on the horizon, 
which threatened the neutralization of the delight which he had 
just received from the distant smoke of ^'The Ferret," in the, 
shape of the following account of the grounding of the brig at the , 
back of the pier, which stared him in the face in large letters under 
the head of '* Local News." 

''The night before last, the brig Rose, from Falmouth to this 
port, missed the entrance of the harbour, owing to the strength 
of the gale, and got on shore at the back of the pier. Great appre- • 
hensions were entertained for her safety : three of the crew swam 
on shore, but were severely injured on the shingles by the sea, 
which ran so high that no assistance could be offered her. About 
half-past nine a communication was made with the brig by means 
of a hawser. Lieutenant Brunt, of the royal navy, who happened 
to be on the spot, seized the first moment to dash through the surf, 
and at the imminent hazard of his life succeeded in bringing ashore, 
two female passengers, a lad^ and her daughter, who, by the oc- 
casional gleams of moonlight were discernible lashed to one of the 
masts of the vessel, making signs of distress and supplication. This 
is the second instance in which Lieutenant Brunt has signalised 
himself in a similar manner. Three men have been unfortunately 
lost, but as the weather has moderated, it is thought the brig may 
be ultimately got ofF." 

"There's a go," said Jack to himself,— "I wish we had been 
off to France yesterday — now that's clear contradiction to my story 
— ^I saw him do it— didn't look like a lieutenant— pooh I — deuce take 
it — that's bad agj^in— no sooner out of one scrape than into an- 
other." In fact. Jack, like all pretenders, was perpetually dancing 
the tight rope in constant fear of a tumble. In the present case his 
fate was certain, for there were but two female passengers on board 
the brig, and but one man on shore to save both. 

Perhaps Lord Tom might not see the paper, or, if he did, might 
not read the account of the brig ; at all events, it was no use dis- 
counting misadventures : when they came due, if they were pre- 
sented, or presented themselves, it was time enough to meet them ; 
— and so Jack read the sporting news, and the London news, and 
finished his breakfast. Having discovered that the coach would 
be up in a few minutes, his old failing overcame him. 

''Waiter," said Jack. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Does the coach, in going through Walmer go near tlie Castle?" 

said Jack. 

" Passes the end of the road leading down to it sir," said the man. 
^«Ohl" said Jack, affecting to consider, "I must goto Dover 

12 
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first, bnt I tbink my man may have taken the phaeton direct to 
Walmer." 

"Oh, sir," said the waiter, at once impressed, as Jack meant 
he should be, with the idea that he was going on a visit to the 
Gastle, '^I dare say the coachman would stop while somebody ran 
down and enquired." 

*'No, no," said Jack, "it does not signify, if he is not there, he 
has probably gone through to Dover himself, — it will be all right 
in the end, and no mistake." 

In a few moments the coach drove up ; the instant it stopped^ 
the waiter, anxious to be most active in the service of the guest, 
whose destination he flattered himself he had discovered, ran into 
the room to inform him that one of the duke's servants, who had 
come from the Casde early in the morning, was going back, and 
Would, perhaps, be able to give some information on the subject. 

This was a staggerer. 

"No, no," said Jack, "fce could not know, because I did not 
etpect my man so soon — no, — ^no — never mind." 

Jack's distress when he beheld, during the packing of some par- 
cels into the boot of the coach, the said waiter in close conver-* 
sation with the aforfesald servant, may well be imagined ; and the 
&ct that the aforesaid servant occupied an outside place, rendered 
it absolutely necessary, in order to avoid any farther explandtibti^ 
that Jack hiniself should proceed, inside. He accordingly enquired 
if there were room, and was answered in the affirmative. In he 
jumped, valise and all, having the whole interior of the coach, 
entirely td himself. In a few minutes he was again in motion, the 
coachman having received directions to take up one, at " The 
Standard." 

Jack did not feel himself at all at his ease about his last effort at 
dignity : — his name he had given — the total absence of servant or 
equipage might lead to further enquiries and discoveries, and he get 
more deeply involved in intricacies and embarrassments. However, 

''Hope springes eternal in the human breast/' 

and Jack still fancied something more agreeable might turn up 
in his little journey. The passenger to be taken up at the Standard 
might be one of the female sex, who by her kindness and so- 
ciability might make amends for the treachery of Fanny and the 
incivility of her mistress. There was even yet a chance of an 
adventure— of some event which, if it came off, triumphantly, 
might weigh in the opposite scale against his defeats and discom- 
fitures. 

As the coach, rattled along, towards Walmer, Jack took all his 
customary precautions of running his fingers through his curls, 
puffing up his shitt collar, and setting hnnself generally in order. 
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SO that) when the vehicle stopped at the comer where the roads 
divide, he was all prepared for conquest. Open went the door, 
down went the steps, and Jack, longing as he was to behold his 
coming victim, considered it more becoming his dignity to affect a 
perfect indifference, and therefore kept his eyes filled with an et- 
pression of military interest towards the gates of the Barrack* 
yard» until he fek the inclination of the carriage to the weight of 
the entering passenger, when, turning carelessly " as it were" 
round to meet, as he hoped, the responsive glance of some Walmer 
beauty, he beheld squeezing himself into the narrow-door of the 
coacfa,^ enveloped in an immensely thick great coat, his dread and 
abomination, Mr. Sluys Van Harridick. 

Jack then bought that his measure of calamities was full^ even 
to overflowing. 

'' Approach thou like the ragged Rossian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger. 
Take any shape but that " 

said Mkcbetfa, and thought John Brag, Esq.— What I had he way- 
laid him to revenge himself for the insults offered him ? or was he 
doomed to his society to Dover by mere accident ? — what was it? — " 

*^ Ah !'' cried Harridick, the moment he had succeeded in esta- 
Mtshiug himself in possession of nearly three-fourths of the coach ; 
«*Votl here agift, — ^vy Idought you vas gone— 1 no ree you to 
prakfast-'here is your zea monster come do dravel mid you to 
Tover." 

^* I'm delighted," said Jack, looking parsnips. 

•' I spect do vind my prig at Tover,** said Harridick, who seemed 
by his ihanner either not to comprehend the compliment of being 
called a sea monster, in the ftill acceptation of the words, or to 
treat the intended affront of his companion with sovereign con- 
tempt,—" I lantet at Teal pecause 1 like Teal,— I haf known de 
lantlaty vor dventy years, ant her hosbond beforr her— zo 1 alvajLS 
gets ashore dere— to get my znooze, and leaf liiy mate do get de 
prig into de harbor." 

** Oh 1" said Jack, ** then you stay at Dover while the brig is 
there." 

" Do be ztire I too," said Harridick, ** and alldow I am zea mon- 
ster, I zshaB befloo happy do zee you on poard and plow you out 

mid znaps." 

" You are very kmd, sir," said Jack, still doubting whether he 
was in earnest in his civility, or indeed, whether being '* blown 
out with snaps" meant anything hospitable and civil, or exactly 

the reverse.' 

" As ve are alone," said Harridick, •* I zuppoze you mill haf 
no hopjecksion do my awing a whiff. I haf no bipe, bot I aff 
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ghiroots mid amadov do light him mid— mill yon aff von, mid me T* 

"No," said Jack; "none, I thank you : — but, pray do you 
smoke if you like.'' 

''I mean do too zo," said Sluys, opening a box of particularly 
fine cigars, striking a light, and methodically beginning his exer- 
cise, to the utter confusion of Jack, who knew that by the time he 
should arrive at " The Ship," he should be awfully redolent of 
the fumes of tobacco, before noon. 

At this moment the coach stopped to set down the Duke's ser- 
vant, who, having been informed by the waiter that the little gentle- 
man with the visionary servant and imaginary phaeton seemed to 
be going to the Castle, came to the window, touched his hat, and 
asked whether he should say anything to his man if the carriage 
had arrived there. 

^ "No," said Jack, "thank you— no— I shall be back by dinner- 
time—if I can get back in time— I—" 

"His grace isn't here, sir," said the servant; " only if—" 

"No, no," said Jack, " I know— no, no— it 's of no consequence; 
I dare say my man is gone on to Dover— thank you— much obliged 
to you." 

The servant again touched his hat, and retired. " All's right" 
was the word, and away went the happy couple of " insides," 

It was, it must be confessed, a great comfort, or, as Jack would 
have called it, "an *appy release," that Harridick, who had not 
during the night sufficiently 

" tJoftitlgued himself with gentle slambers," 

still felt drowsy ; so that, ere the tip of his first cigar had faded 
into ashy paleness, he had himself subsided into a nap, which 
greatly relieved his companion from his apprehensions with re- 
gard to'consequences, and left him luckily in ignorance of the name 
of his "prig," to which otherwise he might have felt himself bound 
to pay a visit. The nap continued until they reached the turning 
iftar Dover Castle, when Brag stopped the coach, and indicated his 
desire to walk down into the town by the short cut, ordering the 
coachman to send his valise into " The Ship" as soon as he ar- 
rived. By this manoeuvre Jack contrived to escape from the ca- 
ravan without waking the bear, and without farther cementing an 
acquaintance with one from whom, the moment^iis dread and ap- 
prehension of him were overcome, he entertained the most un- 
qualified aversion. 

Away bounded Jack, along the side of the hill, until, carefully 
avoiding "The Three Mackerels," he cut through the intervening 
streets, and vid Snargate reached his inn, where his first enqui- 
ries were naturally directed as to the position of Lord Tom: Lord 
Tom was on the pier. Of course, or, as Jack had it, " in course," 
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thither Jack repaired; and, sure enough, there he found his lord- 
ship, amidst a crowd of persons of all sorts and conditions, who 
were anxiously watching the process of warping off the unfor- 
tunate brig, of which we have already heard so much. 

Jack was rather sorry that the brig— or, as Sluys Von Harri- 
dick would have called it, "the prig" — was the leading object of 
the day, inasmuch as it might lead to a discussion with the young 
lord as to the paragraph, which had caught his eye, at Deal. 
However, Jack proceeded to join his lordship, who was leaning 
over the parapet between two ladies utterly unknown to our hero. 

"Ah, Jack!" said Lord Tom, in a tone not quite like that which 
Jack had been used to— "so, you are come back. ^The Ferret* 
is gone— eh!" 

" I know, my lord," said Jack. 

"You are just in time," said his lordship: — "this must be a 
most interesting sight for you. Why, it could have been no easy 
work to get abroad that unfortunate craft by a hawser in the gale 
of the night before last." 

"No," said Jack, "I never said it was. The rope was as slip- 
pery as an eel ; and I 'm sure, now I look at it, I wonder how the 
deuce it was done, only when a man makes up his mind, he don't 
stick at trifles." The reader will please to observe that Jack's 
tone was somewhat altered — he now put the case hypothetically, 

"I suppose," said Lord Tom, "you mean to enquire after the 
ladies whom you rescued; rely upon it, they will not be un- 
grateful." 

"Not I," said Jack, "I leave all that to fate. I'm satisfied 
with having done my little all; I never make mountains of mole- 
hills," 

"Then," said Lord Tom, " I positively declare you do yourself 
the greatest possible injustice, and I will not be so careless a friend 
as to suffer you to * hide your candle under a bushel/ " 

"My what I" said Jack in an agony. The shop— the moulds, 
the sixes and tens, all blazing at once in his mind's eye. 

"By your candle," said Lord Tom, "I mean your talent and 
intrepidity. Permit me to present you to the two ladies whom, at 
the hazard of your life, you preserved — Mrs. and Miss Mervyn 
—who, I am sure, will be too happy to award you all the grati- 
tude which you deserve." 

The ladies turned round, as if preconcertedly, and— more 
shame be to them !— burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

"I don't understand this," said Jack, who, on the contrary, 
understood it perfectly. 

"Nor I, sir," said the elder lady of the two. " That we were 
miraculously saved— at least from what, at the moment, was 
thought inevitable destruction^ is most true ; but it is to this gentle- 
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man we owe oar preservation/*— (drawing forward a shorty stub-* 
by, thick-whiskered man, whom Jack in a moment recognised as 
having seen on the beach,) — ^*Mr. Brunt." 

^<Ha, ha I" said Jack : ^^ that's the way, ma'am soqie men gel 
credit for what other men have done." 

"IfecoUect you, sir," said Lieutenant Brunt. "Isaw you— 
stood next you on the beach— and, I dare say, you recollect me* 
I remember your kindness in offering to bold my cloak when I 
started upon my hurried voyage,or whatever it might be called/' 

*' By Jove I" said Lord Tom, calling the attention of his party to 
a great effort made by the men who had the hawser round the 
capstan to get the brig off— *^ she will be saved yet !" 

The relief that this change of conversation afforded Jack, wa9 
more than compensated by the evident change which he so clearly 
observed in his friend Lord Tom's manner ; and affecting to be ex- 
tremely anxious to get a '^ good look" at the operation in progress^ 
he .fidgeted himself away as far as possible from Mrs. and Miss 
Mervyn and the odious lieutenant, whose exertions it was per- 
fectly true he had witnessed, and, like a simpleton, had appro- 
priated to himself. 

What was he to do :— remain, and battle it out ; or go to "The 
Ship," and wait the result t He felt that he had certainly carried 
the joke a little too far, but how to retrace his steps he did not ex- 
actly see. How on earth could Lord Tom have got acquainted 
with the two women who were saved, and who, instead of being 
two beautiful girls ready to eat him up for his gallant exertions in 
their rescue from a watery grave^ were mother and daughter, 
neither beautiful, nor ever having been sol but then, "Master 
Shallow owed him a thousand pounds :" that was his stay — his 
prop— his support— his safeguard and security. 

Fortified by this consideration, he remained on the pier, and 
eventually rejoined the party. The attempt to get the brig off suo- 
ceeded; she floated, and was soon afterwards towed into the har- 
bour. The ladies and their preserver took their leave of Lord 
Tom, but without bestowing the slightest notice upon Jack, who 
cowered beneath the glance of his lordship, who, to his mingled 
surprise, gratification, and regret, never uttered another syllable 
upon the subject. Lord Tom walked towards " The Ship ;" so did 
Jack — on a parallel line : but Lord Tom took no more notice of 
him than if he had been a stock or a stone. They reached the inn 
door ; Lord Tom entered the house ; Jack, as usual, followed him, 
— but Lord Tom made no'sign ; and the first mark of recognition 
which he received was, to his utter horror and amazement, from 
Lord Ilfracombe, who meeting hiai in the hall declared himself quite 
delighted at renewing the acquaintance so propitiously begun at 
" The Duke of Marlborough" near Wi^gle^forda few weeks betore. 
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Brag was now completely taken aback. The chilling coldness of 
Lord Tom's reception in the first instance struck him hard; the 
contemptuous manner in which the rescued ladies treated him, 
hit him harder in the second ; but he was so extremely yain and 
siliy, that even after all these indications, he was not able to make 
Dp his mind whether Lord Dfracombe were in earnest or jest when 
he so warmly expressed his gratification at again meeting him. 

Still more was he puzzled when his lordship invited him to lun<- 
cheon^ — ^a part of the plan which he had preconcerted, and which, 
as his lordship did not then know of the last exposure of Jack's 
humbug with regard to saving the lives of the ladies in the brig, 
he still resolved upon carrying into effect. That affair, however, 
in conjunction with a letter Lord Tom had received from London, 
touching the double offer and rejection of Mrs. Dallington and 
Blanche Englefield, had determined his lordship to eject him in a 
much less ceremonious manner; but as Lord Ufracombe knew no- 
thing of this, he insisted upon Jack's coming up-stairs, under .the 
arrangement into which he had previously entered with his nephew. 

Jack, who took the whole thing de bonne foi, screwed up his 
cttrls and settled his collar as usual, and accompanied the eari 
to one of the drawing-rooms where luncheon had been put down; 
(after which the party, e:^cepting Lord Tom, were to start for 
Canterbury, see its antiquities, and sleep, on their way to London ;) 
and was, by his lordship, ushered into the apartment, in which he 
found, assembled together. Lady Ufracombe, Lord and Lady 
Dawlish, and Lady Fanny Smartly. 

Lady Fanny, Jack knew by sight, her ladyship being a pre-emi- 
nent equestrian of the equestrian order ; but the other ladies he 
did not recognise, although he concluded that the elder lady was 
my lord's wife. The other couple, although they were of the 
party which picked up the earl at *' The Duke of Marlborough," 
he did not at the moment recollect, 

** Lady Bfracombe," said the earl, ^* let me present Mr. Brag to 
you — a great friend of Tom's, who will be here presently — aftd 
with whom I passed a remarkably pleasant hour or two on that 
wet day when you discovered me in my shelter from the rain." 

"Ah I" thought Jack, "then he remembers it all: what will 
happen next !— perhaps he has forgotten some of it — ^perhaps, if 
he has not forgotten, he forgives. What I'm to do, I don't know 
•—I'm in for it ; and so here goes, and no mistake." 

** That was a dreadful wet day, my lord," said Jack ; " I had no 
idea at the time whom I had the honour of speaking to, but when 
one is at an inn whatever comes uppermost comes out — ^and — I — 
dare say I talked a little too fast." 

** Not a bit," said the earl. " My great object, besides the 
pleasure of haymg your society at lundieon and gratifying Tom, 
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is to undeceive you as to our real characters. We are not the 
* kill-jojs and wet-blankets' you take us for." — Come, Lady Ilfra- 
combe> let us sit down ; Tom will be here immediately^^we have 
no time to lose." 

The bell was rung, the servants appeared, the little party were 
soon seated; but before fork had assailed a chicken's breast, or 
knife been flourished over it, Lord Tom himself entered the rooai 
evidently excited. 

** My lord,'' said Lord Tom, '* addressing himself to the earl, 
** I feel it my duty to undeceive you, as I am myself undeceived, 
in the character of a person in this room, who is only protected by 
being in it, in the character of my uncle's guest. He has now the 
assurance to sit down in the presence of Lady Fanny Smartly, with 
whom he claimed to you a personal intimacy; he has the impu- 
dence to sit next Lady Dawlish, my cousin, whose person he ridiculed 
without being acquainted with it ; he libelled you, sir, without ever 
having seen you ; and, in short has exhibited himself in the most 
contemptible possible character. This, at your lordship's desire, 
I would ihave overlooked, in order to carry on the jest a little 
further, and have had the satisfaction of marching him out with all 
the honours of ridicule ; but circumstances have come to my know- 
ledge this day which render it my duty to insist upon his instantly 
quitting this room. How he has the audacity to sit down in the 
society of ladies whom he has vilified, and of men whom he has 
aspersed, it is for him to decide ; but since I have had the mis- 
fortune of associating him in the slightest degree with my family, 
—which, be it observed, I have carefully abstained from doing, 
whenever it was possible, — I feel it due to them to evince my feel- 
ings by desiring, or, if necessary, by ordering him out." 

** My dear Tom I" said Lord Ufracombe, — and the ladies looked 
aghast. 

" Come, sir I" said Lord Tom ;— " I have to apologize, my dear 
aunt, for this course, but it is the only one; — ^walk out — with me, 
jf you please, sir." 

*'OhI" said Jack, rising from his seat, **in course; if your 
lordship goes out too, there can be no difficulty whatsoever— only 
I don't understand— I know something which may, perhaps, make 
a difference." 

*' Whatever difference there is between us, sir," said Lord Tom, 
" shall be settled immediately." 

**My dear Tom," said Lady Ufracombe,— <* what do you mean?" 

"Nothing to be alarmed about, my dear madam," said Tom. 
*I shall be back in five minutes at the farthest." 

Lord Ufracombe, who had really intended to. have a good joke 
out of the affair, and have regularly presented Jack by degrees to 
Lady Dawlish, the *< winky-eyed, waxy doll of the toy-shop," and 
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the '^ monstrous bore" Dawlish^ and soon^ until he had shamed him 
laughingly out of his absurd propensity to talk big/ was seriously 
vexed at the manner in which his nephew had lost his temper and 
taken the matter up ; but the truth really was, that the conduct of 
the man had grown unbearable. The scandal of the affair in 
London had made him ridiculous beyond measure, and the last 
event of the preservation of the distressed ^'females'' crowned 
the whole. 

. Jack certainly felt extremely awkward in getting up from the 
table at which he had placed himself so comfortably ; but, em- 
barrassing as was the movement, he still chuckled at the thought 
of having Lord Tom in Dover gaol iftfore sunset : he never tra- 
velled without his lordship's L 0. U.'s carefully deposited in a 
Russia leather pocket-book ; and his lordship, as he felt, might be 
secure that if he did not ride his lordship's horses at Paris on the 
next Sunday, his lordship would not be at Paris to see them run. 

When Jack rose, which he found inevitable, — for, spite of Lord 
nfracombe and the compassionate ladies, Tom was inexorable, — 
he said. 

** Well, — I didn't expect this — I was asked by Lord Ilfracombe 
to luncheon — I did not force myself here ;— and I do think— con- 
sidering — however — I say nothing;— but in the presence of fe- 
males—I do not think this altogether.proper ; — however, • might 
overcomes right' — and I— can only — add — I wish your lordship 
and the ladies a good morning. It is*hard treatment, but FU be 
even with somebody that you may rely upon, and no mistake." 

"Now, Mr. Brag," said Lord Tom when they left the apartment, 
"just step into this room, and hear what I have to say." 

" Oh, in course," said Jack. 

"From the time I first made your acquaintance on the course 
at Epsom, I always treated you like a gentleman," said Lord Tom ; 
" I introduced you to my friends — you lived with me — ^I took you 
to Mrs. Dallington's— all that story, sir, I have heard. You meet 
my uncle accidentally-fyou vilify him to his face, traduce me and 
the ladies of my family. You render me ridiculous wherever I 
take you — you insult everybody you come near — and you wind up 
with telling me a distinct and deliberate falsehood with regard to 
your exploits in saving two ladies the night before last, whose faces 
you did not even know when you saw them this morning. All this 
you do. Now, I only ask you, can you be surprised that I am in 
the highest degree enraged with you?" 

" Not a bit," said Jack; " I dare say you are very right, and I 
am very wrong : but you forget, my Lord Tom, one part of the 
story — I mean the money you have borrowed of me ; — if that has 
slipped your memory, it has not slipped mine, — and I will take care 
that you shall not slip we, for, by Job—" 
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** Don't make a noise, tir/' said Lord Tom ; '< give me back my 
'^ans or whatever securities you have of mine> and Til pay you down 
pvery shilling upon that account; and thank you, not only for the. 
accommodation you have afforded me, but for the lesson you have 
faught me, as to making friendships, which I shall not, I think, 
easily forget." 

*^ What ! are you going to pay me?'' said Jack. 

" To the last farthing, sir," said Lord Tom. 

^' Why, then,'' said Jack, ^'that's more than lever expected. 
I 've got your hong and your 1. 0. U.'s all here in my pocket-book, 
fitop,— -let 's see ; there—'* ^ 

**Take your time," said \.ord Tom; **I don't want to hurry 

fOU.'* 

** There," isaid Jack 5 ** two hundred and twenty one hundred 
and ten— one hundred. That 's all." 

** Four hundred and thirty pounds," said Lord Tom. 

** Exactly so," said Jack ; ** but I say— I won't take a cheque." 

** But you will be impertinent," replied my lord. " Here, sir ; 
here are the four hundred and thirty pounds in bank-notes. Count 
them, sir ; look at them." 

**It's all right, and no mistake," said Jack, looking over the 
paper. 

"Here perish all my honsV' said Lord Tom, tearing them up, 
*' and, I hope, with them, all my absurdities. To be sure, I am 
easily deceived." 

*' Yes, very ; you are what I calJ, as innocent as a Iamb," said 
Jack. ** Stories may come out. I $ay nothing.'* 

" Do you mean to insinuate?" said his lordship. 

" I insinuate nothing," said Jack, " but I wish you a very good 
flay. Boaster and humbug as you call me, I 've done one thmg to- 
day that would puzzle a philosopher. I '11 be hanged if I havefft 
got four hundred and thirty pounds out of an empty pocket! 
That's what I call coming it strong. I've lost the honour of your 
lordship's acquaintance, — that 's a misfortune ; but I 've got my 
money back, and that's a capital set-off per contra^ and ho mistake.'' 

**With this moment, sir, all connexion between us ceases," 
said Lord Tom. 

** Thank you, my lord," said Jack; **good morning I" 

Lord Tom, who was exceedingly agitated during this burst, re- 
turned to the drawing-room, and the reproaches of the ladies for 
his cruelty towards the little man ; and Brag, the moment his lord- 
ship had disappeared, leaned over the balusters and cried in a loud 
and commanding tone— 

<^ Waiter!" 

<^ Yes, sir V 

*' Order me a chaise and four to Pythe directly/' 
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'^Yea, sir;' 

« And"— in a loader tolie of voice—** bring me my bill«->a bottle 
of aoda-water^ and change for a hundred-ponnd note!" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

While these events vere occurring on the sea-shore, matters 
were progressing, as the Americans have it, in the metropolis, and 
the two pair of lovers enjoying a felicity to which, spite of all their 
inclinations and affections, they had previously been strangers. 
Rushton, taught by the precepts and encouraged by the practice 
of Sir Charles, began to think that a woman might be lively with- 
out being vicious, sad without thinking of his rivals; and civil to 
her acquaintance without being a coquette; while Sir Charles, 
assured of Mrs. Dallington's esteem, began to appreciate the merits 
of her character, and understand, which to him were before in- 
comprehensible, the fluctuations of spirits and variation of temper 
"which he had frequently remarked, but which, until the recent 
iclaircissementiook place, he never suspected to have their origin 
in his own coldness and apparent indecision. 

Out of evil comes good ; and, whatever faults Mr. Brag pos- 
sessed, he certainly had the merit of bringing matters in the 
Dallihgton family to a crisis. The double marriage already began 
to be spyken of, and hints were even given upon the subject in the 
fashionable intelligence of the Morning Post. 

Of the other party, the Browns and Meads, we know enough for 
the present; they are on their way to Paris, as happy as may be, 
having left Mrs. Brown the elder, who declined the tour, at the 
doctor's house in Burlington Gardens, where she was to reside, 
even after her daughter's return from the Continent, which could 
not long be delayed, in consequence of Mead's professional en-^ 
gagements in London. 

While these quieter persons are moving regularly in their 
proper spheres, it becomes our duty to regard the movements of 
the exploded Jack, with the same sort of attention which we bestow 
upon the wriggUngs and twistings of the animalculae in the great 
microscope, the natural insignificance of which render the de- 
velopement of their limbs and motions matters of interest, being 
such as to leave their distinctive characteristics perfectly invisible 
to the naked eye. 

The bill was scarcely paid, and the change settled, before Jack's 
terribly alarming post-chaise and four rattled up to the street-door 
of <^ The Ship,'' making the cliffs reverberate with its chatter, and—* 

**mm^ tlie very ttonss prats Its wbersalMHit." 
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Open flew the door — bang went the steps— pop went the cork of 
the bottle of soda-water — down went the draaght at full speed, 
nearly choking the patient, or rather the impatient with its effer- 
vescence—and at three skips and a jump the little man sprang into 
the ^' carriage/' and throwing himself into one of its corners, as 
if anxious to conceal himself from the anxious gaze of the public, 
not one of whom was looking at him, away he went, boiling with 
rage and foaming with yexation, and resolved to pay Lord Tom off 
in his own coin, and no mistake. 

Little did the furious John know what he was driving to ; little 
did he anticipate what was to happen to him at Eastbourn, which 
was his eventual place of destination, or what strange events his 
sudden dismissal from the friendship of Lord Tom was to bring 
about. Theiimmediate purpose of his soul was to reach Hastings 
that night, in time to despatch a letter to his mother^ directing her 
not to direct his letters to Paris. 

, Arrived at Hythe, Jack's fever had by no means subsided; yet, 
upon ascertaining the hour at which the post left Hastings, and 
feeling certain, since he did not mean to '^ carry on" with four 
horses, that he should not arrive there in time to despatch his 
filial epistle by the night's mail, he resolved to rest for an hour or 
two where he was, until he saw the boys returning with the chaise 
to Dover, so that by no means it might be discovered that he had 
discarded his leaders, (as men sometimes in a pet, feel Very fnuch 
inclined to do,) — and that he might have time to write his letter^ 
which he did, in the following terms : — 

" Wbite Hart, Hythe, Thursday evenrng. 

" My dear Mother, — ^I wrote to you yesterday froih Deal ; 
and, as Jem Salmon would say, a deal has been doing since I wrote. 
After having seen Brown and his new wife, and having been 
bullied, as I told you, by the doctor to whom that snivelling Nance 
is married, I thought there was an end ; so in course, I went back 
as soon as the smoke of the Ferret, the steamer in which they 
crossed, told me they were off. I had a very pleasant ride to 
Dovor, for I had made an acquaintance with an uncommon gentle- 
manly man, a* captain of a Dutch man-of-war lying off that port, 
with whom I was so much pleased that I gave him up my sleeping- 
room, which in course' was the crack apartment of the hotel where 
I lodged. So, in the morning, he would insist upon attending me 
back. Indeed, it was generally supposed I was going on a visit to 
the Castle ; and it was with great trouble I undeceived them, for, 
being so much with the nobility in these parts, in course they took 
for granted ten thousand things which one can't help. • 

"Well, when I arrived at Dover," for so Mr. Brag thought i t 
uncommonly smart, to spell it, "I found Lord Tom with a couple 
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of females talking, on the pier, which somehow I did not like:— I 
am, my dear mother, very particular in that respect; — ^so, directly 
I saw it, I said to Lord Tom, * Tom,' says I, * this won't do before 
people of character,' and that kind of thing— and so I walks right 
away. 

"Well, up I goes to 'The Ship;'— that 's the inn here, the only 
place a man of any character can go to, and where in course I am 
uncommon well known ; — and who should I see there but old II- 
fracombe, Tom's uncle,— a kind of a bore of a lord whom I have 
always made a point of shirking, with his wife, and son, and daugh- 
ter-in-law, and a Lady Fanny Smartly, which rides in the Park. So 
when I goes in — ' Jack,' says my lord, *I'm delighted to see you. 
Where's Tom?' meaning Lord Tom Towzle, which is his nephew. 
Says I, * My lord, I can't say; I have left him on the pier with two 
rum ones.' Upon which my lord says, ^ Never mind him; come up 
and have some luncheon.' I said, 'My Lord,' says I, 'I never 
lunches.' But that war'nt no go ; he would not have it at no price. 
* Come along. Jack,' says he, and up he drags me, smack smooth 
into the room with all his relations, and no mistake. I'd rather 
have been in a pigstye; however. Lady Dawlish and Lady Fanny 
smothered me with kindness, and I was forced to sit down and sham 
eating ; which, in course, I did. 

" Well I in comes Lord Tom ; and he was in a regular humour 
because I would not speak to the two promiscuous females which 
be was parading about with. So I stands no nonsense, but ups to 
him in a minute, like a game cock, before the females and all, and 
just gave him as good as he could bring. I told Jiim my mind, and 
pitched into him about the money he owed me. Had him there ! — 
in course he couldn't stump a dump : so I just shook my whip — it 
was my little whip— right before him, and I says, * Good by'e, my 
lord I When you learn manners, we associate together again ; for 
the present I cut you,— not with this/ says I, shaking my little 
Crowther again right in his face; * but the next time I see you,* by 
Job I '11 have my money out of you !* With that, he walked away 
just like a dog with his tail what the soldiers call countermarched; 
a regular try-back, and run into the kennel amongst the females 

of his family. 

** And see what a fool he is : I was to ride for him on the Champy 
Mas at Paris next Sunday— got my new jacket all ready :— and now 
he'll lose that, and no mistake. So instead of stepping over the 
herring-pond, I am going to Eastbourne, which is a nice, retired 
place, and where I hope you will send me down fifty or a hundred 
pounds: for to tell you, my dear mother, the plain truth,— I'm 
stumped. So don't forget, and direct to the hotel, Eastbourne. • 

'^ Yours affectionately. John Bbag^ 
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'< P. S.— Tell me flomething about Kitty : I can't niak^ it out. 
Brown has got one child, and two carriages :— there *8 a go I" 

« 

When he had written and sealed this, he enquired, as usual, of 

the waiter, the way to the Post-Office ; and having been properly 
directed, himself slipped his packet into the box. The epistle de- 
spatched. Jack got into his new chaise, and proceeded towards the 
place of his destination with a ^^ happy pair'' of posters. 

It was lateish in the evening when he reached Hastings, and was 
driven to that admirable inn, ''The Swan,'' which certainly com- 
bines all the attributes which a man does not require in a house of 
the sort at a watering-place. Jack, however, bundled out of his 
yellow-and-two, and being in no humour to soliloquize, betook 
himself to the ill-smelling coffee-room, and ccmtented himself with 
ordering a bed, and — as he seldom failed to do— a preparatory glass 
of hot brandy and water. Dinner he had had none — (his appetite 
was not particularly sharp under all the circumstances)— bat, by 
Wayof what he called a ''stay" to his stomach, he told the wmter to 
bring him a sandwich— the only single word In the English language 
which comprehensively describes in a dissyllable, dirt, butter, and 
mustard, laid between two bits of stale bread. . 

As for Hastings— Jack cared nothing. Whether it had been 
founded by Jack Hastings, the Danish pirate, or whether Athelstan 
had coined money in it, was all one to him:— Whether Robert, earl 
of Eu, or John de Dreux, had the better right to the castle, dis- 
turbed not Jack; nor, in the present temper of his mind, would he 
have cared one pin, if, after the French burned it in 1377, it had 
never been rebuUt. He was, as he told his mother, regularly 
** stumped"'— not exactly in the way he wished to make her believe 
—but still, stumped he was: and perhaps never did little man ex- 
perience fall so sudden or deep as that by which Jack had been af- 
flicted during the last four-and-twenty hours. 

It was impossible, however, for the little man to withstand the 
impulse of his inherent infirmity: — the old, stale, worn-out trick 
of asking after his servant and carriage, was again played off at 
« The Swan.'* 

** No, sir," was, of course, the answer to the enquiries if hi& man 
and phaeton had arrived. 

** I told him to come here," said Jack, who, till he reached the 
place, did not even know that the sign of the inn was " The Swan." 

*^ni send to enquire, sir," said an officious waiter; <'he may 
have gone to some other house. What name shall I say Y\ 

" Brag," said Jack ;— •** and, stay— if he should be at any other 
inn by mistake, tell him to bring me up the large leather case with 
my writing-desk, and the small one with my dressing-case — and 
the brown cloak lined with fur :— remember, the brown one—not 
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the blne«^Bat I 'd bet my life he has made some infernal mistake." 

Away went the man. Jack had gratified his ruling passion, and 
again fell into no pleasing reverie. 

It was in this state of mind that Jack sat looking at the '' drink,'* 
which had been plaoed before him until his eyes seemed to swim in 
the glass. The time began to verge on nine o'clock when a sort 
of scuffling noise outside the coffee-room door aroused his attention f 
and turning his eyes to the source of the disturbance, he beheld a 
slim, pale, and what is called an '^ interesting-lpoking" mfin, enter 
the room somewhat feebly, assiduously wrapped up in divers and 
sundry coats and cloaks ; his face peeping out from under a fan- 
ciful kind of foraging cap, overlaid by a pink silk handkerchief, 
looking like the pale queen of Night peeping to earth through somH 
intervening clouds. 

Jack saw that the approaching object was what he considered 
<' uncommon genteel;" and when it threw itself down upon a seat 
in a state of exhaustion, he began to think he had discovered 
somebody upon whom his might make an impression — in whom he 
might find an agreeable listener ; — which was, after all, his notion 
— '.when he could find one — of a pleasant companion. 

"Pay the chairmen,'* said the stranger to the waiter, "and tell 
Bummagee-Doss to bring me some Eau de Cologne." 

The waiter disappeared. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said the stranger to Brag, "but I am 
a sad invalid, — ^and so hipped and wretched — ^Upon my life, I de- 
clare, I can't tell how: — so low and miserable from ill health, th4t 
I prefer this corner of the coffee-room to any private room of my 
own — and, I am afraid, I cause a great deal of inconvenience. I 
declare j I wouldn't for the world, if I—" 

"None in the leiast," said Jack. " Don't mind me, sir; I 'm not 
particular any how: — take everything as it comes—straight up, 
right down, and no mistake." 

" I have just arrived from India," said the stranger. " I nev^r 
buffered anything like the wretchedness of the voyage: such a set 
of people! — ilo sentimerit— no delicacy about theto; — so rough and 
noi^y, — and I so extremely indisposed 1 — so, the moment I could, I 
got on shore here. The piirser of the ship — a great coarse crea- 
ture, who used to laugh all day long like a hyeena— landed here with 
letters and things, all about business, for those people in Leadeiihall 
Street ; and do I — ^it wAs a very lucky chance — I said I would land 
here too: — I brought nothing but half a dozen packages of things I 
waiited, and my man, Rummagee-Doss, just to take. care of me a 
little ; — ^I only came ashore yesterday — and I have been to take a 
warm bath, and I feel a great deal better already; for the nasty 
smell of the shio, and such a great deal of talking, and playiiig games 
and romps, and a patcel of women vho had tto sympathy for A stek 
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creature like me, qwte upset me,*— I really never was so overcome 
in all my life!'' 

''It must be a deuce of a bore/' said Jack, '' being boxed up 
for half a year in one of those great arks." 

" Oh ! sir," said the stranger, " you have no idea of the misery 
of it I — ^and the man— the captain— had nothing in the world to 
make one comfortable. He had tea, but no milk — ^his cow died; and 
not a drop of lemonade was to be got — nothing but wine and beer, 
and those things, which one can't drink you know — and no pastry 
after the first five weeks I Oh I if you knew what I have suffered, 
sir, you would excuse any little trouble I give." 

Hereabouts entered a fine-looking piece of brown humanity, 
done up in muslin, with a high-caste yellow streak down his fore- 
head, bearing a bottle of Eau de Cologne, who turned out to be 
Rummagee-Doss, the stranger's Kitmagar. 

'' You don't dislike thiSy do you, sir?" said the stranger, hold- 
ing up the Eau de Cologne bottle. 

"On the contrary," said Jack, ** quite the reverse, and no 
mistake." 

^^JoUy* said the stranger, and the muslin and streak retired. 

'' That's a rummish cut of a toggery," said Jack, who had never 
seen an Oriental attendant before. 

" A what !" said the stranger. 

"Curious dress," said Jack. 

"Pretty and picturesque," said the stranger, "ill suited to this 
climate. I don*t mean to keep him in England — he is an excellent 
creature — and so affectionate — I never saw so much kindness — all 
during my illness — so sick. I declare — well I never did — " 

"I'm not used to that sort of thing," said Jack ; " however, if ' 
you are not going to turn in just yet, I'll order another glass of ' 
* hot with' just to keep you company." 

" Do,— you are so good," said the stranger, twisting himself 
about gracefully; "lam sure we shall be great friends by and 
bye. I am going to have a little weak tea, and I have taken such a 
fancy to a raspberry tart, I think I shall indulge myself— for I am 
very 'unwell." 

" Tea and tarts," said Jack,'^ that's what I call a queer cross ; 
but I suppose you chaps from the East have a great many varieties 
of feed of which we know nothing." 

"It is extremely agreeable there," said the stranger, "but I 
have such wretched health that I cannot enjoy anything." 

At this period of the dialogue, the waiter arrived with a tray, 
on which a tea equipage was arranged, and sure enough, three 
raspberry tartlets, ovals of jam covered with a trelliage of pastry, 
which might be heraldically described as " Gules, fretty of Or," 
but in which no reasonable mortal-^" not to speak it psofanely/' 
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above the age of thirteen, indulges in the way of eating. Jack looked, 
vondered at the taste of his companion, and ordered a replenish- 
ment of his glass. 

/'I shan't discommode you," said Jack, ^^ shall I?— I'm not for 
late sitting, but, finding a gentleman to converse with, why, I think, 
eleven or so a goodish hour to turn in, and no mistake.'* 

** I shall be delighted,'' said the stranger. *' Oh dear I this tea 
is so strong— Qui hi — oh, I forget I am-*Rttmmagee— oh dear 
dear •""• Waiter**"—" 

'< Shall I ring the bell ?*' said Jack. 

*' Oh don't let me trouble you, sir," said the stranger. 

The waiter luckily appeared— more grog was brought for Jack, 
and a little more hot water for his companion. 

'^Have you been long in India, sir ?" said Jack — who began to 
feel his natural desire to '' find out" anything come strongly upon 
him. 

'^ Only a few years,'* said the stranger. ^^I did uncommonly 
well at first, for my mother, who is an excellent woman— indeed 
I don't know how to speak of her in terms strong enough, for I 
declare I never did see such a creature— got a friend of hers to put 
me on his staff." 

*^ Oh I" said Jack, stirring his grog, but not at all comprehend- 
ing the precise nature of the advantage to be derived from what 
appeared to him a very extraordinary position. 

^^But at last," said the stranger, '^ I could not bear the tyranny 
of the old creature of a general, so I left him and joined my regi- 
ment ; but when I got to it, the sun was so hot, and the duty so 
hard, it was too much for me ; so I got sick leav/e, and I must say 
I never saw such handsome treatment in my life ; everybody — ^I 
declare they did— even nasty creatures whom I hated-— all of them 
were ready to bear witness to my illness, and to get me home th^ 
very moment I expressed a desire that way." 

It is a remarkable fact that people of education and even general 
knowledge and experience, and all of them therefore wonderfully 
superior to Jack Brag, have such strange and ill-arranged notions 
of our Indian empire, — for so it may be called— that the sharpest 
and cleverest of them will ask a man who has arrived from the 
East, if he happen to know Mr. Hawkins, or Mr. Jenkins, or Mr. 
Tomkins, who went to India about ten years before ; without re- 
ference to the Presidency to which he went, or even the service in 
which he was engaged, which, as they who know truth, know, is 
something tantamount to a Bengallee asking an Englishman if he 
knows Mr. Smith of Great Britain ; the extent of territory in the 
one, equalizing the numerical superiority in population in the other. 

If wise men and clever men, and clever women and wise men, 
^k $wb qu^?UQ«s of jTQtvrwing Ia<iiaos, is it \q be wondered that 
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Jack Brag, who knew no more about India than Gh ancer did, 
should venture to inquire something about his horror , Brown, 
and, what really was interesting to him, the fate of Brown's wife? 
Of ^course the reader must think that Brag would make those re- 
searches after his own fashion ; and so he did^-but he dH make 
them. 

^' I," said Brag, drawing himself up, and setting his neckcloth 
to rights— ** I had some' connexions in India— but they, like you, 
have come home— extremely rich and all that— stumpy down, and 
no mistake ;— left them at Dover— cause indeed of my coming here 
on toy way to meet a friend of mine, at Eastbourn ;— they are oflF 
to France— excellent people— I have a very high regard for them." 

"What part of India do they come from?" said the stranger, 
bathing his temples with one hand, and ejating a tarOet with the 

other. 

" Whatpartl" said Jack, " Oh— I— I— don't know— India— some- 
where about — " 

" What is the name of your friend ?" said the stranger. 

"His name," said Jack, "I should think, must be pretty well 
known in those parts ;— Brown is his name;*' 

" Brown i" said the stranger, " dear me I— a gentleman* !— " 

<<Why," said Brag, " I don't say much, sir,— but, as I have 
already said he is a near connexion of mine, I need not, 1 suppose, 
ansWer your question — eh I — don't you thirtk so ?— I'm plain 
spoken— straight up, right down, and no mistake. He's a deuced 
fine fellow, with a deuced handsome fortune, and married to my 
sister." 

*' Oh 1" said the stranger, "Ah !— then I don't know;— but I 
did know a great horrid creature in India with a carman's shoulders 
and balustrade legs.— Oh— such a man— of the name of Brown, 
whose behaviour to a young delicate creature, the daughter of the 
general, to whom I was aid-de-camp, absolutely drove me out of 
India— that is— in point of fact—' ' 

" Oh," said Jack, *' that cannot be my brother-in-law; he is a 
regular good fellow ; prime chap ! what I call a regular switcher, 
and no mistake." 

" Upon my word," said the stranger, '* you do talk so I —a swit- 
cher 1— I dotf t in the least understand you. The dreadful man, I 
mean, was a serjeant in some regiment, who came out with a wife. 
Oh, if you had but seen her— such a monster !— all I don' t know 
how— so coarse, and that kind of thing, who voted herself a 
beauty ; and so somehow for her sake, he wanted to be made a 
gentleman of." 

" Yes, sir/' said Jack, beginning to grow rather suspicious that 
his cast had been too good. 
'* I declare 1 never saw anything hTte those people," jstid the 
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Stranger; *' so impudent, sopadiing, and so rnd^l However, it 
did ; it ansifered ; and a man—- a major-^kind of secretary in th^ 
general's office, took a fancy to him— Heaven knows why, /iieter 
could see anything about him to admire— and made him his clerk s 
from th^t, you would hardly believe it, he became first an officer 
then an aide-de-camp, and at last— but then, there is such a long 
fie-fie story about that— he married the general's daughter I" 

^' What 1" said Jack, affecting perfect indifference, his cheeks 
reed as fire and his hands cold as ice, *' while his other wife was 
alive?" ' 

*' Oh dear no V said she stranger ; "she was dead, ^he ^as a 
very naughty woman, quite paw, paw I" 

^' Quite what 1" said Jack. 

"Oh you understand what I mean," said Frjpps, (fbr Narcissus 
it was, who spoke,) patting his arm,— *• quite fie, fie!^ 

" I don't know what you mean," said Jack, Nevertheless shrewdlj- 
guessing— hating the half-uttered monosyllabic and mincing man- 
ner of his raspberry-eating associate, and feeling, callous as hb 
was, something like a reflective affection for his sister,—** What 
did she dor 

"Ob," saidFripps, *a cah't tell you ;—«po<i my word some- 
thing so shocking— and— I never did— it Was— oh, very bed !'* 

"And," said Jack, his lips quivering, "what— i^hat became of 
her ?" 

" They buried her, poer thing V* said Fripps. 

"But-but," said Jack, "tell me, if you please, sir, was she 
parted from George before ihat T* * 

" George !" said Fripps ; " what— do you know this Brown fob?" 

"No," said Jack ; ^*no, no— I— don't know him— eh I You said 
his name was George— didn't you ? She— I— should like to know 
about Aer— that's all. You have made me wish to know— that's all/' 

" What a dear sympathetic mind you have I" said Fripps ; *f bill 
let me beg you not to trouble yourself about tipsy Kitty !" 

" There," said Jack,—" you see— you call her Kitty— Well, yoit 
called hrm George.— You did not recollect ; and so— she^sh^— " 

*«She," saidFripps, "first took to drinking, and then— then-* 
don*t you know )— she left this great odious Brown — ran away 
from him." 

" Oh," said Jack ; "ah— yes, yes; that's natural.'^ 

** And as everybody said," said Fripps, " as they do when a man 
dies after a long illness, it was a happy release." 

" Yes, so it was— that's what / often say.— Poor Kitty f" mut- 
tered Jack, to himself— but audibly striking his ItBittd iipotf th€^ 
table ; " Poor soul — poor soid 1" • 

" There it is again," said Fripps.; " now you say Kitty.'' 

" Tou said Kitty," said lack ; "b^w else should 1 ktiioir f 
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*^ There was nothing romantic about her/* said Fripps ; ^^ she 
was a dowdy-looking thing, the daughter of a candle-ma^er some- 
where in London ; and this Brown persuaded her that he' was an 
ofScery and so she ran away ^ith him, and, as she told a friend 
of mine, who really— upon my word— I declare— people do such 
things \n India— used to meet her and talk to her, sometimes in the 
evening after she had gone away from cantonments, — she had a 
brother^ who helped her to run away with Brown, as she told hitny 
because he himself wanted to be very civil indeed to Brown's sister 
—don't you see ?" 

" Yesj'^aid Jack ; not lifting his eyes from the table—** Umph ! 
—I do— I see it all." 

''It is so strange," said Fripps, ''that you should have asked 
me about anybody of such a common nam^ as Brown in all India, 
and that I should have been able to give you such a comical history. 
However, as I told you, this Brown afterwards married the ge- 
neral's daughter, and when that happened, I gave up my stsdBF ap- 
pointment, — I could not stop in the place, — and so Brown suc- 
ceeded me, and then the general died, and left him the whole of 
his large fortune." 

"He did, did he ?" said Jack ; " why then — " swallowing at one 
gulp the remainder of his grog—" that— eh ! — that was— straight 
up, right down, and no mistake I"— and the laiigh that followed the 
words was hollow and sepulchral. 

" What office did your relation fill in India !" said Fripps. 

" 1 forget, at the moment," said Jack. 

" Was he- civil or military ?" said Fripps. 

" Very civil, I believe," said Jack; "but— I don't know." 

" No, but," said Fripps, "I mean, was he a civilian or a soldier?" 

" I forget," said Jack, who was quite " toppled over" himself for 
once, " but we '11 — that is, if you have no objection— talk this over 
in the morning. I'm what you call, right slick stumped; 1 have 
been riding hard all the forenoon, and am regularly done. Perhaps 
we shall meet at breakfast, sir." 

" I shall be so happy you can't think 1" said Fripps. "I shall 
try and get up towards town to-morrow in the course of the day, 
perhaps as far as Tunbridge Wells. But that will make no differ- 
ence ; and I shall be quite delighted to renew our acquaintance in 
London when we meet there." 

"You are uncommon good,'* said Jack; "I shall be very glad 
indeed"— at the same time ringing the bell for a light. In a minute 
Or two more he quitted the room, with a bow to Fripps, who seemed 
greatly disappointed at the growing want of cordiality which he 
thought he had discovered in Jack's manner, as their dialogue had 
advanced. 

So, however, they parted for the night. 
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In a few minutes afterwards, Fripps rang to give Rummagee- 
Doss notice of his approach to rest ; and while he was half lean- 
ing, half lolling on the table, on the edge of his departure for his 
room, he incidentally asked the waiter if he knew the name of the 
gentleman who had just retired. 

*' The gentleman's name is Brag, sir,'* said the man. 

**Bragl" said Fripps; **you don't mean that!— well 1 if ever— " 

''That is the gentleman's name, sir/' replied the man. 

"Well then, if ever I did"— said Fripps. "What time is he 
going in the morning ?" 

"He has ordered horses at nine, sir," said the man. "The 
chaise is to follow him to St. Leonard's, as he means to walk on." 

" Well, never mind," said Fripps ; " only take care and don't let 
anybody call me till ten. I hav^ no doubt— the name is so uncom- 
mon—but that I have told the unhappy man the whole story of his 
wretched fie-fie sister. Her name was Brag— that's all I know. I 
declare I wouldn't have done such a thing for a thousand rupees. 
Hitherow, come along :— where is the creature? Here help me up. 
Good ttigfit! Well, I declare — come, Rummagee— it can't be 
helped 1— good night 1— good night 1 Well—if ever " 

And so tottered up to his chamber the delicate Narcissus Fripps, 
who had thus innocently afforded Jack all the information about 
his sister which he perhaps could never have derived from any 
other source. This advantage lack had gained by boasting of his 
high Indian connexions ; while the misery of Fripps, consequent 
upon the discovery that his cerapanion was Mrs. Brown's brother, 
was occasioned by Brag's baving ostentatiously announced his 
name, while asking after his servant and carriage. 

It is needless to add,^s the jest-books say, that Jack, who cer- 
tainly did not much admire the manners of his ^communicative com- 
panion, and still less the nature of his commniiication, was up in 
the morning by seven, and, before eight, was off towards St. Leon- 
ard's. As he walked onwards, his mind was as much occupied as 
it could be with anything, with the account he had heard of his 
sister. From what Mead had previously told him, the intelligence 
of the preceding evening certainly did not so much surprise him as 
it otherwise would have done ; but every man has some feeling, 
mor^ or less as the case may be ; and Jack had been, at the mo- 
ment, affected by the unexpected recital of this piece of family his- 
tory. 

, From the meditation in which he was absorbed, Jack was aroused 
upon his arrival at that splendid creation of modern art and in- 
dustry, St. Leonard's, which perhaps affords one the most beauti- 
ful and wonderful proofs of individual taste, judgment, and per- 
severance, that our nation exhibits. Under the superintendance of 
Mr. Burton, a desert has become a thickly-peopled town : build- 
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iogs of an extensiTe nature and most elegant character rear their 
heads wherC) but a few years since, the barren cliffis presented their 
chalky fronts to the storm and irave ; and rippling streams and 
hanging groves adorn the valley which, twenty years since, was a 
sterile and shrubless ravine. 

Jack, who appreciated in a very slight degree the beauties of na- 
tore, aad who talked of a fine country only in reMlFence to hedges, 
ditches, stone walls, and five-barrec^ gates, locked at the sea, only 
as a great glittering body of water which dazzled his eyes^and at 
cliffs as something uncommonly out of the way. His approbation 
of St. Leonard's was excited not by the great changes ifs establish- 
ment has made in the face of the neighbourhood, ifor by its intrinsic 
beauty ; (and he expressed his satisfaction to a promiscuous friend- 
with whom he had fallen into conversation in the streets;) botbe*^ 
cause it reminded him of the Regent's Park ; and he judiciously 
uddedi that if it could only be got away from the sea, and set down 
altogether ij^ a sporting part of Leicestershire, with a fet nore 
stables, it would be a regular ^' trump,'* and no mistake. 

His tei9pprary companion heard his opinion, looked at him, 
touched his hat, and walked on. 

It may be asked, if Jack had such an aversion for the sea, why 
he.shoidd propose to visit Eastbourne*- or why he had hovered 
upon the coast? The truth is, Jack was like the king of the chess- 
board towards the end of the game. The widow and her sister 
occupied the. London square, sad if he moved thither, he would 
certainly put himself into danger ; from Dover he had been driven 
by Lord Tom's check— or rather checque ; France was occupied 
by his adversary's queen ; and the inland watering-places were filled 
by knights and rooks, who were so placed as to ke^p him at bay if 
he ventured near their quadrates. Eastbourne, he had heard, was 
quiet and retired; and the fewer people there were resident in it, 
the leas chance he had of being known ; and obscurity to him, |ust 
at this particular mraient, was, strange to say, desirable. His ^Farir 
otts defeats must inevitably become known, a circumstance which 
would speedily bring the game to an end ; an<d his last check would 
' in all probability, arrive without the accompanying cry of ^^mate" 
from any of the ladies whom he had so assiduously besieged, so to 
Eastbourne he proceeded a& soon as the appointed chaise ftom 
"The Swan" overtook him. 

To those, to whom Nature has given a taste, the drive from 
Hastings to Eastbourne is one full of interest ; but Jack, who looked 
at Pevensey Castle with a shudder on account of the owls and the 
ivy that were about it, and considered the neighbouring martelio 
towers as works of coeval antiquity with its Roman brick walls, re- 
garded with an " equal eye" every other object, animate or inani- 
mate which he happened to encounter or pass on his way to the 
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plftce of his destination ; and most certainly, of all things tliat never 
entered his head, one never was near it,— which is the fact, that we 
are indepted for the term ^'merry- Andrew" to a native of the, at 
present, dullest little cluster of houses in England — this very iden- 
tical Pevensey itself. It was there, that Andrew Borde, or, accord- 
ing to his own absurd latinization of his name, Andrepis Perforatus, 
first saw the light. He was educated first at Winchester, and^hen 
at New College, where he studied physic, and tr^veUad over almost 
every part of the then known world. He returned to England in 
1542, took his doct6r*H degree, and seUled at his native place» 
whence^ finding the climate remarkable healthy, and^he people all 
eiLceedingly well, he proceeded to London^ and became first phy- 
sician to Henry YUL 

He was, however, a wag; and used to visit fairs and mftrketSi 
and make speeches to the people, and crack jokes, by way of ad- 
vocating the cause of medicine, and especially the use of those par- 
ticular remedies, which his eloquence went most highly to eulogizei 
—whence his sobriquet, wherever he was known, was ** Merry An- 
drew,'' — a nidiname which, in the first instance* descended to bis 
successors in practice, but who, in course of time^nd the progress 
Of. r/eSfiement, ostensibly separated the functions of fool and physic 
cian; and while the medical part devolved upon the doctor, the 
mummery was confined to the merry-Andrew. 

Of this Borde^— as I have mentioned him— I must add, that merry 
as he was, and author as he was, of jest-books, and satires, and 
'^ books of knowledge," his eccentricity took another turn later ia 
life^ and he practised all the austerities of the Carthusians, — a 
course of discipline which might perhaps have well prepared him to 
endure imprisonment in the Fleet prison, where he died in 1549» 
Some say he poisoned himself; and others tell us that he was not 
incarcerated for debt ;— Wood, however, calls him *' a noted poet, 
a witty and ingenious perjson, and an excellent physician." 

This little digression, for which I duly apologize, just brings our 
hero to the door of the ^^ Hotel" at Eastbourne, which magnificently 
as the word sounds, does not, in point of fact, possess the striking 
attributes of its more lordly contemporaries. Jack rather liked 
its unostentatious appearance, and entered it with one of his liveliest 
expressions of countenance, skipping as usual^ rather than stepping 
out of his chaise into the ball. 

** Have rooms?" saidJadL; "sitting and bed-room, eh?— all snog 
and comfortable, and no mistake ? Seen my servant down here, 
with the phaeton, and my things." 

'* No, sir," said the landlady, *< I think not. What name sir ?" 

"Brag," said Jack; " a young man — light weight--dark mixture 
frock, leathers and topsy an olive-^reen phaeton, and pair of bright 
bays." 
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'< No, sir" said the hostess ; *' no such person has been here ; 
perhaps he has gone to * The Lamb/ or the 'New Inn,' at South/' 

'* Stupid dog 1" said Brag ; " perhaps he has. I told him * The 
Hotel/ as plain as I could speak." 

*^ Shall we send and see, sir?" said the wily landlady, 

" I wish you would," said BraR. ** Where do you think he is 
gonel^" 
• «xo 'The Lamb,' perhaps, sir," said the mistress of the hotel. 

'' Couldn^t mistake Lamb for Hotel 1" replied our hero, looking 
as much in earnest as if he really had expected the servant and 
equipage which he so accurately described. ** Never mind, I can 
do without him till to*morrow, so don't fuss yourself on my account. 
Just show me my room, and I '11 order my dinner, and all that, and 
take a turn while it is getting ready." 

Those who are not acquainted with Eastbourne, and more espe- 
cially, the ' Sea Houses,' which give their name to the quartier in 
which Jack had established himself, can scarcely believe how very 
agreeable a place it is. It is true there is nothing like gaiety going 
on; there are no crowded promenades ; there are no grand balls 
— no house in the whole groupe is spacious enough to enable a man 
to inflict a large party on his friends ; but every thing around one is, 
though humble, clean, fresh, and delightful. The two extreme 
points of the place at which civilization ends are distinguished by 
buildings which in other days would have afforded but little grati- 
fication to. cockney ears. ''The Bound House" is the ultima Thule 
of the promenade in one direction, and the " Watchhouse" the ter- 
mination of it at the other. These are, however, but local and 
conventional terms, and in the height of the season you will ge- 
nerally find some delightful family located in the one, and at all 
seasons a gallant sea-officer stationed at the other. 

To enjoy the quiet of this peaceful village, for such it is, after all 
the worries of the few preceding days, and " snifiFthe briny," which 
although he did not admireits beauties, he admitted was "uncom- 
mon refreshing," was Jack's first wish :— it might perhaps give him 
an appetite ; and then his wine would serve as a Lethean draft af- 
ter it; and then in the morning he should get up calm, and cool, 
and comfortable, and seek his fortune at the Library, which to cock- 
neys is always a resource, and to Jack could not fail to be a very 
important one. Accordingly, he hastened his "twilight," and having 
calculated the length of time required for dressing bis fish and fowl, 
descended the stairs, looking all fresh and smart, or, to use his 
own favourite phrase, "as nice as nip I" 

" How long," said Jack, pulling up his collars,— " how long wM 
it be before my dinner is ready?" 

" About half an hour," said the landlady. 
. " What do you call your best wine here ?" asked Jack. 
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**A11 very good, sir, I belieye," vas the reply. 

"What claret have you?" said Jack. 

"Very good Lafitte, sir— Ch&teau Margaut," said mine hostess. 

«0h— ohl" said Jack,— ** any good Madeira— eh 1— London 
Particular,. and no mistake V 

"Our Madeira, sir,'' said the landlady, "I am afraid is not 
quite so good." > 

" Port and sherry, I suppose?" said Jack — " Kitcheni^ines, eh?'* 

"Both excellent in their way, sir," said the landlady. "We 
get our port from Paxton, and our sherry from Toone." 

" Very good names," said Jack. " And c}iampagne or hock ?" 

" Both, sir," replied the landlady. 

" Any ice in the house?" 

"Yes, sir" 

"Oh, very well," said Jack; " 111— see about it. My man is 
not come, I suppose?" 
' "No, sir." 

" Nor the carriage ?** 

*^ No, sir." 

"In half an hour, you say^ dinner will be ready?*' said Jack. 

"Yes, sir," said the hostess. 

"Hike dining early by way of a change," said Jack; "some- 
thing new after the infernal late hours of London. 1 11 be in 
time, rely upon it, and no mistake." 

Saying which, he walked into his sitting-room, adjusted his hat 
on one side of his head, pulled up his collars, and just giving him- 
self a sort of satisfactory shake before the looking-glass, sallied 
forth, scarcely deigning to look at a man, of about his own size, 
dressed in black, whose innocent mind he had been endeavouring 
to astonish, by the dialogue which he had just concluded with the 
landlady on the subject of the wines, and the ice, and the servant, 
and the carriage. 

The man of about his own size, in black, however, was not to be 
so passed over. He came forward as Jack advanced, and rather ' 
startled ou^ hero by a peculiar interest which seemed to pervade 
his countenance, as Jack moved across the hall towards the door 
with an air and manner something between a swagger and a 
wriggle, smacking, as usual, his boots with his " remarkably smalji 
whip," and thinking he was doing it all right, and no mistake I 

Jack cast a sort of contemptuous glance over the figure of his 
fellow guest, zvith which he could scarcely avoid favouring him, 
since he seemed to force a notice of some sort from him. Who 
he could be, Jack could not exactly comprehend;— In black — with 
a remarkably bad hat;— too smart for an undertaker— ^not smart 
enough for a parson— Village doctor perhaps, looking out for pa- 
tients. No msitter. Heads or Tails, what did it signify to him ? 
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And away went Jack, baffling the breeze, which blew right in his 
face, and came strong upon him as he '' opened" the sea between 
Weston's shop and the library. ' 

There were but few promenaders, and in the library not more 
than three persons ; Que of whom was peeping through the little 
bote of a kaleidoscope, another poring over the list of subscribers, 
and the third, standing just inside the half-opened door beating the 
old gentleman's *tattoo with his fingers upon the window-pane. 
Jack looked in, enjoyed for a moment the well-known smell of green 
baize, white-brown paper, kid gloves, Windsor soap, varnish, 
and lavender-water, with which such gay receptacles are gener- 
ally redolent; then turned out again, and walked as far as he could 
in the direction of Beachy Head, the state of the tide and the na- 
ture of the shore limiting his excursion thitherwards, however, to 
about two hundred yards. 

Having done this, he followed the example of the other strollers, 
and walked back again, extending his march beyond Mrs. Gilbert's 
"Tea Room," and the life-boat, and concluding it by entering the 
garden of the hotel, which opens to the beach, by which route he 
regained his parlour, satisfied that the air was remarkably brac- 
ing, and the company of the place as select as he could possibly 
wish it to be. 

The cloth was laid ; everything prepared ; and nothing appeared 
to be wanting but the summons— the rub of the lamp to produce 
the Genius. Jack rang the bell ; — all was ready. The smoking 
fish came, leaping like a salmon to the board, and in five minutes 
Jack was seated fork in hand. 

**-What wine do yon take, sir?" said the waiter, who had heard 
the conversation upon that particular subject which had passed 
between the guest and his mistres^ in the hall. 

" Wine?" said Jack, **why, half a pint of sherry; and bring 
some small beer, if it's very good." 

"Yes, sir," said the waiter, and, it is needless to add, did as he 
' was bid. 

Jack certainly had been upset by the last night's rencontre ; but 
still, as his stomach filled, and the genial influence of the cruqtfuH 
of Toone's super-excellent began to operate, he again reared his 
drooping head ; and resolving to care nothing for what could not 
be helped, ordered a bottle of old port, and a bit of fire ; for al- 
though the season was young, yet the weather was coldish, and 
he felt chilly, and besides, as one of the most beautiful women 
that ever fell into solitude in the midst of a crowd onpe said to me 
— "To anybody who lives so much alone as I do, a cheerful fire 
is company." These simple words sounded to me deeply pathetic, 
and conveyed to my mind an idea of the wretchedness of involun- 
tary seclusion^ which more eloquent language, or 81 finoMurned 
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pinrase would perhaps not hare produced. That fair creature, 
however, once the gem-like centre of the circle she brightened and 
adorned, is gone to her long account ; and if retribution were to 
be meted out to mortals in this world, she would nearly have 
atoned for all her faults before she left it. 

^< Put down some dessert," said Jack, '^clap a loW on the grate, 
draw the curtains, and bring me the London paper. ' 

" Yes, sir," said the waiter, who implicitly obeyed the commands 
lie receired, but still looked somehow suspicioudy at Jack, not as 
doubting his respectability and solvency, or even questioning the 
bright vision of the groom and the phaeton, but as if expecting 
that somelJiing was likely to happen in the course of the evening to 
mar the comfort of the 'cheerful fire-side.' '' 

The paper came; Jack occupied two chairs, and it would be 
doing the vain simpleton injustice to deny that as he sipped his 
wine his thoughts reverted to his sister Kate. The chain, it is 
true, contained many links, and one end of it was riveted to the 
counter, of the candle^shop; but still there is no man M> callous, 
or so heartless, but that at certain moments he <' feels:*' — ^Jack 
did feel, and even went the length of repenting many things which 
he had done, and regretting that he had not done many ilhers 
which he had neglected, and was really getting quite amiab^. 
There certainly wcu a reason for this—he was alone,-*^ahd had 
no game to play. 

From the reverie or rather slumber into which the heat of the 
fire, the strength of the port wine, and the very long leading ar- 
ticles of the newspaper which he was reading without understand^ 
iog one syllable contained in them, had thrown him, he was arous* 
ed in about three quarters of an hour by the re-appearance of the 
waiter, who said that a ^entlepan wished to speak a few words 
to him. 

**Tomer said Jack. 
Mr. Brag, I believe; sir," said the waiter. 
Yes," said Brag, ^* in course, that's my namci and no mistake. 
What is the gentleman's name?" 

** I don't know, sir," said the waiter. "He is outside, sir," 

"Desire him to come in," said Jack, who concluded it was ei- 
ther the master of the ceremonies to nail him for a subscription, or 
the apothecary to secure a patient, or perhaps some of the paro- 
chial authorities desirous of knowing whether he would wish the 
bells at " South," as they call it, to announce his arrival at the Sea 
Houses. 

The waiter opened the door, and all Jack*s suspicions were con- 
firmed when he beheld the man about his own size, dressed in the 
shabby-genteel black, whom he had entirely astonished about 
the wioesy the ice, the servants,- the horses luul the earriagOi 
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in the hall before dinner, enter the room with a low boi^. 

The waiter retired; and shut the door. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said the shabby-genteel, holding his 
shocking bad hat in his hand, '^I believe, sir, your name is Brag?" 

*at is, sir," said Jack. 

*^ Of Lower Grosvenor Street, in the Parish of St. George, Ha- 
nover Square, Middlesex,'' said the stranger. 
Exactly so," said Brag. 

It is very curious, sir," said the stranger, ^'that I should have 
been lucky enough to meet with you here. I have been frequently 
to Grosvenor Street, but the people there, said you never lived 
there. I heard, sir, you had a house in Surrey, but I never could 
find out exactly where it was. - We did get a letter saying that the 
newspaper said you were gone to Dover, and I should have gone 
over to that place from this, but your arrival here saves me a 
great deal of trouble, and will make no difference to you, sir." 

"No," said Jack, drawing his little legs oJFthe second chair, and 
sitting upright to look at his visitor,—" but may I just ask why you 
happen to be so very anxious to see me ?" 

"lam clerk, sir," said the visitor, "to Messrs. Tapps, Tallock, 
and Siackleton, of Pump Court, Temple, and have been for these 
ty days looking out to serve you with notice of action of trespass at 
the suit of Thomas Grindleston of Wigglesford, in the county of 
Herts. We wrote twice to you, sir, but, not getting any answer, 
and not knowing the name of your solicitor, my gentlemen ordered 
me to look after you at Dover ; but'as I had some business here, on 
my way, the minute I heard you asking for your carriage and ser- 
vant, and mentioning your name, I said to myself—' That's my gen- 
tleman.'— Here is the copy of the writ, sir, which I now serve yott 
with." 

"Upon my life," said Jack, "I don't know what I have to do 
with this." 

"It's about the steeple chase, sir," said the visitor, "of which 
you had the management, and which did considerable damage to 
Mr. Grindleston's property." 

" But," said Jack, "there are hundreds of steeple chases in the 
course of the year, and nobody is prosecuted." 

"That is all according to taste, sir," said the stranger. "Mr. 
Grindleston, our client, sir, is not a sporting character, and doesn't 
exactly see why you, as having marked out the line, should have 
chosen to draw it directly across his property; — even hunting a 
fox, sir, over another man's grounds, after the case decided by 
Lord EUenborough, (Earl of Essex against General Capel, 1809,) is 
held to be a trespass. In the case of Merest and Harvey, the de- 
fendant committed the trespass in the (daintiff s presence after being 
warned off*^the jury there, sir, gave five hundred pounds da- 
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mages; and Sir Vicary Gibbs, who tried the case, refased a new 
trial, and said, ' Suppose I had a walk before my house which I 
had a pleasure in looking at or walking on, would it be allowed that 
a man should come and walk there to my annoyance, and then offer 
me a halfpenny in satisfaction, alleging that I had received no ac- 
tual damage?' ** 

'* But what am I to do now, sir?" said Jack. 
^ '^Nothing in the world, sir," said the stranger; ''just put that 
slip of paper into your pocket, and the gentleman, whoever he may 
be, who is concerned for you, will tell you all the rest." 

'' Sir," said Jack, '' I don*t understand this at all; I have no gen- 
tleman who is concerned for me— nor lady either, as I begin to 
think; and I don't comprehend it — ^it 's all gibberish — moonshine 
— nonsense — ^straight up, right down, and no mistake." 

"No, sir, I will not trouble you any farther," said the clerk; 
*'/know there's no mistake — ^butj have done my duty, sir, and I 
wish you good evening. I would not have intruded till the morn- 
ing," added the shabby genteel; ''but I have a chance of a cast 
to Lewes to-night, and I thought it best to lose no time." 

" And who are your employers?" said Jack, who had just instinct 
sufficient to know that he had got himself into a scrape. 

"Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, and Shackleton, of Pump Court, Tem-i 
pie, sir," replied the clerk: "good evening, sir." Saying which, 
the unwelcome visitor disappeared, and closed the door after him. 

This was extremely agreeable ; here was Brag saddled with an 
action for trespass, singled out as the leader of the sport, ^nd all 
the burthens upon his mind crowned with a lawsuit, andrall result- 
ing from his own empty vanity, in putting himself forward as the 
hero jof theday; a piece of absurdity rendered more objectionable 
to the plaintiff Grindleston, because he thought proper to puff him- 
self into^possession of the said plaintiffs property. However, it was 
of no use thinking it over, then—- morning was the time for business ; 
and so Jack, rcflieved from the presence of the harpy, proceeded to 
read the paper and drink his port, till he fell again into a profound- 
slumber from whicl} he awoke only to ringlthe bell, order his- 
candle, and go to bed* 



CHAPTER XV. 

The morning again dawned, and again was Brag '* up and stir- 
ring." He read and re-read the narrow strip of paper which had 
been fastened upon him by the emissary from Me^rs. Tapps, Tat- 
lock, and Shackleton, of Pump Court, and was very little the wiser 
for the information he derived from its contents. Instinct, how-*' 
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ever, made him v^ry mach dislike the affair, upon which, he con- 
cluded, he must consult some lawyer of his own; but not haying 
such an officer regularly retained in his household, and knowing 
but little of the routine of legal business, he proceeded, in the first 
inatance, to act upon the directions of the imp from whom he had 
received the *' strip/' and put it into his pocket. 

During breakfast he seriously repeated the usual fruitless in- 
quiries after his servant and equipage, and received the anticipated 
negative to his questions with an affectation of high displeasure^ 
strengthened by one of those brief but emphatic exclamations, 
which, if uttered before one of his Majesty's worshipful justices of 
tbe peace, would have subjected him to a fine of five shillings. 

Having despatched his morning meal, he repaired to the stables, 
and ran his eye over the horses w}iich were standing in them^ — at 
times looked knowingly at some of the best,~and spoke technically 
to the coachmen or grooms about some of the worst. One pair of 
coach-horses particularly struck his fancy:— To whom did they 
belong? — was his question to a servant, wearing bright orange 
plush unmentionables, who was, without coat, waiscoat» or jacket- 
working away at one of them, polishing him up to a degree of bright- 
ness and smoothness very difficult of attainment in borse-skin9 at 
the sea-side. 

'^^ Whose horses did you say these were?" said Jack. 

**Mrs. Peckower's, sir," said the man. 

•'What I" said Jack—" the lady of my friend Mr. Hetieage Pe^- 
over otWomans would in Kent?" 

" The same, sir," said the seryant. 

**ls Mr.Peckover dead?" said Jack. 

"Not particularly, sir," said the man, continually rubbing and 
hissing as bard as he well cOuld ; ** on the contrary, he i$ as lively 
as ever," 

<' Beoauaeyou saidMr». Peckpver's horses," said Jack, 

** Yes," said the man, ^^we calls everything missus's. What'* 
master's is her's-^and what's her's is her own, air. Master don't 
much inter fere/' i 

" Where are they staying?" said Jack, 

*' At that house, sir," said the man, stepping out of the stable- 
door and pointing, "with the bow-window there, sir." 

" Oh," said Jack, " I must go and call on them.— Very fine pair 
of nags as ever I clapped my eyes upon—good colour, shape, and 
make: fast trotters, I take it." 

"Una)mmon, sir," said the man, "and step together Kke . 
winkin." 

"All right that," said Jack, "and no mistake :"--aud out ha 
walked, not sorry, however much he might wish for retirement, at 
finding an acquaintance in the place, who wa3 not very well known 
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either to, or by the persons with whom he, for the present, desiri» 
ed to have no particular connexion. 

Jack bad met Mr. Peckoyer out with hounds round London. He 
was a hale, portly man, of some fifty-six, with rosy cheeks and 
strong limbs ; the voice of a Stentor ; and a laugh which, when 
excited, might be heard '' a goodly league at sea.'' 

It is said that men's characters sometimes agree with their 
names, although James Smith has given us an excellent song to ex* 
t^bit *' the rule of contraries" in this particular. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that Heneage Peckover, of Womanswould in the county of 
Kent, Esq« was— tall as he was, broad a^ he was, heavy as he was 
and loud as he was — the mere slave of his wife, from whom, it 
may be necessary to observe, he had derived nearly the whole of 
the fortune which enabled him to make the figure he made hi so- 
ciety. What he originally had been, history has not accuratelj 
recorded ; but the aristocratic character of the former of his two 
names (christian-name it can scarcely be called) led people to i^p- 
pose that his connexions must somehow have been of a superiot 
order. 

Jack had never seen the lady^— nor indeed had any of the 
** friends" with whom Mr. Peckover was in the habit of hunting. 
— ^Not to hear of her, after having been five minutes in her hu»^ 
band's society, would have been impossible* ItwasWt enough 
that she directed his conduct and controlled his actions ; nor that 
he paid her every deference wilst in her society, and follpwedhev 
instructions with the implicit obedience of a well-broken spaniel, 
whenever she thought fit to fulminate them. The habit of submis- 
sion was so strongly impressed upon his mind, that it had induced 
sortiething like a veneration for her opinions and decisions, by 
whicli his whole condilct in life was regulated; so that although, 
when away from her, he really was' what may be called a capita! 
jolly country gentleman; and laughed, and joked, in lifj way, with 
the greatest earnestness and fervour, still he had neither taste nor 
judgment of his own ; and his conversation was therefore made up 
of continued references to " Mrs. Peckover," and her views, he^ 
opinions, her dicta, and her decisions upon all subjects, which were 
rendered the more strikingly absurd to his ordinary companions, 
inasmuch as they had never seen the lady, nor ever wore Hkely to 
see her, smce she pereniptoray declined reefeiving her husband's 
sforting acquaintance, the exelusiim of whoni from her house (as 
she invariably called it,) was the condition alone upon which she 
permitted him to enjoy what are called the pleasures of the chase. 

The extent of the present scene of action was so small, that all 
the inhabitants of the comfortable Kraal were visibte to each other 
in the course one hour of any €«ie day : and not much more than 
katf that period of time had elapsed^ when Jack espied his friend 
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walking with Colonel Stiffkey, whom he also knew; from having 
met him occasionally at Mrs. Dallington's. This was rather a draw- 
back to the gratification he experienced in seeing Mr. Peckovery 
who looked glowingly bright ; his rubicund face shining well over 
a buttoned-up blue coat, 'leathers** of the old school, and ''tops" 
to match. 

** Bless my soul I — ^Mr. Brag," exclaimed Peckover ; ** who the 
deuce would have thought of finding you here?" 

''I might say the same to you, sir," said Jack. ''How d'ye do, 
sir? Needn't ask— charming well, I am sure." — "How d'ye do. 
Colonel ?" added Brag, waiting to see what sort of recognition the 
colonel would afibrd him. 

The Colonel's " Quite well I" was as gracious as possible. 

" As for me," said Peckover, " Mrs. Peckover says she never saw 
me looking better. True enough ;— I *m hearty and hale, and all 
that-^hsLf ha, ha! Are you come to stay here, Mr. Brag?" 

''For some time, I think," said Brag. "I have just got away 
from the Ilfracombes, and the Dawlishes, and Lord Tom, who have 
been at Dover. Lord Tom wanted me to go to Paris to ride his 
horses, but I know a trick worth two of that— sure of^ a wrangle 
wherever he is concerned ; so I backed out, sms^ck, smooth, and 
no mistake." 

" Mrs. Peckover says," said Peckover, "that horse-racing is 
but ticklish work, after all:— toi^nuch in the hands of other 
people— jockeys, trainers, and frieiBI — eh? — ha, ha, hal" 
' "I never have been on the turf," said StiSkey, with an air of 
self-satisfaction which would have induced anybody who did not 
know him, to believe that his abstinence had not proceeded from 
the positive want of money and horses. 

" Mr. Brag," said Peckover, " is a capital jockey, if you come to 
that. Well — where do you dine to-day?" 

This question was asked, first, in the hope that Brag was engag- 
ed ; and secondly, because Peckover flattered himself that he could 
prevail upon his lady to admit him and the colonel to her table, by 
explaining to her that the colonel was not one of his hunting friends, 
and concealing from her the fact that Brag was. 
. "I as) not engaged anywhere," said Brag—'' I 'm at the hotel." 

" So am^I," said the Colonel. 

"I 'm sure Mrs. Peckover will be delighted to see you," said 
Heneage. " She dines at six — 'because,' as, she says, ' early houiy, 
good air, and plain feeding, are good for one's health'— and I be- 
lieve it to be so — ^ha,ha, ha I" 

"I shall be most happy," said the Colonel. 

" And I," said Jack. 

" That 's a large ship in the offing," said the Colonel. 

'^Mrs. Peckpye? tells me she tUnks it 's a man<-of«^war," said 
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Peckover. ''I don't know much about ships, but I dare say it is. 
She has been watching it through her glass/' 

''For a ^ea place," said Jack, ''this is uncommon snug — and I 
like the look of the country round it." 

"Why," said Peckover, "Mrs. Peckover's opinion is, that the 
mixture of trees, and sea, and corn-fields, and downs, and good 
roads, and fine diffs, is extremely beautiful* For my own part, I 
don't profess to know much about such things ; but I take it all as 
it comes. Ha, ha, ha I" 

" That's the only way to get on in this world," said the Colonel. 
"Pray have you been over to Hurstmonceaux?" added the gallant 
officer. 

" No," said Peckover ; "Mrs. Peckover went there lastTues^ 
day, I think it was. She has great taste for ruins, and remnants, 
and relics, and all that. She took over two or three young ladies, 
the Miss Gubbinses, who are here, and thexe was no room for me 
in the carriage, so I staid here, and played billiards with the mark- 
er's boy till she came back.^ 

"'There seems to be no news in the London papers this morn** 
ing?'* said the Colonel. 

"No,", said his friend; "Mrs. Peckover tells me, that if Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia were to join against France, the odds would 
be greatly in favour of the coalition ; but I don't trouble my head 
much about politics. Ha, ha, ha !" 

" Well," said Brag, '| is there anything to see near at hand? 
Where is what they call ^ South,' because I suspect my fool of a 
servant has lost himself and my phaeton, somewhere in the Wilds 
of Sussex, and I may, perhaps find hini stalled up at ' The Lamb/ I 
think the hotel people call it." 

" Oh, ahl" said Peckover; " South^they ^all it South, Mrs. 
Peckover teQs me, to distinguish it frofn East, which they call this. 
Mrs. Peckover gets all our meat from a butcher at South* I 'II walk 
with you." 

" With dl my heart," said the Colonel. 

" That's right 1" ^aid Jack ; " I think a toddle along the road will 
do us good, and no mistake 1" 

" Mrs. Peckover says walking exercise is the best," said her 
husband, " yet, somehow,* she generally drives about herself; 
however, I don't pretend to understand these matters* Hai ha! 
ha I Come, let 's start." 

And away the trio went. Jack extremely weH pleased with his 
Teception, and resolved to keep quiet and easy, more than ever 
^ruck with his fat friend's perpetual reference to his better half, 
and conviuced,*y Colonel Stifikey's manner towards him, that he 
had not been enlightened in any degree upon the subject of the afiair 
ydih Mrs. Pallington and Miss Englefield. 

14 
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. The day wm ddigbtfdl, and they had got on the road jdst as for 
as where foot passengws generally strike into the fields, when 
Brag, pwceived a man, who, by the aznre hue of bis coat, and the 
bright orange-colour of his plashes, he knew to be one of Peck- 
over's fbolmen, eomibg at what he considered a splitting pace in 
purmit of them. 

«* One of your servants, I think,** said Jack. 

** Oh,'* 9aid Pecfcover, ** most probably Mrs. Peckover wishes 
to be of our party.— Well, Stephen, what is it?** 

<* My misstts/sit*,*' said Stephen^ " wants you to come in, if you 
please*'* 

** Oh, come m, does she?" said the Herculean infant;—'* Why 
doesn't she come out? — ^it would do her a vast deal more good. 
What, is she in the house?'* 
• ♦* Yes, shr," said Stephen, " and bid me say she was waiting.** 

<* Why, then, gentlemen,'* said Peckover, I am afraid I must 
leave yon. I know she has some project for this morning, but I 
don't pretend to know anything of her inovemeiits. — I 'm coming, 
Stephen. — 1*11 just step home, and if I can get away I 'U follow ypu 
— only don't mind me. Back at six; — don't forget^punctual to 
theminute, for as Mrs. Peckoversays, you can never expect to have 
a good dinner or a good cook, if you are not punctual — so mind* 
Ha, ha, ha 1'* 

*' Never fear," said Jack ; ** I'll be at the 'post> afore Ibe bell 
rings for saddling, and no mistake." 

** And I will be the very shadow of Mr. Brag," said the Colonel. 

" That's one of the comforts of matrimony," said the Colonelt 
after watching Peckover's hurried return homewards; *' That 
gentle giant is tied to his lady's apron string, and beyond its tether, 
wander he must rifct." 

^* 1 think,"' said Jack, *^ if I was y big as be, I should try if I 
eouldn't break It." 

" Did you ever see Mrs. Peckover?" said the Colonel. 

" Never set eyes on her,** replied Jack. 

*< She is a delicate looking woman," said the Colonel; " her 
figure small and slight ; her nose long, her mouth wide, her voice 
shrill, and her tongue exhibiting to the curious in * natural me- 
ehanism* the long-sought-for desideratum of perpetual motion. 
The only relief she gives that active member, or her husbands is 
when she is sulky, upon which occasions she keeps him sitting in 
her boudoir, er wherever it may be, the whole day, without letting 
him stir out, or speaking a syllable to him while he stays at home." 
' "But why does not he kick?" said Jack;—** rebel; run rusty?** 

" Because he believes her to be the cleverest woman In all the 
World," said the Colonel. ** As for disputing the excellence of ber 
taste, or doubting the infallibility of ber opinions^ he would 09 
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won tbiidc of flying; and nuh has bean the nature <rf hermanaee- 
paqf in breaking bUn in, that t)e doea not in the aUghteat degree 
coniider her tyranny as oppreaaiva; on the contrary, be thinka 
tier 40 farabove every other living creature, that his homage and 
8Ht)ff(6si(m are voluntary tributea to har perfection." 

*• I suppoaa," said Jack, " we must not venture to oentradioi 
aaytning «ba says at dinner, even in the vay of joke ?" 

"Yflu need not be apprehensive of her doing anything in that 
hne, ' said the Colonel. " I once, and only once, dined with them 
at their place Womanswould, and she took o&n^ in the early 
part pf dinner because Peekover drank whie with somebody with- 
PHt a^uog htr which wine ha ought to drink; and from tb»t mo. 
n^nt she stopped her loquacity dead short, and moped for the rest 
of the evening." 

•«' Wouldn't U be a good thing to affront her a litde at startfag'T' 
•Md Jaek; « perhaps it might give him a chanee of throwing fn a 

^'Vm Kt/' satd the Colonel: " if shi won't speak, he mustn't; 
so wa siioiild have to keep up the ball between us, unless one or two 
pt those Miss Gubbinses, who are a good deal with her, shouldi 
happen to be of the party. However, we must trust to Fate.— Yon 
say you are just from Dover ?" 

•'**^Came off the day before yesterday/* said Jack. 

^* DM you happen to see some old friends of mine th^r^r♦ said 
the Colonel—' * the Gunnersburys ?" 

f' Oh, yes," said lack; '' I dined there the day before I left 
Very pleasant party. I'he Dullmghams, and Sir Henry |iock!ey, 
apd a Mr. and Mrs. Carnahy. What a queer body Lady Gunners- 
bury is f* * ' i 

^* Monstrous spirits,^* said the Colonel. 

*' Talk of perpetual motion," said Jack ; <* I think she'd give Mrs. 
Peekover two stone and a distance, and beat her in a canter." 

*^ Yes, she is an entertaining old lady," said the Colonel. 

^' To be sure, how she did go on !" said Jack. 

" It is through her/' said Stiffkey, " that I am connected with 
the family. She is my greafcraunt ; and I mean to pay them a visit 
before I go to London. Indeed, George Gunnersbury has more 
than half promised to come over to me here, and in that case we 
abauid return together. He is a capital fellow !'• 

*^ Oh, very pleasant indeed I'' said Jack. 

•* He has more real fun about him when he is m a good humour, 
^an anybody I know/' said Stiffkey. 

** Yes," thought Jack, " may be so"— atthe same moment congra- 
tulating himself that the ColoneFs developement of his connexion 
with the family, saved him from somethteg very like a repetition of 
the DttUiiiigham affair^ oat of which he had so recently escaped. 
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^' By the way/' said the Colonel, wishing, as it should seem, to 
vary the topics of conversation.to suit Jack's particular taste, 
** when did you see our fair friends, the widow and her sister V 

" The day before I left town," said Jack ; < ' I— in fact— I thought 
it better to— withdraw. I like candour — ^hate what I call sham- 
abrahara. Give me sincerity-7-aIl straight up, right down, and no 
mistake. And I thought in my own mind that they were playing 
what I call a shuffling game. It looked somehow like a regular 



cross." 



** I don't exactly see," said the Colonel. 

^* Why, what I say. Colonel, is this," said Jack; — *^ if you mean 
a thing, say so ; and if you don't mean it, don't go on worriting and 
fretting people about nothing. I saw that Lydiard and Rushton, — 
two deuced good fellows in their way— were making themselves 
miserable about these two females, so I says to Lydiard, says€, 
' Put a face upon this ; don't be trifled with :'— and I said the same 
to Rushton : — ^and, in course,— as I know the sex, and shouldn't 
speak without knowing regularly what I was about, — they took my 
advice: and I'm sure — as you know all the parties, and,— in 
course, we are tiled — I brought the whole thing about, smack, 
smooth, and no mistake whatever : — opened their eyes to their own 
situation; and the night before I left town, — which I did in un- 
common high glee at having made up the matter^— I set them down 
to supper, two regular couple, all wrangles over — and they^ 
matched for life as nice as nip, and no mistake." 

It was Jack's misfortune, whenever he became eloquent, to fall 
immediately into his own peculiar style of oratory; and this burst, 
to which he had been encouraged by the colonel's evident ig- 
norance of all the real facts, brought the gallant officer's eyes into 
an almost full stare of astonishment at the m6de in which his 
voluble, volatile ftiend expressed himself. 

'^ I have thought sometimes," said the Colonel, *^ when I have 
had the pleasure of meeting you there, that you were in the field 
yourself. It struck me that you thtught Miss Englefield's singing 
very charming." 

'< So I did," said Jack, still clinging to the iclat of having been 
favoured by anything so charming as Rlanche, and yet wishing to 
convey the idea that he had been smiled on by both — '^ so I did ; 
but then I was taken uncommonly by Mrs. Dallington's talking. 
They are both delightful creechurs I No : I admired them both as 
a friend— a sincere friend— nothing more; and so I thought the 
best thing I could do was, to pair them off with the men whom they 
liked, and who liked them." 

'< Most marvellous self-denial !" said the Colonel. 

By this time they had reached '^ South," and the colonel accom- 
panied Brag to " The New Inn," and thence to *< The Lamb," in or- 
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der that he might go through the ceremony of enqairing for his 
** fool of a servant, and his phaeton/* which, to do his acting credit, 
he performed with the greatest apparent earnestness. 

These matters adjusted, they returned by a circuitous route, and 
as they were wending their way through the open gardens at the 
back of " The Sea Houses," they beheld the glittering equipage of 
Mrs. Peclover trailing along the ^oad, containing herself and her 
two favourite friends, the GidibinseSy and proceeding towards West- 
ham and Pevensey ." 

^^ Our friend, taking the air," said the Colonel. • 

" Mr. P. isn't there?" said Jack. 

" No, she very seldom takes him out with her," said the Colonel. 
" She says he is too big for the inside of the carriage, and she can- 
not dispense with her footman, who, upon these occasions, shares 
the box with the coachman. I dare say we shall find him some- 
where about; or perhaps she has sent him to pick up laver for her, 
which is found here in plenty and perfection." 

" Well," said Jack, " if I were Mr. Peckover, sooner than stand 
that, I would dig stones in a quarry on my own account." 

'' There is no accpunting for taste," said the Colonel; ^* besides^ 
there are secrets in all families, and we do not perhaps know what 
the reciprocal obligations of the parties to each other may be; one 
thing is certain, he wears his chains merrily. I never saw a man 
• more perfectly happy : however, let us proceed to the library, 
where, if his lady-wife have not ordered him on some fatis ue-party, 
we shall in all probability find him knocking the balls about a5 usus^ 
either by himself or with the marker's boy." 

Anything makes a pursuit at a watering-place. A gla^s-blower, 
whose performances have been before your eyes for years in Lon* 
don, without e^^citing your attention in the slightest degree; at a 
watering-place becomes an object of wonder and surprise;— a sick 
rattle-snake, who would slumber unseen and disregarded in his 
flannel waistcoat, at the Zoological Gardens in London, is visited 
with the greatest avidity : and a fish caught the night before, which 
happens to be. two feet longer, or one foot thicker, than fishes of 
the same kind generally are, attracts a crowd of astonished spec- 
tators, and elicits a thousand interesting remarks and observations. 

It turned out that Mr. Peckover was not at the library, nor was 
he gathering Iqiver; on the contrary, he was sitting on a bench 
facing the sea, at which he was looking wistfully, and evidently 
much depressed.- When he saw Brag and the colonel advancing, 
lie rose to meet them— and they perceived in a moment that some-* 
thing had worried him. 

'* I am glad I have found you," said he. "Upon my life I I am 
ahnost ashamed to say what I am going to say :— Mrs. Peckover tells 
me that she has engaged herself to gojo H^tings to buy some 
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Freneh thiogs at a smvggling abop, and that she shan't be able to 
have the pleasure of receiving you at dinner to-day." 

** Oh" said the Colonel, ** never mind*— don't care abont that : 
"•-some other day* As Hr« Brag and I are both staymg at the saine 
hotels ve can have our little ** portions" tite-d-4itej and you'll let us 
come to you when you are quite disengaged.'* 

" t saw the carriage going along the road/' said lackt*^'' eft"- 
pital steppers those bays— >never saw better i all right that» sir^ and 
no mistake/' 

" Why I JIfrs. Peckover tells me" said the husband^ ** that the 
Marquess of Whitechapel says they are the best pair of carriage- 
horses in Lopdon. I don't trouble myself much about carfiage- 
borses — she does t— ha, ha, ha I" 

*r But suppose," said the Colonel, '' as Hts. Peckover will not bg 
back in time for dkineri that you were to join us, en gar^on^ at the 
ho(«l." 

** Why," said Peckover, " that would be very agreeable ( bttC 
if that were to be the order of the day, you two might as well dine 
with me tn fwrpm^ at our house ; only you see, Mrs* Peckover tefis 
me that she shall be badi eatly, and—" 

'' Well," said the Coloneli '' but see, if We were td dine With 
Ifotf , we might be in the way of Mrs. Peckover and her damts d'honr 
fieur, when they returned^ tired, perhaps^ with the eicursioti i but 
if yen Game to us— '" 

'' Ah!" said the obedient husband, '' I don't think Mrs. Pedc^ 
Over wQuld like thni—no^ 1 must be at home to receive her ; be^ 
sides, there are several lett^s which Mrs« Peckover has desired me 
to write-^and'-no^ some other time Mrsi Peckovef will be most 
liappy to receive you; so let it be as it is. I am Very soiry I did 
not consult her beforehand. I did not know of hpr e&gagement; 
have you forgiven me, gentlemen ?" 
*' Oh, in course," said Jack, '< and many thanks fbr'yotlr ofter/' 
^' Well," said the Colonel to Brag^ '' then we had better go to ottt 
inn, and order our dinner ; we will dine early, if you please.'* 

^' Whenever you like," said lack. ** I'm alwsys agreeable^ and 
no mistake^" 

Jack'—upon whose heeurt or mind, etents which Would have been 
of kiUiag interest to others, made no deep impression^^waS so 
pleased by the encouragement of Colonel Stiffkey, jLhat be entirely 
*^ forgot his own griefs*" The melancholy fate of his sister, now 
and then flashed across his mind, but since he had ascertained the 
nature of her defection, he was less anxious for a letter from his 
mother, upon the subject. His defeat at the widow's had ahnost 
become a matter of joke with him ; his rqectioa by Lord Tom was 
counterbalanced by the receipt of the money he had recovered from 
him» and so upott casting his eye over th^ iNdaBoe^ri^^ Ihddebtur 
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and creditor sides seemed pretty equal; and just now the turn lay 
rather on the credit side, since he bad made good his footing with 
his fashionable companion. 

Still, one of those clouds which must almost constantly lung otet 
the heads of quacks and pretenders, was rising in the horizon, in the' 
shape of the arrival of young Gunnersbury. To quit Eastbourne, 
where he had strangdy enough secured the society of such a man 
as StiSkey, was most painful. StifFkey looked down with an air of 
placid contempt upon the few inhabitants of Sea HouseSt and yet he 
strolled about familiarly with Jack. This was. agreeable ia (her 
highest degree to the little man's vanity, although really and troly 
the gay colonel fell into the associa^on without reflecting or think* 
ing about it for one moment. Hetiad met Brag in good societjr/ 
and in places where he felt evidently at home; he had heard Lord 
Tom speak of him in high terms, as what is called a ^ < sporting ch^p/' 
and, moreover, he was somebody to talk to. There can be little 
doubt if a more aristocratic friend had arrived, Jack would have 
been cast off; for the colonel wa6 one of those Who, Soaring eagle- 
high above the Brags of Jack's school, Was known as 6ne of the 
most decided tuft-hunters about town. 

The o<rionel, too, observed with great care the different graded 
and degrees of the peerage in the selection of the invitations which 
he received; like Brag, he possessed, only upon thc( greater scale, 
what Foote calls, ^' the paltry ambition of levying and following 
titles ; the poverty of fastening upon men of distinction in public, 
for no other reason but because of their rank, adhering to Sir 
John till the baronet is superseded by my lord, quitting the puny 
peer for an earl, and sacrificing all tbreo to a duke.*' 

it id greatly to be lamented in the present much-complained-of—» 
how justly I do not pretend to decide — absence of tedent in dra- 
matic writing, that the rich and abundant homour of Foote, 
should, because it is certainly overlaid by much of that, which, in 
these days of delicacy- ^nd refinement would not be endured upon 
the stage, be altogether lost. , Having quoted a line or two from 
one of his comedies, illustrative of Colonel Stiffkey's passion for 
tufts, I cannot resist the temptation of extracting that part of the 
scene, in the ** Lame Lover," in which he justifies thB young lady's 
expressed opinion of his addiction to titles, and practically works 
> it out. The passage is curious as well as humorous -^humprous) be- 
cause the satire strikes at all ages ; and curious, inasmuch as in 
twenty lines it familiarises us with customs and habits character** 
istic of the time at which it was written (the year-lTTO), of which 
now no trace or vestige remains. ' 

Sir Luke, the tuft-hunter, is on the stage, with Serjeant Circuit 
and Charlotte, a servant enters and delivers a card to Sir Luke. 
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Sm LUKB. 

(Beads) *^ Sir Gregory Goose desires the honour of Sir Luke 
Limp's company to dine. An answer is desired.'* — Gad-so! a 
little unlttcky-^l have been engaged for these three weeks. 

Sejueant, 
I find Sir Gregory is returned for the corporation of Fleece'em« 

Sir Litks. 
Is he?— Oh, hoi— that alters the case.-^eorge» give my com- 
pliments to Sir Gregory, and say 111 certainly come and dine there. 
•^-*Order Joe to run to Alderman Inkle's, in Threadneedle-street : 
sorry can't wait upon him ; h&4 confined to my bed for two daya 
with the influensa. 

Charlottb. 
You make light, Sir Luke, of this sort of engagements 7 

6m Less. 

What can a man do ? These fellows (when one has the mis-* 
fortune to meet them ) take scandalous advantage ; teazing one 
with, ''Pray when will you do me the honour, Sir Luke, to take 
your muttouf with me ? Do name the day." What 's to be done t 
— they are as bad as a beggar, who attacks your coach going up* 
hill, there's no getting rid of either without a penny to one, and 
a promise to the other ; not but that upon these occasions there 
is no man in England more punctual than—" 

Enter a servant^ who givet^SiSi Luke a letter 4-^FTom whom 7 

Sertant. 
The Earl of Brentford, Sir Luke. The servant waits for an 
Answer. 

Sir LusiB. 
Answer !— By your leave, Mr. Serjeant and Charlotte. (Reads.) 
"Taste for musici"— umph! — "Mons. Dupont— fail— dmner 
upon table at five." Gad-so!— I hope Sir Gregory's servant is 
not gone. 

Servant. 

Immediately, sir, on receiving the answer. 

Sir Luke. 

Run after him, as fast as you can. Tell him— ^^ quite in despair i 
— recollect an engagement that can't in nature be missed : "—and 
be back in an instant. [Servant runs out. 

Charlotte. 

You vee, sir, the knight must give way to my lord. 

"^ . Sir Luke. 

No : it isn*t that^ my dear Charlotte. You saw that it was quite 
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an extempore basiness. No, it isn't for the title ; but, to tell you 
the truth, Brentford has more talent than any man in the world : 
it is that which makes me fond of his house. 

Charlottb. 

By the choice of his company he gives an unanswerable instance 
of that» 

Sir Luke. 

You are right, my dear girl. But now, to give you a proof of hi^ 
wit :— Brentford's finances are a little out of repair, which pro- 
cures him some visits he would very gladly excuse. One morning a 
Welsh coachmaker came to him with his bill ; my lord had him up. 
** You are called Mr. Lloyd, I think?" said Brentford. "At your 
lordship's service, my lord," " What 1— Lloyd js^ith an L?" 
*' With an L, my lord," said the coachmaker. '^Because," said 
my lord, "I have heard that in your part of the world, Lloyd and 
Floyd are synonymous—the very same names." ** Always, my 
lord," said the coachmaker. "That," says my lord, "is rather 
unlucky : for, you must know, I am paying off my debts alphabeti- 
cally ; and in four or five years you might have come in with an F ; 
but I can give you very sligh^hopes for your L." — Ha, ha, ha ! — 
(Entei' a servant abruptly, who runs against Sir Luki5-)""^*°'^ 
you see where" you are running ? you rascal I 

Servant. 
Sir, his grace the Duke of -^^ — 

Sir LtJKE. 
Grace I— where is he ?— where ? 

. Servant. 
In his coach at the door. If you a'n't better engaged, would 
be glad of your company to go into the City, and take a dinner at 
Dolly's. 

Sir Luke." 

In his own coach, did you say ? 

Servant. 
Yes, sir. 

Sir Luke. 
With the coronets— or ? 

Servant* 
. I believe so. 

Sir Luke. 
There's no resisting that :— ^bid John ran to Sir Gregory Goose'i^. 

Servant. 
He is already gone to Alderman Inkle's. 
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Sin Luke. 

Then do you slep to the knight's. Hey I-* no— you mast go to 
my lord's. Hold, hoIdl*-no--I have it :— step first to Sir Greg's; 
then pop in at Lord Brentford'Si just as the company are going to 
dinner. 

Servant. 

What shall I say to Sir Gregory ? 

Sia Luke. 
Anything i^^hat I told you before. 

SE&VAirr. ' 
And what to my lord ? 

Sir Luke. 

What?— vl^r, tell him that my uncle from Epsom no, —that 

won't do,~for he knows I don't care a farthing for him. Hey !— 
tellhim— hold!— I have it !— tell him, that as I was getting into 
my chair, to obey his lordship's commands, I was arrested by a 
cduple of bailiffs, foifced into a hackney-coach, and carried to 
'"The Pled Buir* in the Borough.— I beg ten thousand pardons 
for keeping his grace waiiting— but his grace knows my misfor 

And away goes Sir Luke^ without taking the slightest notice of 
either kis learned friend the seijeant) or the dear girl Charlotte, 
both of whom he leaves perfectly satisfied with the justness of 
the character the latter had drawn of her ^Mame lover." 

The spirit of this bit, and the peculiarities of contemporaneous 
society which it exhibits, will perhaps excuse the quotation. The 
duke inviting the knight to a dinner at Dolly's ; the knight getting 
into his chair to go to dine with the earl, and resting his apology 
upon an arrest by bailiflb, and a transfer to ''The Pied Bull" in 
the Borough, all sound marvellously strange to modern card : and 
yet there are still those alive who well remember Foote, and who 
speak of him as a correct painter of manners, and whose inherent 
humour received additional brilliancy from his unquestioned 
power of *' holding the mirror up to Nature." 

Stiffkey, however, was not Ltmp, ami when he and Jack strolled 
to the hotel to order their repast, his countenance brightened Up 
considerably when the waiter handed him a letter, which had 
been sent over by somebody coming from Hailshain, to which 
place it had been forwarded by the cross-road coach from Dover, 
and which he in moment recognised as being from George Gun-. 
nersbury. His announcement to Jack of this happy arrival was 
not quite so well received by the little gentleman in the cords as 
he imagined it might have been. 

Jack walked about the room wliile his new friend was reading 

the despatch; very much lA doubt what the naime ^ itt contents 



might be ; add hoping, vith all possible feryovr and earnestness, 
that at all events it might announce some insurmountable obstacle in 
the ^ay of the writer's visit to Eastbourne. 

<«6adr' said Stiffkey, '' George is a capital fellow ; he will be 
here to*diorrow afternoon ; he writes the l3est letter of any fellow 
I knoir i he is particularly shy to dtrangers^ but when one knowi 
him thoroughly! his sly humour, that I spoke of this morning, U 
eapitaL He gives a description of a dinner party they had the 
other day, which is admirable. He says, vMy dear good father^ 
who is certainly the best-disposed general in his majesty's service^ 
contrives to pick up the oddest tigers imaginable f we had a day Ot 
two ago a German baron, who spoke no English, and^ as nobody in 
Our family, etcept my lister Eliza, understands three words of 
Germai^! the poor gentleman-**--or, by comrtesy— nobleman, had a 
bad time of it i but w6 had also a fellow presented to us, under the 
fostering protection Of a worthy friend of ours, who beat anything 
I had ever seen out of a travelling caravauy^^an animal which cer- 
tainly talked, and waS therefore human, othetwiie I should have 
taken it for an astounding cross in the breed between an ape and a 
tiorse-jockey t he affronted half the partyi after having disgusted 
all of it, and made his escape from a pelting of decanters and wlne^ 
glasses by affiecting to save some people fh)m a stranded brig, near 
which he never went, but, instead of venturing ancfe^deep into the 
water to rescue the suCFerers, retired to bed * half-seas-*over,' at 
leasts so I have heard'$ but of these matters we Will discourse more 
anon. 1 shall be with you by sit at the latest/ '' 

*' Capiul Am," said the Colonel, '' isn't it? A Cross between an 
iqpe and a horse-jockey I uacommon good I" 

*' Deuced funny, indeed!" said Jack, whipping his boots) 'Uhat 'is 
a capital felloW,->^h7 straight up^ right down, and no mistake. 
We shall have fun when he comes." 

The detestation which Mr. George Gunnersbury's-personal con- 
duct had engendered in Jack's heart in the first instance^ had noW 
frown to its fullest growth ; nor was it in the slightest degree qua- 
lified by the accidental omission of hii name, or that of his intrO'^ 
ducer, (as Jack called it^) which would certainly have rendered 
the rest of the day more (Usagreeable than it promised to be hi the 
company of the coloneL For the next, Jaok^ '* in course/' was 
prepar^d^^a letter from Town would call him away; and so every- 
thing%eemed at the moment to turn up well, out of all the ills that 
threatened him; his mother*s answer to his letter from Hythe 
would, in all probability, come to hand in the morning, which 
would give an air of consistency to his sudden departure, and sa- 
tisfy his aristocratic friend of the absolute necessity for breaking 
up the agreeable party* 

After havttig ordered dinner, ih« ophm^ and hxk airoQed dom 
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on to the sands, wrot<) words on the sand with their sticks ; sat 
down on the shingle ; then wandered towards the watch-house ; 
then came back and talked to the vestals at the baths,— inquired 
about layer, — found it too early in the season to have it good ; then 
looked at the half-dozen carriages which were standing in the coach« 
house of the hotel; then went to Weston's, and bought some ginger- 
bread nuts ; then into the Library, and played with a little ball 
that went into a hole at the top of a twisted tube, and came out at 
the bottom, and rolled about a little, and at last settled into a bole 
of its own ; then Stiffkey looked through a glass, and saw a schooner 
pitching disagreeably, and Jack went out and helped a little fatfac- 
ed child who wore a straw hat and feather, and trousers, and scarlet 
morocco slippers, on to the back of a donkey; and then the colonel 
puffed little pellets out of a pea-shooter, across the shop, at a doll, 
which one of the young ladies of the establishment immediately re- 
moved; and then Jack looked up at a little bay-window where a 
prettyish girl was sitting, who immediately got up and pulled the 
blind down ; and then they both betook themselves to throwing 
stones from the beach into the sea, during which operation they 
had the satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Peckover and her party draw up 
to the door of her house, it then wanting one hour of their time of 
dining and at least two of that, at which Peckover proposed their 
dining with him. This settled that affair, and convinced them, as 
Mrs Peckover intended it should, that into her house no such per- 
sons as Jack should set foot. The colonel might have been re- 
ceived ; but the moment that Mrs. Peckover, with her lynx eyes, 
perceived Jack's unfortunate white cords and tops, from her bal- 
cony, his fate was detided. She taxed Peckover with the fact of 
his being one of bis hunting friends, and P. could not endure the 
trial ;— it was so,— and admitted^— -but then, Mrs Peckover knew 
everything intuitively. 

In divers and sundry pursuits, equally interesting and excitjng 
with those which have just been described, the two new friends 
killed the enemy, until it was time to dress for dinner ; they accord- 
ingly repaired to their rooms, Stiffkey's servant being in readiness 
to attend him, and Jack swearing at the incalculable stupidity of 
his man who was not there to dress him. Jack affected to bear it 
all with good-nature and complacency, and it all went very well 
till he actually found himself alone, and then it was that |^ began 
to calculate whither he should next go, — for go he must ; #ie ar- 
rival of the hated Gunnersbury would be the signal for his extinc- 
tion and extermination; but thought Jack, ''At all events, I'm 
safe till the morning; and then the letter, and all that, will get 
me clear off, if it comes ; and if it don't, I must write one myself." 

Accordingly Jack proceeded to dress, and made himself look un- 
< conunon nicei with an olive-green coat, and a Pomopa-green waist- 
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coat, and a pair of uncommonly smart black kerseymere trousers, 
with stockings and shoes to match: in short, he felt that he had 
done it ; and when he made allowance for the absence of a servant, 
the approbation of his elegant friend would no doubt be unquali- 
fied : and so down he went to the dining-room, where, in a few 
minutes, he was joined by Stiffkey, who without any effort had 
achieved that, which Jack could never have accomplished with a 
two-hundred horse power. He looked like a gentleman. 

The dinner was served, and put down. Stiffkey proposed some 
of Toone's sherry, and one bottle of champaign between the two ; 
— should it be moussu? — well iced;— -certainly— 'the soup was— 
soup ; — ^the fish not entirely blameable, and whatever other things 
there were, were all tolerable, — each in its way. Claret followed 
the champaign ; and in about half an hour after they sat down, 
they were tranquilly sipping their wine, with a few watering-place 
pears and cricket-ball peaches by way of dessert, discoursing upon 
topics the most interesting and agreeable. 

** If I stayed here,*' said the colonel, ** I should get some house 
or lodging; this hotel is all very well, but it isn't quite the thing; 
and yet I don't know about a house for a single man, — and, pro-* 
bably, I shall go back with George in two or three days." 
. ** There's certainly a difference," said Jack, " between this and 
the ^ Ship' at Dover : the * Ship' is, in course, the only houae fit to 
go to there : for my own part, I think that is the worst of travel- 
ling ; — ^the chances and changes, — and then to be ' run to earth' 
here without a slavey. It is the very deuce,— eh ! — ^uncommon 
slow, and no mistake." 

^' Help yourself to some claret," said the colonel, cracking a bis- 
cuit; ** yes, — it is a bore to be sure. I think you live in Grosvenor 
street, when you are in town? — ^at least I have seen your name on 
a door there." 

** Yes," said Jack; " I 'm very little at home ;— I 'm what you 
call, everywhere ; — I hate being still ; whenever I can, I run down 
to a little place I have out of town, where I shut myself up when- 
ever I am able." 

'' Have you much wood about your place ?" said Stiffkey. ^ 

Jack recollected the carpenter's-shop, and said, confidently,-— 
"Yes, lots." 

" Well," said the colonel, " I declare I thought you would have 
married that Mrs. Dallington." 

'' No," said Jack ; '' there are many things more than meet the 
ear ;— there are objections,— so I made way for those, who couldn't 
make their own." 

At this moment the waiter entered the room, and announced that 
the London coach had just arrived, and that a lady and gentleman, 
on the outside, were inquiring for Mr. Brag. 



^' For me t" «aid Jil(A. fi tboosaiid borrid ideu raftbiDg into hb 
brain* 

/' Yes, sir/' said tbe waiter, ^' tbey are in the ball/* 

This aanouncemeBt atarilad Jack most tremendously t-^e ladj 
enquiring for faimH^^ arrived. Who oould it bo?--*«either the 
widow Dallington nor Miss Blanohe Englefield^eertainiy not. 
Put migbt it not bo Anna^Naney? That she had been most 
violently $^itated at beholding him, was perfectly certain ; that 
the only account be had received of her feelings or wishes as to 
breaking off their acquaintance for ever» was derived from her 
busbend, who might have assumed a tone wbich^ after all he was 
piot justified by facts in adopting. Perhaps she still loved him,** 
still resolved to prove her affection: after struggling for years, her 
^rmness bad yielded, and she bad doped from her pew husband 
to pass the rest of her life with him. 

The first flash of this thought was delightM s interest-^advefrr 
ture— escape— pursuit — vanity— -notoriety^action for crim. eon. 
M-Hdamage%— a duet^^ a bullet in the thorax*'-^all whirled through 
bis wellHiurled head, as be jumped from his seat at table to shield 
and screen the interesting object of his hopes and wishes from the 
gaze qf Stiffkey, until he was quite sure of his bird i — when, be- 
fore be eonld reach the door, his eyes were -greeted, and his 
ears astounded, by the appearance of his exemplary mother, and 
aery of ** Jack, my boy, how are yout*' uttered by that respeeu 
able matron. 

** My dear ma'am,'' said Jack, almost petrified, and extending 
bis arjtns, — not for an embrace, but to endeavour to prevent her 
farther entranceinto the room*^^^ what en earth has brcnight you 

beret" ^ 

^* The f iage^^eoach," said the old tftfl f^ Come, git ant of the 
way; let us come in and sit down.*! 

laying which, she pushed by h^ son, to the astonishment of Stiff- 
key, who immediately rose from his seat. 

^* Don't disturb yourself, sir," said the lady $ '^ there's |4dnty 
of room : — only coming outside, the wind blows up all about one, 
and I 'm as eold as <Aarity --though lim made me have a glass of hot 
riW and water at the last {dace we stopped at.'* 

*' Very nice beverage, ma'am," said Stiffkey, with one of his 

H^ti^racefulbows. 

^^My dear ma'am," said Jack,^' wouldn't you rather have aft«- 
otber room?" Wa have searedy finished dinner, and it would be 
mora comfortable to have a sitting-room to yoi^rself.^'. 

<< They haven't got another sitting-room disengaged," said th« 

lady; '^ Jim asked them^ No matter; what's good enough for 

y^9 Jdl^ is^od eiough fun: ma so this will do for us tfll bedr 
time." 
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'^ My dear eoIoneV* sidd Jack— 

'^ My dear sir/' said Stiflkey^ ** no apologies • I am too glad to 
see any friends of yours— if I don*t intrude." 

'' Intrude !" said the lady— ^' not a bit : ve have no secrets, sir. 
To be sure, things have turned out queerish : however, you have 
as much right here as we, and we as you— so we won't make no 
words of that. Why, you dine late. Jack I" 

" No, on the contrary, rather early," said Jack, perfectly at a 
loss what to do, overcome by the unexpectedness of the visit, from 
its being so particularly ill-timed, and by the malicious determina- 
tion which Stiffkey had too evidently formed of not stirring : in- 
deed, the announcement of the fact^ that there was no other sitting- 
room disengaged, would of itself have justified his remaining in what 
really was his own apartment, even if he had not wished to stay out 
a scene which promised him some amusement. 

^ ''Jack," said the lady, <' I want you just to look out and see if 
Jim is getting in all the bundles and things." 

" Who is Jimf ' said Jack in an under tone. 

*' Jim Salmon,'* said the lady. 

"What! is fcc with your 

** Yes," said his mother, ** where else should he be ?" 

At this moment Jem made his appearance, dressed in a tight 
light green coat, and a buff-waistcoat, with striped blue and white 
cotton trousers, made tightish to his plump figure, a coloured 
check handkerchief round his neck, and a white hat stuck on one 
side of his bead, with a bunch of whitish-red curls sticking out from 
under it. 

" Ahl" said Jem, "Brag, how d'ye do ?-^* didn't oipect us, I 
reckon — ^skimming down here— eh? Tisty would come-i-agree- 
able surprise — ^twig?" 

" Very agreeable, indeed!" , said Brag, drawing backsome- 
what indignantly from the familiar approach of the ^infeoatil 
sbopboy. 

'' Have you got all the parcel9 up to the bed-room, I. S.?" said 
the lady. 

•' Yes, Titsy,** said Jem. 

"Got the umbrella, J. S. ?" said the lady. 

**No, Titsy," replied Jem, " but I 'U be after it in no tfane<— 
twig?" 

Jack's dismay and mortification had now risen to a considerable 
height. What could hate induced his mother to make Jem {Salmon 
her travelling companion? — ^what could have induced her to under- 
take the journey?— or what Jem could mean by calling his respect- 
able parent "Titsy," were to him questions unsolvable. One 
thing, however, appeared necessary : the old lady had evidently 
planted herself for the evening where* Ac was; {Stiffkey^ wbo had 
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ficarcely begun his wine, and had no engagement elsewhere, had 
quietly deposited himself in an arm-chair : Jack, therefore, felt it 
absolutely essential to introduce the colonel to their fair visiter, 
resolving, afterwards, to check her in her conversation, so as to 
prevent the developement of all the real circumstances of the case, 
and trust to chance and impudence to wriggle through and out of 
this most ** untoward affair/' 

'^This, Colonel/' said Jack, ^Ms my mother :~Colonel Stiffkey, 
madam." 

Mutual bows ratified the treaty. 

** I say," said the lady, ^^ put a chair for Jim. P*raps, he is taking 
a drop of something." 

** Mr. Salmon, ma'am," said Brag—" is he coming in?" 

** I s'pose so," said the lady. 

" Oh r said Brag. 

« Here he is," said the lady. " All right now, Jim?" 

" Yes, Titsy," said Jem. 

Jack's astonishment at the repetition of this '* familiar word" was 
too great to admit of concealment, and accordingly betrayed itself 
in his countenance. 

'' Ah!" said his mother, '< that's it— isn't it, Jim? He doesn't 
Juiow aU." 

"No," said Jem— "don't twig, Titsy." 

" I told you, John, I should surprise you one of these days," said 
his mother : — " J. S. and I are married 1 " 

" Married 1" exclaimed Jack. 

" Yes," said Jem, " Titsy is Mrs. Salmon— d'ye twig?" 

" My dear mother," said Jack, ** are you serious?" 

" No, Jack," replied Mrs. James Salmon,— for such she really 
was, — " never less serious in my life since your daddy died. All 
true :-^Jim and I were married last Friday was a week at Hornsey 
church, and passed the honey-day — we couldn't stop out longer on 
account of the business — at ^ The Sluice House.' " 

"This is really a surprise 1" said StiCEkey, sipping his claret, 
looking, how-^it is impossible to describe. 

Jack \?as, as Major Downing says, << catawampously stumped," 
and could say nothing. 

" It oughtn't to be, sir," said Mrs. Salmon, addressing herself 
to the dandy. " Jack knowed well enough what a lone life I led. 
He never came near me — ^never, except for what you could get, 
Jack— did you? He advised me to marry, sir— and I could tell 
you a pretty story about thaty if Hiked— eh I Jack?— the pickle- 
shop. Well, so things went on, till at last— praise afore people's 
faces sometimes spoils them — ^I took Jim for better or worse." 

" A very prudent resolve, indeed, ma'am," said the Colonel, 
taking a huge pinch of snuff. 
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*^ My dear Colonel," said Jack, ** I am sure we ought to apo- 
logise for troubling you with our family afiEairs. I wish— eh I — 
isn't there any other room — are you sure ?" 

" A'ntJ ?" said Jem—" first thing as I axed about— twig ?'* • 

" Get yourself something warm, Jim," said the ancient bride i 
" I 'm sure if the cold once gets into your poor little stomach, 
you'll have no rest all night. I know what it is myself to be troubled 
with cold :— and I tell you what, Johnny, we shall want a bit of 
something by way of supper ; for though we had three or four 
mutton-shops at Godstone, which were very nicely done, and fine 
meat too, and uncommon fat, still that was some time ago— and I 
get peckish at night somehow." 

*^ Fat !" said Mr. Salmon—" yes, they were fat — reminded me of 
the shop. Brag — twig ?" 

^* I should venture to recommend," said the colonel with the 
most studied politeness, "something to drink—m glass of claret 
—or " 

" Oh, Lor' no J" said Mrs. Salmon, "no claret for me, sir : as I 
used to say to my poor dear first — Jack's father — don't talk to me 
of claret : it *s a waste of time as well as of money to drink them 
sort of thin stufife! Jf Jack was to have behaved like what he is, he 
might h^ve asked me to take some kind of refreshment before this ; 
for since the rum and water at— what do they call that last place 
we stopped at, Jemes ?" — 

" Wholesome, Titsy," said the bridegroom. 

"Hailsham, mother,— Hailsham," said Jack, "is the name of 

the place." 

**I haven't had the least drop as is, in my mouth, since God- 
stone," continued Mrs. Salmon. 

" And there," said Salmon, " the hale was uncommon 'eavy," 
" What ! ma'am," said Stiffkey, " had you a storm, coming 

down?" 

" No, no," said Jack,— who, although he could not, as his mo- 
ther would have said, " exasperate" the h himself, was nervously 
alive to the absurdity of anybody else who laboured under a simi- 
lar incapacity— " ale— the ale was heavy." 

" Come; Mr. Brag," said the Colonel, " the wine is with 

you." . ^ 

"Yes," said Jack, " and I'm not the man to stop it— eh? I 
like it to go -keep circulating, as we say, right up, straight down, 

and no mistake ?" 

" What do they charge, John, for claret here?" said Mrs. Sal- 
mon, addressing her son. 

" Can't say, I am sure," said Jack. 

"1 say," said Salmon, leaning over towards his ^ife, with his 
hand up to his mouth to hide a very audible whisper-" that's * 

15 
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—they never pay !— twig ? But, I say, Titsy, what vill you haVe 
—something hot 7" 

, ** Whatever you like, dear," said the respectable matron. 

" IteH you what," said Salmon, ** 111 just go out and brew for 
you myself. I know your taste— eh ?— don't I? Sugar, riitn, nut- 
meg---eh ?— twig ?" 

With this most affectionate speech Mr. Salmon left the room. 
Jack regularly used up, and the colonel, who was now convinced 
that his particular friend must be the identical creatuf e described 
in Gunnersbury*s letter from Dover, having thrown himself bacR 
in his chair, waited to hear what might happen next. 

'' Sad business about Kitty !" said Mrs. Salmon. 

** Yes, mother," said Jack, " but don't you think We might as 
well defer any discussion of that sort till the morning." 

'* Why," said Mrs. Salmon, " i don't know ; if th6 gentleman 
is your friend, there's no harm speaking out before hitti, — and i 
ean't stop here long. I thought I would surprise you ; and I thinK 
a bit of a-washing to-morrow in the sea won't do me no harm. 
It's now two-»id-thirty— aye, let me see, more ttan that — ^fiv6- 
and-thirty years since I was in a b^th of any kind, and I thoiight il^ 
I could manage to see you^ and tell you all about my wedding, ancf 
talk over poor Kitty's business, and get a bit of a wash, all undet 
one, it would be doing a great deal; and as the whole front of the 
shop has been new painted, and James has had all those dangling 
dips, which you didn't like, takeh down — 1 said to him, *Jim,' 
says I, *now we've got this letter from John, what d'ye s^ay of 
a bit of a faolyday till the stink of the paint goes off, and th^nf 
we can tell him all, how, and about it?' Don't you think I was 
right?" 

" Perfeetly, ma'am," said Jack, *' perfectly — only t don't quite 
comprehend what you are talking about." 

'^I toy, sir," said Mrs. Salmon, appealing to the Colonel, who 
was enjoying the scene, and gathering in, all he cotild Collect, 
wherewith to aimuse hi? friend Gunnersbury when he should arrive 
— '< isn't that good? John*s father and I carried on a most excel- 
lent business for five-and-twenty years : — I 've got the shop-cards 
in my pocket now, with the new name introduced—* Salmon, suo- 
dessor to Brag :' — and yet he doesn't comprehend what I am talk- 
ing about when I tell him about new painting the shop, and dows- 
ing the danglers, as Jim says." 

'* My dear mother," said Jack, <* hadn't you better go to W? 
I assure you this travelling— eh ?— don't you think— it has upset 
you-?" 

'' Upset I no," said Mrs^ Salmon, '' I 'm not going to bed at half- 
plist seven o'clock to please the pope— no, nor the lord-mayor 
neither : I 'm going to have a nice bit of sum'mut for jsupper. Bere, 
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John, jump up and open the door-— I heai' Ihn knoeling : fre has 
got the grog, or wbaievef if te."' 

Jsek, iiftterly diseomftted, did as he was bid. 

^' ScaUfings V cried Mr. Salmon, his father-iii-law~^'seal(fi^ f 
-^bere it is, TiCsy, as hot as hot. Mind your eye. Brag— sfidt iHS 
dowr : that's rig^t— clever lad— eh ?— twig?*' 

Things had gone so far at this period of the btfstness, tfiaf hidt, 
seeing U was perfectly impossible longer to blind the c6ioaeT to th^ 
real stafte of the case^ gave himself up in despair, and Mi eotivSffced 
that the morning must afford him safety in* flight. The coohH<si^ of 
Stiftey during the whol6 of (he proceedings, the unbounded' ^-^ 
tility with^which he treated the old lady, the dignified g6odnaftirtf 
with whi(5h he permitted Mr. Salmon to tread over Ms feet, antf 
eVen scatter eh^ ** honey-dew" of the hot mixture, #h»dr he had 
hnnseU^ prep^ed and brought into the room, over hfe shins, lilhNHf 
Jacl, who knew by experience the mode in which good-breedtag^ 
receives tiie coarsenesses and vulgarities of the world, and saw 
that the whole fabric of hfs favour with the colonel, in erecting 
^hioh he' had passed the entire day, was fast crumbling to ^tMrs. 

^^ ShaA we h^e some more wine ?*' said the colonel to Brag, 
doing the elegant with as much unaffected grace a^ if Jack's mo- 
ther had been a duche^^ ^fao had married a fool for the ^Ite 6i 
his title. 

•* As^ydtt lite; cotenel," said Jack, '' only t fear-^** 

** Fear nothiflg/' said Stiffkey, " I never uras happi^* ; and' it f 
don't bore jm — -'* 
^** Oh r said Utk bowhig. 

*" Not in the least, sir," said Salmon, '* we *re tod happjf t& 
Jbshre yoa stay. I Ve always h^ard say thai it is ortb of the great 
^ advantages of these watering-places getting into genrteel compai^ 
— ehl-^twigr' 

lack could have annihilated the shopboy, although he was VH 

fatber-^D^law. 

** 8«t, as I was saying, Johny" said Mrs. Salmori, '* beesftise, sf* 
the gentleman trt}us^ weiiiay speak out before him-^podf JLHtf 
made a bad mess of it ; she was always a wayward gitl, — sh^ quit^ 
rmtf awfty from George^ at last,— so he writes me, — went and lived 
with other peopte,M-just as it happened ,'-*aIl came from drink^,^ 
John/' here the old lady mended her draught. '* Wasn't it shock*" 

iflg, Arr ! 

" Dreadful ma'am 1" said Stiffkey, '' very dreadful." 

** My dear mother," said Jatk, '' don't trouble the colonel.'^ 

** The trouble is a pleasure, said Stiffkey ; ** some unfortunate 

creature, who, being in the habit of drinking, I suppose, ran away 

from hier husband : a thing that will happen, ma'am, amongst ser-^ 

yaota even of the best charaicier." 
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*^ Servants, sir?** cried Mrs. Salmon. 

^^ My dear mother/' said Jack, *' never mind." 

** But I do mind, John," said the lady, ^ho had jiist arrived at 
a point of obfuscation, at which the main points under discussion 
are always forgotten, and the minor incidents shine forth most 
brilliantly— ^' why should the gentleman call my daughter Kitty a 
savant ? — she never was a servant ! she made a foolish match,— 
ran away with a serjeant— a reglar common soger, — and then ran 
away from him,— all ill treatment, sir, and the heat of the climate; 
—and — " here Mrs. Salmon burst into a flood of tears ; whereupon, 
Jem, in order to elighten the Colonel, and utterly annihilate Jack, 
gave him a familiar tap on the shoulder, and said, in a confidential 
tone, "bolted, — altogether— quite— entirely, — ^twig?" 

The Colonel drew back shrinkingly from the unexpected fami^^ 
liarity, and signified by a distant bow that he was sufficiently aware 
of the circumstances to which the lady had so feelingly alluded. 

" However,'' said Mrs. Salmon, recovering, " what's done can't 
be undone ; she is now gone to her long home, and it 's of no use 
raking up old grievances : she had a good education, and made a 
bad use of it; and whut's more, she was cheated, into marrying 
him ; and Nance Brown, — she was at the bottom of it, and yet she 
has contrived to get up in the world ; and so has George himself,— 
how, I don't pretend to say." 

" My dear mother," said Jack, *' let us talk of something else ; it 
cannot be very entertaining to the colonel to hear all our grievances." 

" Entertaining I" said Mrs. Salmon, " I 'm sure I don't mean to 
entertain anybody. When I feels, I speaks ; and why shouldn't I, 
John? — an't it natural for a mother to feel ?" 

"Don't take on so, Titsy," said Salmon. " There's some cold* 
boiled leg of mutton and pickles coming ; they are only waiting to 
get a bit of potato mashed. I didn't forget to order your early 
supper, — twig ?" 

" You are a kind-hearted creetur," said Mrs. Salmon to her 
husband, " and that makes one feel neglect from others the more ; 
however, we won't talk about that. J. S. dear, tell John what al- 
terations we are going to make at home." 

" To be sure," said Jem.~ " I say. Brag, you know that big 
copper on the left-hand of the melting-house ? I mean to have that 
put farther back, and git a door made into the lane, behind the cart- 
house, so as we can bring the fat in allreg'lar, without coming 
through the front-shop^— twig ?" 

"Yes, yes>" said Jack, '^ a very good arrangement; and no 
mistake." 

" Then, I mean to clap a sky-light on the top of the back-par- 
lour," continued Mr. Salmon, " which will make it uncommon 
lively to what it was. Why, in the old gentleman's timo^ when I 
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Ultras a bit of a boy, it used to be as dark and as dismal as the Pleni- 
potentiary on Milbank,— twig?" 

'^ And round it, John/' said Mrs. Salmon, << I mean to have 
ever so many flower-pots with gerenums, and fooshies, and you 
canH ihink how nice they will look in the summer if the cats don^t 
knock *em down in the night." 

^* Here's the mutton, Titsy,-' said Jem. 

Andsure enough, in came the waiter, accompanied by a female 
assistant with a tray, on which the promised leg appeared, with 
pickles and other condiments,— a dish of mashed potatoes, and a 
plate of chopped onions. The maid spread out a second table, and 
speedily dressed it in a snowy cloth : the waiter handed and ar- 
ranged the viands ; and while doing so, announced that some hot 
chops were on their way. 

** Waiter, why don't you bring us another bottle of claret?" said 
StiSkey, to Jack's most perfect and entire mortification ; who, with 
all his vanity and self-love, could not shut his eyes to the certainty 
that his elegant friend StiSkey was merely prolonging his stay, in 
order to be' amused at his expense ; and equally well aware that 
his mother and the creature whom he was told was his father-in-> 
lawy would, in the course of the evening, afford him as much en- 
tertainment as he could reasonably expect. 

^ Now, Titsy," said Mr. Salmon, " let me put you a chair by the 
table, — ready ag'in the chops come. I suppose it 's a compliment 
to ask you to join us ?" added the engaging Jem, himself to Colonel 
Stiffkey, and addressing Jack. ' 

*« We have just dined," said Colonel' Stiffkey, with the most im- 
perturbable gravity. 

The old bride and young bridegroom having drawn close to the 
board, Jack considered he might contrive to manage a few mi- 
nutes' explanatory conversation with the colonel, and therefore 
drew his chair nearer to him, as if with a view of facilitating, what 
an Irish gentleman would call, — the circulation of the bottle be- 
tween the two, 

" To be sure," whispered Jack whose whole character for smart- 
ness and sprightliness, and that sort of slang conversation in which 
he ordinarily indulged, had been completely destroyed by the ap- 
pearance of visitors, not only unexpected iheuy but never to be ex- 
pected in their present relative position— '* To be sure, Colonel, 
there are odd things in the world. Who, when we sat down here, 
would have expected this curious tjoincidence. By Job I what foljy, 
— eh ? a woman at her time of life to throw herself away upon a 
fellow of that sort 1" 

** Very odd," said Stiffkey, in an equally low tone of voice ; 
"but, at that time of life, these turns will happen. Of what profes- 
sion is the young man?" 
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: '* A candIe*0Kidcer/' said Jack, vbisparing directly inibe t^ 
lonel's ear ; having hoisted up one of his little fat bands, trumpet-^ 
wise to prevent the affectionate ofaop-eaters from J^ajring the 
avowal, and hoping, even at this straw-zcatcbing minute, to devolr# 
tififi whole of the responsibility of so disgraceful a busioeio upoA 
bis respectable mother, leaving it to be ialprred tfi^ii ik^ h^td bm^ 
love-led into a connexion jwicb beneatb iierjelf. 
^Qbr said Stjffkey. 

''Love levels ranks : lords down to cellars bears, 
And bids the candle-maker walk np stairs.** 



** Very true," said J^ck, " all right,«-*^d np 

''I say, John/' s^idMr. SaWon^ wbo fortunately had not beard 
this little colloquy, ^^ just come here : did you ever ^e closer fyx 
than tbis cold mutton ? I should like to bave twenty or thirty Ion of 
It down, ready for melting, t ,could sport a dasb of bog In hixfi, and 
no fear of spluttering." 

^' It 's curious to see,'* said Jack> in an undertone to tbe colonel, 
*^ bpw^ when a man sets himself to trade* be turns ^verylhiiig 
shop." 

**'Very/VsaidStiffkey. 

And so it is ; but it was much more curious to x>bserve the tota) 
alteration produced in Jack's mfinner and language by the p^nex- 
pected visitation of his parent, and her hopeful beipjwate. ll 
seemed as if he was altogether unstai;ched ; his hair se^aied to ui>^ 
curl itself, and upon his pale cheek, and contracted brow^ evidently 
lav the whole weight of his mortification and di3may. 

"Titsy," said Salmon, *< don't you malt?" 

*' No^ my dear J. S." replied the lady. " Fm aU for somethjhig 
more in the warm line." 

'' That's right;" said SaUnon. **Rum and water^ hot, I consider, 
—eh?— twig?" 

^^Exactly so," replied Mrs. Salmon, ^^l cdjft ihifik bow you 
two/' turning herself round, and addressing the gentte^M^ii U the 
other table, "can go on drinking that wishy-washy stuff,-— paying, 
too, so much as you do for it. As I said before, I consider it a dead 
waste of time, — there's no goodness, no nouri^buuent in it :— they 
call riding in a hack cab, taking danger at eight-p€|nce a.iQile;««- 
but I call claret-drinking getting the stomach-^uche at ten fthiUios? 
a bottle." 

*^ Little and good is Titsy's motto," said Jem. 

^' Yes, J. S. dear," said the matron, smiling ; '^ tbat^the neason 
I took you" 

a Well said, Titsy," said S^mon, **sjt^ ishan't be a bad un af- 
ter all." 

• That Mr. John Brag was not blessed by iMUffi .wMlji^a^ WBW^ 
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]a)3ttndaDt{)f/0p<)rjtj[(»i of £ei^g, we have had several ojyportwities 
9f ^scertaiiuag ; but U is only fair to say that, duringthis, in every 
point of view, humiliating scene to the pretender, his uneasiness— <- 
misery i^ ^ight ajlmost be called — upon his own personal acconnty 
was not equal to that which he felt on account of his mother. That 
she b^ ipa^e herself, at her time of life, a fool, by marrying her 
shop-p^n, or shop-boy rather, was bad enough ; but such things 
f^fff tUf^es j9^ ^xti'aQrdioa^y and silly— happen^ matrimonially^ 
every day ; and besides, he palliated her absurdity in this affaijr % 
^e reiection that he himself bad first advised her to inarry some- 
body ,^ in ordor to rescue his naine from the traiQm^ls of trade, ^wd 
Ihajt^e had pjr^^bly accelerated the co^ummatiop of Ijie^ discredit 
by his facetious pranks upon Waterloo Bridge, when he himsetf 
dCQntrived to expose her infirmities for theamusement of his fashion* 
^l^Je fn^nds ; b^ly whajt di4 nevertheless pain even him^ wa^ ti^p 
sight of his parent--rOf the be^ who had given him birth— ass^.- 
ciated with such a creature as Jem Salmon, and by him and Us en- 
4aariog diminmives and /oick-namos rendered an object of unjiveFsa 1 
ridicule. To hear ihis wretched ani^oial calling a wcmaa 4)ra^ 
times his age and fo]uir times his si^e, TUsy, was really an4 truly 
tormenting, separated frpm any prospective feeUng of certainty ihat 
|jbi0 degradaitjyon of bis once respectable relative would fo^in the 
^^d^iQS Stiffkey*3 m^st apimaied descriptioi;i of the hW9P¥rs ojf 
Sastboorne, to )3e hereafter giye^a to )ii$ expected visitor and siur- 
rpunding f riepds* 

"J say, John," ^id Mrs. @a}]^09; warmijag with her refresh- 
i^enly '^ John, when jom were at hooa^ last, you did pot tbjlnlL I 
should get the start of you, however much you advised it. I haven*t 
Jheard of your marrying a Lady Sally, or a Lady Susan, with fortjr 
^r fifty thousand pounds tacked to the title,*— Fye heard of YQ^t 
doings though, in other places." 

"Probably," said Jack, "one can't help beiijg talked abouj." 

" I mean with Mrs. , what's the name? J. S." md UiB. 

Salmon ;— *"up there, by " 

"Dallington, d'ye mean," said Jem. 

" Yes, that's it," said the matron; "we heard that story last 
week— not half a day after it happened." 

^' What is that?" said StiSkey, satio mce to Brag. 

^^rm sure I don't know what my mother means," said Jack; 
nor did he, nor could he comprehend how she came to know the 
name of the lady. \ 

"Don't you, Johnny? I do," said his mother; **so does J. S., 
don't you ? Now, I think I owe you a turn, for playing me off on 
the bridge, so I 'U have a laugh at your eiLpense— all in fun, n^ it's 
over.'' 

♦*My dear mother,** said Jad^, **pray dotft talk about that afifair." 
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**Na, not a syllable," said Mrs. Salmon; "only we knov all 
about your making love to^he two sisters at onco<-<lon't we, 
Jemes?'' 

** I believe we do too, Titsy," said Salmon ; " two at a time» that's 
all, John— eh— twig?" 

''What, ma'am?" said Stiffkey, who found he had completely 
succeeded in making Mrs. Salmon consider him '* quite the gentle- 
man ;" *< did our friend try his ambidextrous fortune with both 
ladies!" 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Salmon, ''about whose fortune he 
tried ; all I know he got none— between two stools, Johnny-r-" 

—"I know, my dear mother," said Jack, "the proverb is by no 
means new." 

"No," said the lady, "nor the moral of it neither ; the way we 
come to know of it was through the lady's housekeeper ; they deal 
with us for coarse stock, stores and rushlights." 

"And ile, Titsy," said Salmon. 

" Yes," said the lady; " and so Jemes, you see, went round col- 
lecting and so— but you tell the story, J. S., dear." 

" Oh, don't trouble yourself, sir," said Jack. 

" Pray go on, Mr. Salmon," said Stiffkey. 

" Why, I tell you how it was," said Salmon; " I was a just step- 
ping round and collecting, as Titsy says, — for we had an unmercifDl 
heavy bill to pay our broker, and I happens to call at Mrs. Dal— 
lington's— so— the family was just gone out o'town — lets see— when 
was it, Titsy? — one day late in last week — and so I see the houses 
keeper^Mrsw Cropper—I know'd her in her last place— so I tells 
her about our little account, and she says, says she, looking at the 
bill, * I wonder, now, if your master's any relation to the little 
man which my missus sent away a night or two ago, with a flea in 
his ear.' " 

"I must beg," said Jack,— "I-^shall leave the room if this goes 
on any farther— I don't want to know the secret history of people 
of my acquaintance, squeezed out of servants — I don't want to know 
about any little man." 

"No, love, do hear/' said Mrs. Salmon; "it only shows how 
things gits round." 

"So, I says, says I," continued Salmon, '1 can't judge unless you 
tell me what sort of a little man heis.— ' Why,' she says, says she, 
' his name's Brag— he'a a smartish kind of a chap, with a curly 
head; and as full of the gab as an egg's full of m^eat.*— * A sport- 
ing chap?' says I.— 'Always a hunting,' says she.— So then I just 
rubs up my hair, and puts up my collar, and gives her a bit of a 
take-off of you, jist after your manner, ' smack, smooth, right up, 
straightdown, s^nd no mistake,' Whereupon Mrs. Cropper— she's an 
uncommon good-natured old thing— she claps Ber two bands toge- 
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ther and says, says she, 'By gosh that's he— that's the chap as 
wanted somehow to marry my mistress and her sister too, and got 
kicked out accordingly/— twig ?" 

''Mr. Salmon/' said Brag, trembling with rage, or something 
else, and looking as white as a sheet, *;^ the unfortunate connexion 
which my mother has formed with you, keeps me quiet— if— it was 
not for that " 

'' Don't agitate yourself,*' said Stiffkey, with the most perfect sang 
froid. ** Mr. Salmon means no harm, I'm sure." 

''Harm, not he," said Mrs. Salmon, " he's only lively, and wants 
a bit of fun." 

" Fun 1 the devil, ma'am !" said Jack : " I shall say nothing ; but 
as for staying in this room a minute longer, I will not ; nor, ma'am, 
will I ever set foot in any place in which that person is to be found. 
I never was consulted in your match — and sure you might run your 
own race without coming crossing and jostling me on my course. 
Colonel," added Jack, "I am quite sure this business must be as 
disagreeable to you as it is disgusting to me — perhaps you will fol- 
low my example. I shall be glad, ma'am, to say a few words to 
you in the morning— and I wish you a good evening." 

" I am extremely sorry, Mr. Brag," said the Colonel, " that you 
are annoyed; It only seems a little playfulness,— it must be ail a 
joke." 

"No joke at all, sir," said Mrs. Salmon; "it's all true, only 
what I say to Jack is, them as throws stones shouldn't live in glass 
houses." 

"Well, I'm sure, Titsy," said Jem. "I'd no notion of this blow 
up when we came in— I meant to be all pleasant and agreeable." 

" Come, Colonel," said Jack. 

" Good evening, ma'am," said the Colonel. "I suppose I must 
go, but I assure you I am particularly sorry to leave such agree- 
able society." 

"Where's Jack?" said Mrs. Salmon. 

"Gone out, Titsy," said Jem. 

" Like one of his own rush-lights, ma'am," said the Colonel, 
who immediately followed him, putting his finger to his nose, 
archly, as he quitted the room. 

" Bravo, Colonel,'* said Salmon;— "that's a prime chap, anyhow 
— eh? Who'd have thought of John's bristling up in that kind of 
hedge-hog fashion. I'm sure I only wanted to give the Colonel a 
little touch of my way of taking off." 

"Yes, my dear J. S.," said the matron, "and the Colonel seems 
to have returned the compliment. Fm sorry you ofiiBuded Jack, for 
I wanted you to be friends." 

"Then, Titsy, why did you set me on," said Jem ;— " you know'd 
i^hen once my spint'a up, I can't 9top it." 
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•^.<^ Whf, ^onokehQw/' said Mr^. Saloion, *' the rum aod Yaler was 
#trQBg/' 

''*T was stifesh— twigr* said SaloioQ. 

'^dow^ver/' continued the Lady, ''a ftue morning is ^ good 
l^oa-makar, and I dare say we shall all be friends again for th^ 
.^ort iio^e we have to stay ; besides, to tell yQu the truth, 1 oev^jr 
quite believed that Mrs. Cropper's story/' 

V I'd trust bar with my life/' said James, ^* as steady a going 
cretur, full of fun as she is, as eve^ trod shoe leather,— takes a ,t^ 
#iWO pounds per annum, and is quite satisfied ; cap'x g^t off with 
Mr. Evans, the butler, for twice that. No, no, Tit^y, a$ Jack 
jWf s> l^avi^ me alone to deal with the fair se^." 

'* Oh ypu divil V* said Mrs. Salmon, '' ring the )^el); ,J. S., apd 
\e^ VS rB|tir^ for the night ; early as it is, ^'m t^red, ^ a Ut^ie 
.VWBd ii^to t\^ bargain." 

-'' ])on't worry yourself, Tiisy," said James. ** I dar^ say it will 
jbe ail Tjs^i ,to-pu»rrow— eb 7 smack, s^iootb, atd.no misiaM,r-r- 
twig?" 

>'Now, J. S.," said Mra* Salmon, ^* don't go on doioglha^, that's 
a dear — there's nothing folks, is so sore about, as being taken off 
tt that way-^-don't do it.— Jphnny lives in good compaiiy, as you 
^ee ; it is true he has got a particular way of taking, avd all that 
you said about what he had done, and all about the ladies, and 
Cropper and all, never stirred him no more than you could stir a 
Atb without a poker ; tiU you come to mimic him— that it was set 
his blood up. I saw his little eyes winking, winking, and his face 
geit as white as a sheet, and I'm sure I never meant to put him in 
a pa^ion— /9nly-— iM>~'ii wflis that — " 

** Are you cross, Titsy ?" saidJeio*^ 

'<^ Not a bit cross," said Mrs. Salmon, '' only h^*s as tou/chy as 
4puch-wood— so don't g^ and aggravate him te^-morrow." 

"I promise and wow, Titsy," said Salmon, **I wilUMt do— oaly 
you see, being as I consider oow, his superior, what the sogers 
call commanding officer, I think bfi might have treated me with a 
Mttle more respect." 

''Never mind ^Aal," ^aid the lady, '^riog t|ie beii, and lei's 
bundle. I'm dead tired — the wind blew so fresh— and I can bdl 
f;ou thjB top of a coach is not as soft to sit on, as the cuMuoaofin;^ 
grm-chair, I'm a)l sbafceii to pieces." 

J. S. did as he was bid, and Ae chambermaid speedily appeared 
to attend the matronly bride to her diamber, J.S. remaining below 
^8 he thought it proper to do, until he was summoned to his roost. 
This dull ioit^erval b^ occupied by imbibing a refreshing glass of 
some favourite mixture, and in reflecting upon the unexpected 
.^ort of r^ecepticm be had met witb from bis soa4n-4aw. However, 
he had scarcely finished hja ^'tipple/' as heiCftUe^ ii, tfkm be wma 
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summoned by the Attea<jUiit sylph, ,the respected lihs. fiftlmon n^ 
occupying any very considerable period of time in mikip^ her pre^^ 
paratiojQis for wh^t she called 'tumbling in/' — Jem draioed hi^ 
goblet^ and ^cended ithe stairs, and '^maid-directed/' fownd the 

* cloor pf the f oom yhicb conjt^ned his treasure. 

By a preconcert arrangemjeAt the i^aiter h^d been .engaged I9 
£0, OT sidni over, xo Ihe library^ vhitber faf^te de mimx, ih? 4^0- 
ioAel and J^k had retreated from Ahe unbearable fire of Mv, ^i- 
jtaon's .extraordinary jyiveiUness, to }et them luaow whem \im ha^py 
pajr were gone to l)ed» inasmudl^ as jtliey migKt return lU) their 
fi^p^orary domicile^ 2^d enjoy a tfdw tranquil mon^nts befi^e then 
retired to rest. The moment, therefore, that th^ SaJUnoneap savages 
jbiad << quitted >he growid/' a mess^e was coijuyeycid to the dandy 
and his friend, informing them that the coast was e^egf; aod th^^ 
message arrived at the library p^eoiscily at Kij^e moment wh^n Xack 
had declined playing a^y ^Quger biUiardp, becs^se fae juk^yf no^inf 
of the game, and because ^e preferred icarU. 

The word ecarU sounded mollifluously to the coJi^el's ear— ie 
could play the gam^e a Jiiitd/e ; should ihey go Jback to ihe hotel ai)4 
try a band or two— first directing his servant to open the wjuidowii 
and ''freshen'' the room— orde^ l^roiled ^ones ^ .tw^ye^ a^d DPIt 

' play later than two — positively ? 
. Brag, the moment he heard tim proposiAi^ fvim thf^ .Qolone), 
]9iras convinced that all wa$i xiofxi, as^d '^ao W^tak^ ;" tha ^$^r-^ 
dities of his poor motther, find the grpssnesses of his yousthfuJi 
father-in-law had .evidently ^ade uo lAipres^bn. T^jie colone} saw 
l;he gentleman in him, and the very suggestion «of l^roiled boq^s^ 
ventUated rooms, and ecarte tiU two, settled the affair. It yr^s atf 
arranged, and Stiffkey's man was to teach the willing hostess fif 
tike hotel how to C(Niicpcjt a parMcular sort of pwcb, whch Sir 
Stumpey Dubs, a wealthy firieud of Uis master, had ifyvfinU^, — of 
which composition, averse as the colojp^l was from strong drink, 
the weakest ingredient was Jamaica rum, the whole copppot^pd 
formiugasqrt of beverage which reminded you^ in the mornings 
that you had swallowed it the night before, by a sensation very 
much like that which would have I^eeu occasioned by ^he disloca- 
tion of every, limb belonging to^ow body. 

Colonel Stiffkey was the most perfect " gentleman" — no# to fi^ 
the term as Brag would use it, buj in its purest and^ost unques- 
tioned shape. He was not brilliant as a wit, b^t he pMyed his part 
as well as his associates in the every-day give-and-take conversjii- 
tion of the best society. The immovable quietude an4 i^xipertur- 
bable civility which he displayed bef;ore the bride aw} bridegroom, 
yrexe part of his system. Nobody w^9 did not ibu)w h^ heart jof 
hearts could find out wbetber he wa^ delight iOr distress^ ^y 
that which was passing before him. His mind, wilb irfgard io 
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Brae[, ^^^ 1>^^ foi* s<>ii^o hours made ap ; and in all probability 
the next morning would be the last on which he even would en- 
deavour to recollect his name : but before that morning came, 
there intervened an evening, — that evening was to be passed, 
somehow. Mr. Brag preferred icarti; we have seen the prepa- 
ratory arrangements in consequence of that preference. 

Stiffkey and Brag walked back from the library to their sitting- 
room, whence had been removed, besides the nuisances, which 
had removed themselves, all the *^ provender,*' upon which they 
had battened. A card-table bad been placed by the colonel's man, 
and a small table by the side of it, on which stood two well-sized 
glasses, out of which they were to imbibe a certain quantity of the 
West-'Indian mumbojum, punctiliously prepared according to the 
recipe of Sir Stumpy. 

The room 6ad resumed its former pleasing aspect. Jack found 
no difference in the manner of his friend, who, in the kindest 
manner, kept periodically praising England as the only nation per- 
haps in the world which furnished the brightest ornaments to so- 
ciety from trades and professions — throwing in an agreable ob- 
servation now and then, that if such were the facility in other 
countries, the intellects of the people would prevent their availing 
themselves of it ; and, in short, that what the French sage had 
said of our population in comparing it with our porter, that the top 
was all froth, the bottom all dregs, and the middle the *^ stout and 
efficient,*' was most true. This encouragement^ wonderfully aided 
by the arrival of Stiffkey's servant with a closely covered jug of 
the invaluable compound, raised Jack's spirits so high, that for 
the moment he threw overboard all the previous occurrences of 
the evening, and felt satisfied in his own mind that the fact of his 
mother's having married injudiciously, could and would have no 
possible effect upon his future, fashionable career. 

*< Now then," said the Colonel, " taste that : if you don't like 
it I'm mistaken." 

Jack filled a glass and sipped. ^'Like it! — Gad I who wouldn't 
— eh ?— goes down like milk, and no mistake." 

The resumption of his pet phrases, the renewed twiggle of his 
hair, and the revived pull up of his collars, proclaimed ** Johannes 
redivivus." 

''Well," said the Colonel, with a tone of perfect indifference, 
''shall we have a touch at icarte ? The broiled bones will come at 
twelve." 

" All right, and no mistake," said Jack. 

" What shall we play ?" said the Colonel, listlessly shuffling one 
of the two packs of cards which his servant had put . down— 
"don't let it be high-*fite pound points, and ten pound con- 
sequences ?'' 
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'* Anything you like/' said Jack* '* I lost twenty pounds to that 
man at billiards. How be pulled up in his play after the bet 1'' 

''Did he?" said the Colonel — ''I dida't observe. Do try some 
more of that excellent stuff. We will go to-mor row, if you stay here, 
to an old friend of mine who lives about five miles from this, and 
1 11 show you how he drinks it : he'll be delighted to see you." 

This put Jack upon the top of a pinnacle. Colonel Stiffkey, 
after all be had seen and heard, proposed the very next day to 
take him to visit an old friend at his place five miles off I Poor 
Jfick I Colonel Stiffkey had no such friend ; neither if he had, 
would he have taken Jack with him : furthermore^ he knew, that 
which Jack at the moment had himself quite forgotten, that he 
could not stay out the following day where his mother was : but 
Stiffkey wanted Jack to play icarti at his ease— and so he did, 
knowing ho more of the game than a child of ten years old. 

The results of the sitting were — broiled bones at half past 
twelve, more of Sir Sumpy Dubs's mixture at half-past one, and 
a retreat at balft-past two o'clock in the morning, at which time 
Mr. John Brag banded over to Colonel Stiffkey two hundred and 
fifty pounds of the cash he had received from Lord Tom Towzle 
two days before ; and an I. 0. U. for three hundred and forty 
more, which the gallant colonel, in consideration of the ready mo- 
ney already received, very readily accepted in part payment of 
a balance of five hundred and ninety pounds, which, under the 
infiuence of Sir Stumpy Dubs's mixture, the curly-headed adept 
at icarti had lost to his aristocratic associate. 

The friends separated and retired to test, the colonel's servant 
kindly assisting Mr. Brag to his room, — the colonel, who required 
no assistance, going to his room by himself. 

It was not, however, until both these worthies— either of them 
curiously instructive in his way, --had betaken themselves to their 
respective beds — that the innate truth of their characters was made 
manifest. Jack, broken down by the most extraordinary combina- 
tion of circumstances, — abused, degraded, and exposed by the 
man whom his mother had by way of an agreeable surprise, 
brought down to see and present to him, in the hope of conciliat- 
ing everything, lay desponding, as deeply as he could in his pe- 
culiar state, as to the mischief his unhappy parent might have 
done him by her appearance there; consoling himself, on the other 
hand, in his blessed ignorance of human nature, with the belief 
that the colonel was so entirely his friend; that not only what had 
occurred had made .no change in his sentiments, but that not a syl- 
lable of ihe events of the preceding evening would transpire ; and 
absolutely revelling in the idea that the loss of his five hundred 
and ninety pounds would not only ensure this much-desired se- 
crecy, but cement a long and lasting friendship between them^ 
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The cokmel, Wha; like a skilAil ij^^raaSdoner, hafd ^arefolly ab- 
stained from snrallowing the draughts irhi6h he had prescribed, 
hid his to(A unthrobbing head upon his pillow, j^rfectly satisfied 
>vith baying so welt executed his. ingenuity in the up-turning 61 
kings, and other etfrious arrangements^ of the cards ; consoling 
himself with the justice of outwitting so complete a charlatan as hi^ 
temporary companion of the tallow trtbe ; and eonclucKfig if he 
never refceived one farthing's worth of value for the I. 0. U, the 
worth of which he considered somewhat equivocal, that be had 
adequately paid himself for the snjfell of onions and hot mm aiA) 
Water^ and the stilf more dppr^ssive conversation of fiis friendP^ 
intimate connexions immediately after dinner, by the firsit receiplf 
of the two hundred Md fifty pounds alih in Bank Aotes^. 

Such were the thoughts and f^e(sit(ft9 of Mr. lohir Brag 9ttd 
his aristocratic friend as they dropped ofF to theii' fiffoml^r on thitf 
memorable night. What visiobs might have occcupied the miilds 
of Mr^. Salmon and her dear J. S. it is not our proVlmce even to 
surmise : they are asleep, and lest the reader ^ould fait into a 
sihnilar state of quiescence, the chapter ends. 
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When Jack rose from his bed— in which, thanks to the mirmbo* 
jum of Sir Stumpy Dubs, be had slept soundly — hi9 ^' head aehed 
consumedly," as Farquhar says, and not only his Imad biic'fiis 
llnba; for the potent potion which had been administered to Mtfif 
during the evening by bis patrician friendi produced in alt the 
joints of tho patient that sense of dislocation^ of which the reader 
baa pRrevtoufl(ly been apprised, a recovery from wbkh was (^ner- 
ally the work of two or three days. 

J«;k looked out of the window of his room : the sun shone brif^t 
in a cloudless sky, and the sea sparkled and glittered in the breeae* 
Its ^rface uras dotted with smaH boats hovering near the ahore^ 
on the borl209f larger vessels were gliding up channel, larden with 
the produce of other climes* Around him the flowers of the botoFs 
smail garden threw their fragrance, and the birds made the air riUff 
with their melody ; but Jack gazed and saw not, listened and beard 
not; Ther events of the preceding afternoon and nlgbt yftre aH 
that he could think of ;— tbe marriage of his mother — the exposure 
of himself— the subsequent loss of his money. — ^He went to tho table 
upoa which he had left his pocket*kook, counted the remaining notea 
which it contained, in order to satisfy himself, most imsatisfactof ily, 
that the defeat be had sustained was real, and not 

•* T&e Ms^lMi fabric of a vision.' * 
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The dtide^<i was too cleai" to leave a doabt apon Us mind; HcM^ 
however, still consoled himself for the loss, by setting it down m 
a cotnpromise with the colonel for the matntenance of secrecy wiib 
regard to the domestic disclosures to which he had bee« Hiade » 
parly. 

Jack indeed had a confused recollection of having enjoined tfacr 
colonel to the observance of this negative kind of obligation ; bne 
none of the circumstances of the past night were very deadly de^ 
fined in his memory, which had occurred after their return fromr 
the library ; the general impression upion his midd was, that icariS 
was a very different game from what it had appeared (o be to lirim 
when he had last played at it ; and there did rest a very powerful 
conviction in what might be called his memory^ that the eolonrf 
liertairily had had prodigious luck in regard to turning up kings,, or 
holding them, which, except at certain points of the game, every 
body knows, is much the same thing ; never mind, thought Ja6k^ 
he cannot in justice to himself admit that he continued to associate! 
and play cards with me till two in the morning if the disclostfi'es 
which he had heard befote ten wer6 iii any way derogatory to TOf 
character; so, said Jack, rubbing up his hair, ''it*s as broad a'tir 
i^'s long,— six one ^ay, and half-a-dozen the other ; so there's wf 
mistake." 

But then, putting it thus, as regarded the past, to What had }mM 
to look forward for the future,— the " immiediate future,'* if that 
expression may be permitted. There he wa;$ stili ; domesticated H^ 
the house with his detestable father-in-law, whose odious' an* 
ibbst unsuitable attentions to his mother seemed likely to fix him^ 
as her inseparable companion during their stay. Jack, was moet^ 
anxious for some *' family" conversation, wheA there were no fn- 
(Hffieirent a(id)t6rs of the party. Theft came the embavrasstnent 
over his ihind as to Where the people of the bouse would lay breaks- 
fast, — and for how many ; whether, in consec^uence 6f ther onlook- 
ed-for association of the previous evening, they wotild establish a 
soft of joint-stock tea-and^oSee-company, including the coioflet 
and himself amongst the share holdets, altid spread out a table fop 
them all, or find a separate room f6r Mr. and Mrs. Salmon. 

Then how was he to ad wi<h regatd to the rest of tlie day? 
His mother had made a great exertion, for hef^ to tun down a»d 
see him; and although "before company," her disclosures of 
private matters was in the highest degree disagreeable, he could 
not leave her ; Indeed, self-interest cotftributed to induce his stay 
where he was, until he had ascertained from herself how she con- 
sidered him to stand wkh regard to the business, which Jack began 
to remember, somewhat, as it should seem too late, was left by hi9 
father entirely at her command, and under her control, ill oonsi- 
deratiou of his having paid large ^ms fof his favourite son during 
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his life-time, and having left him extremely well off at his deaths 
and these considerations were floating in his mind, and hb brain, 
which being very much damaged by the last night's revelry, were 
scarcely competent to their arrangement. 

It was while he was pondering these, to him, important matters, 
that he rang his bell to summon the chambermaid, in order to re 
peat, as usual, his enquiries after his servant and phaeton, etc. etc. 
" No Monsieur Tonson lived there."— None of his suite had ar- 
rived, 'and his clothes were again consigned to the rubbing of the 
lout who officiated in the capacity of *' boots." 

When this essential officer returned with Jack's ^' things," he 
enquired of /itm, as being the first authority ». if not in rank, at 
least in priority of appearance, whether colonel Stiffl^ey was up, 
and received an answer that sounded sweeter to his ears than the 
music of the spheres. The colonel had been up and gone two hours 
at least — he had ordered horses to his britzska, and had proceeded 
to Hastings. 

''For this relief much thanks," breathed Jack, not in these words, 
for he perhaps, had never heard them, but in his own pet phrase 
which I have before noticed, "What an 'appy release." It was, 
indeed, the removal of a mountain's weight of care and anxiety 
from his mind; and he was even the more pleased with it, as.it 
seemed to him a sort of attention on the part of his aristocratic 
friend, that he should leave the only disengaged sitting-room in 
the hotel for the special occupation of hit family. Whatever the 
combination of feelings by which he was actuated might have been , 
he certainly felt a great deal more at his ease than he was when 
he rose. 

While he was dressing, Jack, who though perfectly qualified 
to ride a winning horse, and although brisk and lively while things 
went smoothly, was, when a reverse of fortune came, for a short 
time, and until a fresh change for the better arrived, " right down,t 
and no mistake," — was, as he would have said, ** regularly floored."* 
It was true the colonel had relieved him from the embarrassment 
of his society; but it was also true that his mother had formed a 
connexion which was not to be gotten rid of; a connexion which, 
besides its unsuitableness and the degradation it entailed upon Aer, 
and necessarily upon /tt'in, might, and perhaps would, most se- 
riously interfere with his ulterior financial arrangements. If, as 
it was but too clearly the case, the young shopman had married his 
old mistress for the sake of what he could get, there could be 
little o^ no doubt that he had contrived to secure to himself the 
power over the premises, stock, and good-will of the business, 
which his father had exclusively bequeathed to her without either 
bar or limitation. 
The question then with Jack during the operation of shaving, 
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was, whether to ride the high horse, treat Mr. Salmon de hauten 
hasy and tali largely and loudly to his mgther, or to d;o what many 
gre^tiBr m6h than he, have done upon similar occasions, make the 
best of a bad bargain, and conciliate all parties by endeavoi^ring 
to "put up" his youthful father-in-law, insteadT of running him 
down, and so obtain by fair means and honeyed words, that which, 
he apprehended, he might not so certainly secure by violence or 
bluster. 

It was quite clear from his mother's manner, that she was de- 
termined not only to stand up " for her dear J. S." but to justify 
the pourse of proceeding she herself had adopted ; for long before 
Jack had retired in disgust, in the evening, the old gentlewoman's 
conversation had assumed a very equivocal tone and character — 
it professed to be extremely g^d-natured, and even playful, but 
Jack's longfelt neglect, and the events of th% bridge lay smoulder- 
ing in her mind ready to blaze fip on the first breeze that might 
spring up in the family* Jack was alive to all this, and so, aftei^* 
a debate with himself of some half hour, he determined upon doing 
the amiable, apologizing for the warmth of the anger he had ex- 
pressed at Salmon's impudent imitation of him,. and of adopting a 
system of conciliation, which, however unsuccessful in the great 
world of politics, might prove excellent policy in a tallow-chandler's 
shop. • 

Jack, having dressed himself, dressed his face in smiles, and, re- 
solved !o be gay and think no more of his defeats, or indeed of 
any of the numerous unpleasant incidents of the last few days, 
skipped down stairs to the sitting-room, where he found breakfast 
all prepared. 

On the table lay a note, addressed " — -•— Brag, Esq." the writ- 
ing was unknown to him, but without long poring over it, in order 
to ascertain the author,— which by opening it at once, he was 
certain to know— he broke th^e seal and read. 

^'Dear Sir, — I passed so bad .a night, and suffered so much 
from head-ache in the morning, that I resolved upon trying what 
a drive to Hastings would»do for me. I have therefore to offer 
my apotogies for not malung one of your party at breakfast. I shall 
return to the hotel to dinner, and bring with me my friend Gun- 
nersbury, whom, as you knoyr, I expected here, and hope to catch 
him on the road to Hastings. Yours, faithfully, 

''Herbert Stifpkey." 

^^ There goes again," said Jack, " civil note enough, and, as I 
said before, deuced glad^e is gone ; but the rest of the letter is no 
go whatever — ^ming back to dinner,. and with that infernal Gun- 
nersbury — all chargtd and loaded with Dover news ; the moment 
he hears, my name, which the colonel in course will mention to him, 
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out it will sSl come. We must manage something-— cat and ?m 
before that. If all goes smooth in the domestic line, I shall -dp^ 
go along easy— straight up, right down, and no mistake.'--\Yait§r» 
where is the lady — ^Mrs. Salmon— and Mr. Salmon ?" 

** The lady is gone to bathe, sir/' said the waiter* *' and the geie 
tleman is walking iip and down in front of the garden." 

'^ He is, is he?*' said Jack; 'Mook sharp and be ready to send m 
breakfast when we come back. I'll go join him — I say, slayey, 9^1 
plenty bf fish — eggs— ham — eh ?— cofee— tea— eh? wd all the 
etceteras, and no mistake y' 

^* Vou got the ne^e, sir ?" said the waiter enquiringly. . 

'< All Tight/' said Jack ; and out he marched to join bis, horfor, 
J. S. When he got within a few yard$ of him, he hail^ him witk 
a *^ Good morning \" just to try the ^mper of his mind, ^ a Gapti)i|i 
fires a gun to bring |i strange sail to. 

'' Good morning ! sir," said Salmon ccddly^ touching his faal^ 
« **' Salmon," said Jack, ^^ give us your hand ; don't be iB-^tiired, 
1 'm deuced sorry for haying flown in that stupid passigfu last mgkit« 
I meant nothing, only my blood was up, and no man lihftsi ^9 b^ 
mimicked. I spoke sharply; the colonql was there; and-^hew^ 
ever, I tetl you I ain deuced sorry, more particttlarly,^ y<3^H know, 
considering i\ow we nre connected ; so let us he friends^r 

** Well, John," said Salmon, in a patronizing tone, "I 'm deuced 
glad to hear this^ Titsy and I had a long talk over about ^fst 
i\ight, and I didn^t think I should have got her even to stop tfn 
breakfast this mprning; however^ now, ^be'U be as plesise^ as \ 
am ; t wants no quarrelling I^m sure ; wh» is, is always for t^ 
best. The business was all going at sixes and sevens, ai^l she a^ 
day fretting and fussipg— just miserable : ai^d I 'm certain we ahall 
do yery well. She ^ a f^w years old^ than me; WM slwdl be 
as old as ihe some day, if I Uy^ long enough i ^(x it's all on^ in 
the end." 

The. conclusiveness of Mr. Salmon's reasoning ^as not quite eyi- 
denl to his son-in-law, whose teal hatred of him seemed to in- 
creilse hi proportion to the civility he felt U politic to bestow upon 
hhn. • 

<<I 'm sure I 'm glad to shake hands," added Salmon, suiting the 
aclloRtotlie word, ^' and have everything go easy; — and now, it 
yo«'B give m^ leave, I 'II go dawn towards the bathing machines, 
where Titsy has been washing herself, and walk up with her ; we 
two by o«rs«)vosi; in which case I can tell her what has passed be- 
tween ^s now, so that she may come 1$ to yoi^ all right and ready 
tp, be pleased and goodnatured, and so have no, squabbling OiT 
botl\er about what 's jp^st." 

"po, do;' sai4 JadL— *nhere'f ^good feUw I— ^nd rj^gomto 
thf^ ho^se, Apd i^. ^ ^¥fte^ imns W4 tidy." 
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Th^ separated, Moh to fulil hisiotentioiis—SalmoB well pleasM 

with the course Jack seemed to have adopted, and Jack satisfied ilt 
having sei)>thed the '^ animal'' into the belief that he was irinoere in 
his amicable professions, How long the game could be played^ or 
whether Ja^ could play it better than he played icarte^ remains 
yet lo be seen. It is easy to wear smiles^ mi look smoothly for a 
short time ; but to* continue seeming to love that whioh one hates^ 
or respect that which we despise, is a most arduous undertaking : 
^as TillotaOn says--^^It is bsHrd to act a part long; for inhere 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeafrouring to 
return, and will peep out and betray kself at one time or other.^' 
By the time Jadk had made his arrangenleflls, he beheld tfie af- 
feetioQate J. S. and his dear Titsy advancing ardn-in-^arfh from * 
the shore towards the garden-gate of the hotel ; and ahliotagh he 
Had made tip his mind to ^' peace and concord,'' there was somo* 
thing so excessively ridiculous in the appearance of his mother so 
associated with Jem Salmon^ — connected too, as they both were in 
bis mind, with the absurdity of the nicknames which they had En- 
dearingly conferred upon eal^h other> that he — ke^ the object of 
ridicule in every society with whioh he mixed, could scarcely rg^ 
strain a burst of laughter as he watched their progress bomil-* 
ward, marked as it was by numerous little flirting attentioBs on the 
part of J. S. and the playful acceptance of them by Titsy. Jack's 
disposition to mirth, however, was checked by regret that if she 
had chosen to follow h^ advice and marry, sh% hhd not united her- 
self 40 somebody who might have seemed to the world, to h«vo 
married her for something besides her money. J. & he eould not 
consider in any otheir light than that of a fortua^hunter ; and so 
blind is vanity, or rather, it should be said, so blind is husaan 
nature even without vanity, that f^lthough his own obfeot for thei 
last four years had been an alliance with a rich wife— >ho shrank 
with disgust from a man who had acted precisely upon th^ sape 
p^inciplo, and who only differed from him in his pursuit by having 
succeeded in it. To be suro^ Jack had the presumption to look 
for yoilth and beauty into the bargain^ neither of which certainljr 
had fallen to the lot of Mr. Salmon. However, eha^cun d sqa goAf^ 
J. & ''had eyes, and 6hosiQ her" as being perhaps, in the words oi 
Bttiler, ' 

*( — »_ fitter fbr his tnru, 
(For fat is wondrous apt to bum ; ) 
Who al kis flames would soon take fire, 
Helenl and wmHI to his desire, 
And like a candh in the tocket, 
Dissolve her graces int' his pocket*' 

The quotation is somewhat apt, but smelling so dreadfully of the 
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shop, that even if Jack had ever heard of Hadibras, he votild not 

t have thought of using it. 

' *^ Johnny, my dear/' said Mrs. Salmon, as they entered the 

I house, ^' now you are my son. J. S. has told me all; and we 

shall live snug and comfortable/ and happy. It's never no use 
raking up' old grievances, as I always says,-— so give me a kiss, 

' and let us be friends.*' 

Jack did as he was desired, and was bussed accordingly. 
' '^I'm quite refreshed by the washing," said the lady. '^The 
old woman had the deuce and all to do to hold me when the great 
wave came all over me : I feel it singing in my ears now/' 
'^^^ly upon it," ^id Jack, ^'it's uncommon healthy." 
'^l want J. S. to have a dip before we go," said Mrs. Salmdn, 
''but he says he 's afraid of the cold. Eh I— where 's your friend 
the colonel ? — doesn't he breakfast with us ?" * * 

''No," said Jack, ''he wrote a note to say he was afraid of in- 
truding upon us, and so has gone over to Hastings." 

"Wdl then, now John," said Mrsr. Salmon, "after breakfast 
you must show us all the sights— th&t is, if there are any ; and we 
must go to the library, and go down to the shore and see if we can 
pick up shells,— Kitty, poor girl, was always a bit of a cocklo- 
logist— and so make a day of it; for we must be pff to-morrow 
morning." 
"Yes," thought Jack, "and alittle sooner than that, Ipromiseyou." 
At this moment' commenced the " civil" war in the family, which 
was not destined to^ cease and determine much before midnight. 
Jack had to conceal his unconquerable detestation of Salmon for 
twelve or fourteen hours, for the sake of securing the influence 
which it was but too clear he had obtained over his mother, for 
the purpose, of carrying the point now become doubly important, 
of obtafning a financial supply from home. 

Salmon, who was by no means deficient in cunning, was per- 
fectly aware of the hollowness of the treaty of peace into which his 
son-in-law and senior Tiad volunteered to enter. The violence of 
Jack's manner, and the strength of the language which he had 
used the night before, in the presence of the colonel, and his sub- 
sequent retirement, accompanied by that gentleman, until he and 
his bride had gone to rest^ were all convincingQvidences of the 
real feeling which the little man entertained towards him. Nor 
were his suspicions of the character of his present conduct in any 
degree weakened by the fact that Mrs. Salmon had comibunicated 
to him the contents of Jack's letter from Deal, which concluded 
with a gentle hint as to the want of funds. These things 
Mr. Salmon put together in his littfe mind ; so that never did 
Angelo and $t. George equip themselves with masque and 
foil with a more sincere determination of showing their skill 
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and dexterity, than did these two small creatures after their kind. 

The odd^ however, were two to one against Jack in this game 
of finesse, inasmuch as while he was fencing with his direct oppo- 
nent, he had also to keep his mother in perfect good humour : he 
was to be aSectioliate, dutiful, and attentive to her; gratify all her 
inclinations of seeing ^nd^ being seen, show hfr all about the 
place, and, above all, get Ar away from it, voluntiarily, before the 
return of StiSkey and his hateful companion. It was in truth, as' 
dear Sandy says, a difficult game, but Jack always felt himself in- 
vincible where women were to be won, or men to be managed ; 
nor, strange to say, did the frequently-repeated failures which h« 
experienced in both pursuits either damp his ardour, or req^ler 
him suspicious of his qualifications for one and the other. 

Jack's first object of course now was, to soothe his two giiests: 
then, if be could, to get his mother alone, try her on the subject 
of his own relative position as regarded the shop; and then on the 
most immediately interesting topic of all, ready money — then to 
g^ Salmon into council, already prepossessed by the kindness and 
civility he had shown him, and which he proposed to observe to- 
wards him during the morning, and so, having kept them within 
doors until the few visiters at the place should have separated in 
pursuit of their different amusements, then to take them to see all 
the things which were to be seen, which, unless friendship and 
affection pvovide them, are not numerous, and then subsequently, 
by some stratagem yet undesigned, get them away altogether be- 
fore sunset. C ^ ^ 

"The fish," said Salmon, "is uncommon good here— so fresh 
coming right out of the sea/' • 

'*0h I all correct," said Jack. * '*I take care to have a fellow 
ready to grab them the moment they are caught. Nice place, a'n't 
it, mother ?" 

"Why, Jack," said the lady, **I can't say I have seen much of 
it yet." 

"There isn't much more to look at," said Brag, "than you see 
out of one of these windows; it only reaches just beyond that row 
of houses; however, we '11 go out and have a toddle, as soon as the 
fashionable time arrives, and no mistake." 

"Yes," said Salinon, "one may as as well be out of the world, 
as out of the fashion — eh I Titsy— twig?" 

"You are quite right, J. S." said the lady; "and upon my 
wordj now I look at you, I do think you seem better for your little 
trip, already." 

"I'm sure of one thing," said Jack, who most certainly did not 
care if his newly acquired relation was at the bottom of the sea; 
''a warm bath would do him a world of good." • 

" So I fhink," said Mris, Salmon. 
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<< I shouldn't mind/' said Jem, but it seems so strange i I-Hnever 
was in a bath, and--eh ? — twig ?" . ^ 

«_Xh'at makes no difference/' said Jack; 'Uhere 's no great 
art in jumping into a tnb of hot water.* Let me ring the beU, and 
order one for you in an hour or so ?*' * 

'^ Do J. S«, thAre 's a dear." said MrA S^lmon^ 

'^ Well, anything to make myself a|heeable/' said tbb balf^e^ 
lenting talIow-ebandler« 

Up jamped Jack, to ring the belli apd in leas than five minntea 
the enqiiiries whether a'batb could be had, were made, the affirm 
q^ative answer given, and the whole thing f^rranged to be re^f 
at twelve o^ clock. 

^s f6r the particular hour at which Salmon was to be pickled^ 
or th€f peculiar advantages derivable to his health or comfort, 
from the operation, th^y, formed no part of Jack's anxiety or 
even consideration; anything else that would have kept his father* 
in-law away from his mother for half an hour or so, would hav« 
l^n seized by our hero with equal avidity : and howeve^ready 
the said father-in-law might be to oblige "Titsy/* he was quite 
(gunning enough to be sure that Jack's dvility was the effect of 
some bidden cause. The difference between the sharpness and 
indignation of the previous evening, and the solicitude and civility 
ef the morning, was too glaring to deceive even J. S. bdt as 
he bad his own game to play, and as his temporafy absence 
frpm his bride would, 'as he fancied, forward bis schemes^ 
h% readily acceded to the proposition and seemed quite de^ 
lighted with Jack's suggestion, that he and his mother should 
accompany him to the bath and walk about, until he had finished 

bis ablutions, * 

«- 

It was a rare treat to see these two worthies at work, dther 
spinning a web to catch the other ; all, however, was smiles and 
good humour, jest and jollity, and to look at the superficial inches 
of their countenances a man would not have imagined that any'^ 
thing was going on under the surface but that which was really 
apparent. 

*' Well,'' said Mrs, Salmon, <' thank Bogie I have made a eapi-* 
tal breakfast,--two whitings — a plate of shrimps — two eggs — three 
slices of ham—three rounds of toast, and one of bread and mar- 
malade — one cup of coffee, and two of tea— shan't be bad, Jim — 
this dipping does give one a sharpish appetite." 

"Better than dipping in the tallow, Titsy?" said Salmon,— 
'Uwig?" 

"Tpuel my dear," said Titsy, "but always recollect*-^8 I 
used to say to John, if it wasn't for that^ we should not have a dip 
here. Keep the shop and the shop will keep you. I know Johnny, 
you don't like talking of it, but I ao) sure, even now, if y<>u irer^ 
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16 tarn id, and be steady, we might still increase our connexion 
and ijo capitally." 

"And I am sure, in;^ dear mother," said Jack; "I would do 

anything in my power — you have only to point out what ; I'm your 

hian— all I want is, to see yoja and James happy and comfortable/' 

" Hem I" said Jem, who couldt not stifle a soft of cough, which 

sounded awfully artificial. » 

** lo the Way of travelling, noW,** said ilrs. Salmon; *' you who 
go about so much — if you would onlv just circulate a few of our 
tards, or evett speak to your friends. 

" Ohl" said Salmon, " don\ worry Mr. Brag, titsy; he. don't 
tike business,—/ do. I 'n^ure whatever we can do to make things 
agreeable to him, ite shall : ^lare say we shall have enough, and a 
little to spare,— eh ?— twig ?" 

" Brave I Jim," said Bipig; " you are a capital fellow, straight 
tip, light down, and ho mistake^ give us your hand—I se# we shall 
all {Jull together." 

** I hope so, dear John," said Mrs. Salmon, whose happiness at 
being freed for d few hours from the trammels of business was made 
complete by witnessing the cordiality which existed between her two 
Companions, of the maintenance of which, the scene of the preced- 
ing evening had rendered her extremely suspicious. 

** Come, shall we have a walk ?"*said Salmon; '^wemayaswpH 
fee jogging towards this bath, eh?— twig?" 

^^ To be sure," said Jack ; " I'm ready for anything yoii like, all 
. bne to me— nice as nip;— come, jriotbiSr— on with your things— let *s 
bedlivel" 
/' Jump about, Tttsy," said Mr. Salmon. 
"Oh! you rogue," said his lady, feigning playfully to smack his 
face, ana wheeling out of the door-way (which was rather too small 
. for her pirouette,) in order to get herself ready. 
" Fine old girl !" said Jack, " that I must say." 
*' About the best-natured soUl as ever trod shoe-leather," said 
Salmdn ; " rely upon it, Mr. Johri, we shall be very happy with 
each other, I 'til so used to het Ways— and she has known me so 

•long— twig?" 

" Well," said Jack, " yotihdve my good wishes, and no mistake," 
This dialogue, which was extended a little farther with similar 
protestations of mutual good-will, was at length broken in upon by 
the return of the lady, with i^Hom the two beaux proceeded to walk 
to Miss West's baths, one of them on either side of her. The con- 
versation by theVay, was of the common-place order. James Sal- 
mon expressed as much delight at» seeing a plough at work in a 
field,* as Pepys experienced at beholding a flock of sheep on Epsom 
Downs, to him *' the most^nsocent sight he ever beheld;" all the 
surrounding objects* whether marine or agricultural, were to Sal- 
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moD matters of surprise and interest, the sphere of his previous 
travels never having been extended beyond the range of hills which 
environ the metropolis, and to which he had been in the habit of 
looking from a distance, as to the boundaries of the civilized world. 

When they reached the baths, Salmon was a little startled, and 
his wife somewhat shocked, at finding that he was to be consigned 
to the care of two virgin sisters. Had Mr. Salmon visited that ro- 
mantic watering'-place Aberystwyth some twenty years since, he 
would have been more startled still ; for at that period not only did 
a fair fejfnale prepare the bath for the male visiter, but after he had 
nearly concluded his ablutions, pop her head into the room, and 
with the most perfect business-lite gravity, and all the purity of 
Cambrian innocence, ask ** would huriike to be rub-bed?" 

The moment the doors of the classical building which now con- 
tained Jack's father-in-law were close(^ Jack began to draw the 
dialogue between himself and his parent towards the desired point. 
His mother unconsciously fell into the snare, and after a few re- 
marks upon second marriages, made hypothetically by Brag, she 
asked him whether she had not greatly surprised him by wjiat.she 
haddone» 

" Why, yes," said Jack, "I didn't expect it; but I don*t think 
you could have done better." 

" Nor I," said Mrs. Salmon. • " As for marrying again, irecoUect 
you pressed it upon me ; and it was lonesome for me m the house hy 
myself where I had been so long used to a family ; all my neighbours 
too were dropping off, one way or other : — the Jenningses, at the 
corner, have retired-from businesf , and taken a house near Guild-* 
ford; Martin, the cutler, is gone to live at Brighton; Old South is 
dead, and his daughter marVied: and so what you said about iny 
getting a second husband laid hold on me, and then I certainly did 
put that advertisement into the paper ; and then you answered it,— 
and—" 

" Not I, upon my life I" said Jack ; ** no,— the trick wasn'tmine." 
** Well, never mind now, who did it," said Mrs. Salmon; <' it 
was done; — and I was exposed, and by you, John. I don't believe 
yon meant it. However, I was in a passion, my blood was up, and 
when I went home I couldn't bear myself, I was so vexed; and Jim, 
who was at home, was so civil, and so attentive, and all that, that 
I told him how I had been treated ; and I did so for another reason, 
—to see how he looked,— for I thought, as I told you at the time, 
that he had found out what I had done, and had told you; and so, 
Vhen I saw he knew nothing of it, I felt easier ; and then we talked 
it over, and so I asked him to«isup with me after shutting up, and 
he 9id; and then, from what he said, I saw I needn't go huiband- 
hunting any more ; and then recollecting how clever he was in the 
trade, ami all that, and thinking, as I wasn' trover-young myself, I 
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had best marry a man who wouldn't grow old in a hurry^ why^ J 
made up my mind ; and before twelve o'clock that very night the 
affair was settled." 

'' Despatch is the soul of business/' said Jack, << and no mistake." 

*' So you see," continued Mrs.* Salmon, " there's nobody to 
blame but yourself, — if blame thei:e is; but I see none. That poor 
unfortunate creature,«Kitty, is gone, and I have nobody to look to 
but you; and you may rely upon it. Jack, if there sj^ould be any 
little additions to the family, it shan't be no disparagement to my 
eldest." 

Jack thanked his mother most earnestly for her kind conside- 
ration. 

'' I had a long letter from Brown," said Mrs. Salmon, '^ which I . 
meant to have brought down to show you : he writes* very reason- 
able, and tells me how his agent had run away, and his letters had 
not been properly. delivered, or we should have known of Kitty's 
deathin due course : be don't write in no ways reproachful ; doesn't 
explain all about it quite so clear as I could have wished; andtalks 
of dropping a veil over her indiscretion, which, I suppose, is some 
Indy fkshion; but he does not mention your name, — neither good 
nor bad." 

*^ Don't like me," said Jack, \' not one of hii sort. It wouldn't 
have been so bad a spec after all, if I had married Nance, as things 
have turned out ; but who could have fancied that^—eM Had the 
whole story out at Hastings. Never mind— what 's done can't be 
tmdone, and what was left undone thetif can't be done now; so we 
must make the best of it, and no mistake. Now, as to* the future, 
how do I stand in the money line?" 

^* Why, that you must talk to Jemes about," said the old lady> 
" he has got tljp key of the'till. I have given him up everything, 
just as your poor dear father left it to me; and you '11 find 
him, if you treat liim — as I am glad to see you are doing to- 
day—well and kindly, a very liberal young chap. I was afraid 
last night " 

'^ Last night, my dear, mother," said Jack, ^^ I did not know half 
so much of him as I know now; and, besides, before company, I 
didn't like " 

'' No," interrupted Mrs. Salmon, '^ that's it, Johnny ; you are as 
proud as a pig with two tails ; and that 's.what I blame you for, or 
rather, perhaps, your poor dear father is most to blame lifter all, 
for cocking you up upon stUts in his life-time. Never mind that 
now; you '11 %nd, as Jemes has told you, that everything will go 
smooth and comfiurtable for the future." 

" But, mother, said Jack,—'* I don't mean to say a word against 
what you have done, — only don't you think,— I am sure I have the 
greatest reliance upon Jim,r-but don't you think you jshould have 
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kept some better hold ovdr the concern and over him, for your oirn 
»ake?'' 

" My dear John/* said Mrs. ^almon, ** in what I have done, I 
have been all governed by what you have said : you have told me 
dver and over again, that nothing would induce you to take to the 
business, — I couldn't suffer it to go to ruin ; and as for securing any 
thing for yoti, you told me in the.very last fetter I ever got from 
yOu, except the one from Deal the other day, that you were going 
tb marry a widow with I don't know how many thousands a year; 

— that very Mrs. Dallington, I suppose, who kicked^ *'. 

"——I know, my dear mother," said Jack; ** that*s alt a fib. 
Never mind, I 'II settle that Mrs. Cropper when I go back to town; 
she shall hop the twig — and no mistake." 

** WelU but hear me, John," continued the matron; " whether 
the lady turned you off, or you turn off the housekeeper, is nothing 
to the business. Yoii did not marry the widow^— vrhich you told 
me was a settled thing.** 

^' Triie, mother,*' said Jack; " but you wouldn't, surely, have 
had me take up with— a— mum,-^you understand?— not ail right,— 
iSh ?— scri^w loose, and no mistake.*' 

" But, Mrs. Cropper ?'* 

^* Never mind Mrs. G.,*' said Jack; *' ih^ housekeeper's room is 
liOt the place to get the secrets of such a family as that, out of. 
Leave me alone,— I 'U do yet.''' 

** Wfell, then, that 's all as it should be," said his mother, 
** What I want is something just at present," said Jack. 
'* I told Jemes," said Mrs. Salmon, ** that something ought to be 
done for you in that way ; and I'm sure, by hts manner, you won't 
have anything to complain of. * You had better speak to him your- 
self." 

«* Perhaps you might open the business,** s^d J^ck, " wheti he 
joins uSi I will leave yoU for a little: fe cau meet atlttncheon, in 
the hotel. I must just step td South, to' call on a friend : take that 
opportunity of saying what you think,— you know I like to do it 
handsome, and no mistake, and —I can arrange allj— repay any 
advance; although the rents from those Fleet-market houses do 
come in slow ; — and then we shall be as easy together as a leg in Sin 
old boot, — and no mistake neither." 

" I love to hear you talk so reasonably, John," said the old lidy. 
<* I thought you would rail, and gibe, and jeer at toe, and as I said 
before, what happened last night didn't go to m^e me the least 
easy i however, now I am satisfied, and you shall be satisfied too, 
John." ^ 

Saying which, she pressed his arm maternally, and Jack felt himself 
winking his off-eye In self-approbation of his admirable skill and man- 
ceuvringi which had been evinced not only in carrying, as he felt 
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eer tarn he had, everything he wished, from the great point of raisifig 
the supplies down to the contrivance of getting rid of bis two un- 
fashionable-looking companions during the.hour or two before the 
time when, ac%ording to his previously-mentioned calculation, the 
good company would be scattered. 

When Mr. Salmon came forth '' refreshed," Mrs. Salmon looked 
at him with an expression of countenance in which strangely minted 
U^e satisfaction of a n^atrop, and the approbation of a bride. As tbd 
reader has been already informed, Jim was not ^ bad-looking cock- 
ney,— he had plenty of hair on his head, encouraged in its growth, 
no doubt, by his professiopal pursuits: and a profusion of fawn- 
coloured whiskers, skirting his cheeks and fringing his chin; in 
which adornment, as Nature has not limited the advantages of cu- 
riosity to the aristocracy, the taUow-oh^ndler's shop-boy was qui^e 
lipon a par with the best tigers of the day, who, as Salmon himself 
would have said, '' move in the upper circles at the West end," 
. " Well, my dear ). S.'* s^id his fedy, '' was it pleasant?" 

'^ Wasn't it?'' said Mr. Salmqp. '' I never felt nothing more 
a^eeable in all my life, and now I'm all in a glow. I wish we ' 
could stop here iwo or three days longer, Titsy— t^ig?" 

" Well/' said Jack to his mother, *' then I tdl you what,— I'll 
Qo and make my c^U at South, and be back as soon as I can. I will 
order t)iem to get luncheon at one, and after luncheon, |he gay part 
of the day here, we '11 make a tour, — gopd-b'yel— and while I apn 
gone, remember. — If you like walking— it's all open— all free- 
fine air— great deal oJF water, and sometiijaes a shipr— eh?— it's what 
I call Liberty Hall, and no mistake."— And aw^y he went to thq 
place of his destination, first touching attheliotel, his ulterior 
point being another visit to the inns at South, upon his continued 
fipuitless search after his servant, which, better than anything else, 
suited his purpose of getting away, for a short time, from J. S. and 
his bride. 

When Jack was alone, as we have already seen before, he could 
not help ** thinking," as well as feeling. All that his mother had 
said came seriously home to him ; every ijntoward incident which 
had occurred in his own proper sghere, every movement that had 
been made in that, which was literally his own domestic circle, had 
originated in his own vaiyty and vain-gloriousness. His mother 
had unconsciously set a mirror before him, in which he saw his 
own absurdities and emptiness; but such reflections were not likely 
long to affect him : the marriage, the exclusion from the business, 
his original loss of the exemplary Anne, bis perpetual exposures in 
society, his final rejeclion by his noble fiiend, were all the resists 
of the same unconquerable disposition fot talking big;— |uxd un- 
conquerable it was, — it was, indeed, his '^ ruling passion. 

The reader will easily conceive what the conversation betweeil 
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Mr. and Mrs. Salmon turned upon, during their Paradisaical walk 
about the neighbourhood: she expressed to him her conviction 
that John was by no means displeased with the marriage; that he 
was not dissatisfied at any of the arrangements that htd be^n made ; 
that his prospects were good, his connexions excellent ; that Mrs. 
Cropper's story was all a fiction' that there was no relying upon 
housekeepers, — to which last dictum Mr. Salmon did not, with 
special reference to Mrs. Cropper, appear entirely to agree, — ^and 
that, in fact, he would delight fcer, and nail the affectionate regards 
of John, by doing all he could to put him in funds. 

Judge her delight when, instead of any difficulty or doubt ex- 
pressed by J. S., she heard him declare his anxiety to do anything 
and everything he could, to accommodate him, and regret that he 
had gone off on his visit without something agreeable to him having 
been definitively arranged. 

After this discussion, poor Mrs. Salmon felt her heart at rest: 
her natural affection for her son Was atrong, his foUfes were but 
foibles in her eyes ; and although, when excited either by imaginary 
neglect or ridicule, or By anything hot, strong, and sweet, shecoutd 
not resist the #xhibition of her feelings, still she already repented 
that she had acted so hastily upon the impulse of the moment as to 
put Jack so entirely in the power of 6is young father-in-law, and was 
therefore the more gratified by finding how liberally he was in- 
clined to deal by him. 

At luncheon they were to re-assemble, and circumstances had, 
as we know, conspired to promise that it should be a pleasant 
repast. The reader shall, therefore, have the re-union in a separate 

chapter. 

•1 

\ • 

CHAPTiSR XVII. 

The high contracting powers met according to appointment at 
the semi-demi-dinner, arid it was very soon evident to Jack that his 
mother had, during his absence, exerted her influence over his 
juvenile father*in-law, and convinced him that he would find Jack 
most conformable to all his wishes in' the family concerns if he would 
but show a reciprocal feeling ofL conciliation and friendliness: in- 
deed, before the bottled porter h^d entirely vanished, and the drop 
of something warm, which Mrs. Salmon considered necessary after 
th^ dipping which she and J. S. had undergone, the one in thQ hot 
ajft the other in the qpM water, had quite disappeared, it was 
no longer a matter of doubt that Jem would do everything in his 
power to accommodate our hero in any financial arrangements which 
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he might propose. In order to have all this carried into e&ct, 
Mrs. Salmon accidentally— (on purpose)— left the room, giving the 
gentlemen an opportunity of talking over business. 

Mr. Salmon having decided upon his course, and made up his 
mind as to the system which he intended to pursue, and not beinp 
afflicted with that: commodity which sometimes most seriously 
interferes with the progress of worldly concernments, called dif- 
fidence, lost no time in doing what he called .'< coming to the 
point." 

''I say, John," said Jem — (and the familiar mode of addressing 
him was poison to his ears) — ** Titsy says you want some stumpy." 
*^ Why-—" said Jack, interrupting him. , 
"Well now, keep steady," said J. S; "whatever you want you 
shall have — twig ?" 

"Thank you," said Jack. 

"Only now, I tell you what," said Salmon, " everybody, you 
know, wants money as well as you;— every one, you see, wants a 
lift. Now Titsy tells me you want fifty or a hundred pounds." 
" Exactly, more or less as the case may be," said Jack. 
" Wei) now, I tell you," said Jem, to whose financial reasonings 
Jack, considering whence he had risen in the concern, of which he 
might and ought to have been the head, did not listen perhaps with 
as much urbanity, as, under other circumstances, he might have 
observed, — " suppose you take three hundred." 

"As you please," said Jack, mollified on the ^stant, and sud- 
denly impressed with the wonderful liberality of the new head of 
Ihe louse. 

"I'tell you how we can manage it," said Salmon: "Titsy tells 
me your rents will come in at Christmas; now I think we may as 
well act on the give and take principle— twig?" * 

" Certainly," said Jack — " what *s right is right— all fair, and no 
mistake." • 

" Well then,'" continued Jem, " you give me your acceptance for 
five hundred pounds at two mouths; 1 11 give you a checque now 
for three hundred: you can draw on me for the balance when you 
want it ; aqil when the bill is due we can settle, it all— only it would 
serve my turn to pay in your bill to my account." 

•Jack, who was perfectly convinced that, accept what bill he 
might, his mother never would permit him to be persecuted on ac- 
count of it, even if he failed to pay it, jumped at the proposal, al- 
though somewhat disgusted by the precautions taken by his juve- 
nile father-in-law, and rather alarmed as to the prosperity of the 
business which sought to bolster up its character by a payment to 
his banker, of such a sum in such a shape. Salmon, however, in- 
creased his surprise by telling him that the house into i^hich fct5 
bill would be paid i^as not that of their own regular banker, bu4 
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one with whom he kept li separatd aecdiiiit^ and Who wad very H^ 
beral in the way oF discoants. 

Jack saw that if he refused the conditions, bd shonld not ^t the 
money, and as he was anxious to hare his accotttit look respectable 
at his banker's, he determined to accede to thit proposition; and, 
as in such matters nothing is like time present; they proceeded to 
purchase a siamp, in order to conclude the affair out of hand. 

Out of this 'simple piece of business Jack contriyed to carry a 
point, the management of which, had puzzled him all the morning. 
Upon enquiring at the Hbrary, there was not a stamp of sufficient 
value in the place to carry so hirge an acceptance ;— <Hhey would 
send that evening to Lewes, if that would do, and get the stamp by 
the next morning." 

A ray of light burst in upon Jackji^—a certain meais of escaping 
from Eastbourne, and carrying off his near and dear relations, be- 
fore the return of the dreaded dandies, instantaneously presented 
itself ;^why not go to Lewes themselves, and let the returning tra^ 
vellers to London depart Ihence in the morning 7^— they wonld see 
another town; ihe various coaches from Lewes were better than 
the Eastbourne one ; in short, it would be a trip, and a Variety. 

Mrs. Salmon, who was in an exceedingly good hiiKKkur, and es*- 
pecially pleased with Jack, made no objeetion— Jim seemed far a 
inomeitt to doubt ; however, their prcjeet could not be completed 
without the stan\p ; for, although Mr. Salmon bad the highest eo«^ 
fidence in his sof-ii\-Iaw, he did not exhibit the smallest disposition 
to give the checque without first getting hold of the acceptance* 
These doubts, however, were speedily and suddenly termjinateidbf 
his finding a playbill in the library, announcing thai there would be 
a play and farce acted at the Lewes theatre that evening, by the 
particular desire of Lady somebody^ one of the leading beUea of 
that part of the county, and that it would be a very gay affaiir. Mr. 
James Salmon nefer having been much beyond the limits of theBilb 
of Mortality, and being of a remarkably theatricail tuiCB> ^^ ^^ 
lighted with the prospect of this amusementy far pref^^ybie* as he 
thought, to the monotonous roll and splash of the wave$ an the 
beach: therefore he decreed that thither they should |p» there get 
their stamp, transael their ^uaness, have their diniier, see Ike 
play, get a bit of sapper after te, and so be up and ready for a al^t 
to town in the morning. 

<' Capital notion r* said Jaot-'' nothing belter : don't you think 
so, itiotherf. 

*' Indeed I dd, John,*' said the old lady ; *< and I have had Sa 
Httle of your company of late, that it 's quite a treat to go with you 
atiywhere." 

<'Let tis lose no time then," saiid %ag--'' we'll have a ba- 
rouche—or so4iable, if they have aoeh a thing— that wiH fenW «$ 
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comfortably, and we 'U have a regular afternoon and evening of 
it. I '11 settle the bill ; yon are my visiters, and 

''No, John, no," said his mother: '^we didn't come dowp to, 
see you for what we could get— so don't talk of that." 

''Well, just as you please," said Brag. "What time shall I 
say?— half an hour — eh?— ought to get early to LeweSy and dine 
in time for the play. 1 11 say half an hour, and *off WQ go, r^bl 
up, straight down, and no mistako." 

Saying which. Jack, glorying in the success of hi$ scheme^ dud 
the fortunate turn of circumstances, which at once reliove(\ him 
of all doubt and difficulty with regard to the conduct Gff the even-» 
ing, proceeded to the hotel, ordered the ^rriage to be r^dy^is 
time, directed the landlady to charge the horse* to Salmon, aacl 
left a messfige to b^ delivered to Coloael Stiffkey, that he should 
return to the hotel to sleep ; having preiviousty packed up his f a^. 
lise, containing his cap, comb, etc. and ordered it to be pm in 
the carriaee; giving directions that, if his servant and phaetoa 
jE^ouM arrive] they wore to. widt for him till his return ; because 
if be should not be able to get back in time that evening, he duxuld 
eertaiiily he back to luncheon the next day. Thus his liberal of ev 
of considering the Salmons as his guests was metamorphosed into 
their paying not only for their living, but for the hoij|e« which, for 
his own convenience, he had engaged for them; moreover em- 
bracing the dexterous conirivapce of leaving Colonel Stiffkey to 
pay for the dinner of the day before, or, if not' that, of leaving 4h<i 
landlady to put up with the loss of one half of the expenditure. 

Punctual to the moment, the carriage with four horses, render- 
ed necessary by the length of the stage, drove up to the doot a 
the hurry and bustle of the moment, the sight of the equipage, the 
courtesy of the servants, and the general excitement, threw Mr# 
Salmon off his guard, and he did not give himscM lime — indeed. 
Brag \^ould not allow him any— to discuss the different hems of 
the bilb bnt having, under his 80ti-»-law*9 adrico, 1^ a sua 
sufficient to satisfy the attendants for both parties, he stepped into 
the open barouche, in which the seat of honour was reserved for 
him by the side of Titsy^ Jack going with his back to the horses, 
looking as obsequious as an equerry. His excessive humility and 
politeness upon this occasion had two causes^ in the first ^ace, 
be felt that his mother and het boy-h;i|sband wouh) be pleased 
with his civility ; and, in tha next, he thought that this sh&w of 
deferens to them in the open carriage would eonvii^e any of thd 
promenaders, whom they might encounter — always exceptii^^ 
tl3uo^ who might have witnessed their descent from the London 
coach the preceding evening— that his travelling con^paAions were, 
people of eonsiideration. 

Arrived^ at L$[W08> after a atagfo iewurkabto foff Alq eambibaBii 
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tolls which are levied on the road, the party reached the ''Star*' 
in perfect safety and excellent time. Their appearance was the 
signal for a ringing of bells, and an ontrush of waiters, to an ex- 
tent perfectly astounding to Jem, who had no idea of the difference 
in the effect prodncible by four horses when drawing what looked 
like a private carriage, and that created by them when dragging a. 
stage-coach. All enquiries as to accommodation being satisfac- 
torily answered, dinner was ordered, and John and his father- 
in-law proceeded to make their purchase of the stamp at the li- 
brary ; whence they repaired to the theatre, where Jack, by* dint 
of certain flourishes, secured one of the stage-boxes, which, luck- 
ily* foi; the gratification of his ambitious heart, had been given up 
only a few minutes before by a very distinguished country lady 
who was unable to occupy it, because her ninth child had been 
suddenly attacked with scarletina. 

In turning away from the door of the play-house. Jack was 
struck by the weU-turned figure of an exceedingly smartly- 
dressed woman, whom by her gait and manner, taken in con- 
nexion with the locality, he was induced on the instant to set down 
in his own mind as one of die actresses. Jack was right; it was 
one of those fair and fascinating creatures, who, as Gay says of 
women in geiyiral, 

• <«— sedoce all mankind ;" ^ 

but his surprise was inconceivably great when he saw her, the 
moment she recognised his companion, hasten up and hold out 
her hand towards him with all the warmth and cordiality of '' old 
friendship." 

'' Why, Mr. Salmon,'' said Miss Roseville, '* what brings you 
here?" 

'' Chance, and a little business together," said Salmon ; '' twig?" 

^' I hope you mean to come to the play to-night," said Miss 
Roseville, with one of those looks which it is beyond the power 
of pen to describe. 

'* We have just taken a box," said Salmon. 

" Were are you staying?" said Miss Roseville. 
^ " At the Star," was the reply. 

" Do you stay.longT" 

" No," said Salmon, " go to-morrow." 

.**Ohyou naughty thing I" said the lady. **Well, good b'ye, 
if I don't see'^ou till the evening; — ^I lodge at the milliner's, just 
opposite,— good b'ye." 

Her departure was a considerable relief to J. S., who was 
kept in a state of perpetual twitter during the brief parley be- 
tween them. He would willingly have given five pounds not to 
have encountered the fair, syren whQe in the society of Brag ; and 



would now have readily given twice as much to enshre his silence 
upon the subject when they got home. 

'^Why/' said Brag, ^^you seem quite free and easy with that 
young creechnr — who is she?" 

*'That/' said Jim, ^^is Molly Hogg. I 've known her these three 
years ;—- she is engaged at oqe of the Minors, and calls herself , in 
the biHs, RosevUle^-^it sounds better than Hogg; — very good- 
natured ^ri/' 

^'She seems so/' said Brag, ^^and no mistake." 

^^I 'm sure I didn't think of finding her here/' said Salmon : 
^* I haven't seen her now for a good while." 

^^Uncoknmon pretty," said Brag. '' I suppose I have seen her 
before — don't recollect, — see so many-- eh t" 

'^ Well,", said Salmon, evidently nervous, ^^ shall we go and do 
this bill? I '11 give you. the checque; or, if you like, I '11 draw it 
in town to-morrow, and cross it to your banker's— ^save another 
stamp — ^twig?— And, John — there's no harm in what I'm going 
to say— only you can do me a favour," 

''What is it?" said Brag, ''name it, and it's done, — straight up, 
right down, and no mistake." 

''Why," said Salmon, looking uncommonly sheepish; " there ^s 
nothing in it— but — 1-— wish you wouldn't say anything to Titsy 
about my meeting little Hogg." 

"Not I," said John; " I know the female sex too well not to 
know' how easy they are made jealous. I conclude there's no- 
thing serious?'' 

"—Nothing, upon my life I" said Salmofi : '^besides, I give you 
my word, I haven't seen the girl these six months— twig?" 

"Mum's the word," said Brag; " no— no -there 's no use 
making quarrels in families— life 's too short for that, eh?" 

"Why, Mr. Brag," said somebody in a stentorian voice, "I 
thought we had stolen a march upon you, and left you at East- 
bourne;" 

Brag turned suddenly round on hearing himself accosted, and 
beheld his sporting friend Peckover. . 

"Oh^ sir," said Jack, " here you are I" 

" Yes," 6aid the gentle giant ; " Mrs. Peckover was invited to 
join. Lady. Patcham's party at the play; it is what the actors call 
her bespeak, so she has come here, and dines with Lady Patcham 
early, in order to be in time." > 

" We are going to the play too," said Jack, 

"Mrs. Peckover seems to think,'' said Mr. P., "that the house 
-wfll be very full; and she tells me that the play is a good play^ and 
that some of the players are good players ; for my part I don't 
trouble my head much about such things— Ha, ha, ha !— Do you 
stay here, or return to-night?" 

17 
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■ **fttT>^ yjti lack; 
"You are like Mrs. Pedunrer," tnsWOTed Hw oHw •»"•!»• 

JMOi't aie»a to go b*ck tiH the inoraiBg,--for, as shs says, a drire 

in the dark, of nineteen maes, after the Imt «f a pteyriioq^, n 

■0 treat— Ha, ha^ ha I" 
« f Are y«u at bn inn f said Brag. . . / tu- a»«. .i 

«¥e J' said his friend, "Mrs. Peckoverpatronlie? <Thefl^? 

she says it is the best honse. She has secured rooms *«».-^; 

least, so she has sent me vord firom Lady Patcham «. I lof^w ^ 

diM« tfahigs to her." . „ . • »u- -».» 

"Well, sir," said Brag, "I ««PPO«e w* shafl mart « *• wja- 
iMg. Stiflkey went off to Hastings this morpmg; he wtt be back 
at Eastbourne in the evening." n^^^^^r> 

"Capital feHow. thp Colonel," saM Mr. P. "»«• Bjkofj 
•aysshr*ink8 him one of the «08t agr«e*«e mep she *«f nrt, 
-and she 's a tolerably good judge of these malittn,rr,m, *» « m 
yon flo back to stay at the hotd V . . 

"Probably not," said Brag. "I ba« V* « twyp»BS«Wtt" 
l<ila<ioa to the We of Wight-catft b€ ey ery^rtwe. 

"No," said P. "I only asked, because Mrs. V»(Xme$m»mn 
tovitfe «he Colond to dine with Us one day this we A, and*a was 
fBOttiring this morning how long you proposed to stay. 

"I'm afraid I must start," said Brag, ^'however, tfi |ta)iiW«> 
back, in course I shall have thie pleasure of seeiag f«. 

*'Good moving!" said Peckover; "I m^st g«» aad find iln. 
Peckover: she told q^ she should be down in the iwmi *opj 
ping with Lady Patcham, I must not loe« sijfht of he». hood 

morning 1'' , ,, -._', _ 

"Good morning!" said Jaek, and away be ttWi Ims ftneiid pro- 
ceeded to their tfempora^ residence, wh^re th«|^ere r^^peiF-ibf 
Mrs. Salmon in a'^tempestuous humour, theswewaese of her 
temiwr having been curdled, and her spirit stirred by tim«r- 
stances which were bpt too sopn developed. 
; «#«H, I'm sure, gentlemen,*' said (he.mal»oii as they Mtered 
the room, "you haven't hurried yourseJves." ' 

" We have been shopping, Titsy/^ said Sal««n. - .t- . 

"Boh't THsy me; sir!" replied the tedy, he» che*s l»«»ntag, 
and her eyes ttmdst starting out of her h«ad. HI h»w b««» 
flopping &o\ you did not suppose I was goiag to b« fltwpd np« 
this place, whUe you and Mr. Johu were fcttmg all abo^ the 
town: I have got eyes, Mr. Salmon, and i « «aJ» o»ra and make 
orelty good use of them-! can tell you «*«r. P»ay, sir, k*o 
Was that fine fiauBting miss in the lavender-cotouoed ^wn, wi* 
the short pfttieaats, and piaM tails banging OHW her MtumUsvar 

^'fiown!'' satdflaat. 

"Tails!" »aid Jack. 
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»<Tes I" said (lie lady, reddening with rage, ^^goVili, aftd tails: 
you are a nice pair ; you *d do uncommon w^ to nm in a curricle, 
I^m ^ioMng. I ask you l^ho that dressedHip minx \vas/ that 
you were talking to in the street V 

'* A friend of mine, my dear uMitli^/' said Brag, resolved to 
Mhd Jem eternally to hm by an act of selfHdevoiion, whidh, in the 
fttH ittstance, might induce him to make ike cbeoque fire hundred 
instead of three— ^'knew her in London— oae «f the actresses : — 
met her at Lord Tom^s— used always to take a box at her benefit : 
— trery amiidEde girl-^snpports an aged mother and nine orphan 
brofb^s andmsters/^ 

'^ A friend ef yours. Master 96hnny, is sheT satd Krs. $almeii$ 
<* why, then, I wonder she<dldn't shs^e y&a by the hand instead of 
Mr. lim:— that wonH do—no, no I This was the trick of coining 
over hiere to llie play, instead of enjoying the agreeable eompauy 
of that genteel colonel,. and showing him how we bad made iip 
matters, and how comfortable we eonM lito together. Oh I to be 
sure I Mr. Salmon saw in the playb^l who was lo act here, and off 
he comes, Mter-flkeher^ no matter what 's lo pay, in order to see 
her painted face." 

**l assure yon, l^tsy ,'^ said Salmon, * * I did not know a word about 
it : and as for going to the play, if you don*t liko it, we won't go? 
and if you like to go back to Eastbourne, we wiB go back direeily.'^ 

"f*m sure that's fair enough,'' said Bragj ^*so don»t let's 
squabble about nothing. Mon of the world, know groat lots of 
people for whom they don't care a brass farthing. Here, diuiier*s 
just ready— the stage-box-secured— aH right, and no mistake.'' 

** WeH,'' said the lady, **I don't want to break up oar liitie fa- 
mily party, and I afeOuM like well enough to go to tho play 5 but I 
wiB not go if that young woman performs to-night. What 's bar 
name, John ?^ 

''Hogg," said la*:— '^didn't you say Hogg, Salmon r 

*nV' said Jem— 'fno> t/ow said bar »a«ie was Hogg.'' 

"So I did, to be sure," said Jack. 

»<Have yoo got the playbill, sir?*' said the lady tob«r husblftid. 

f< Yes, there it is," said Salmon. '^ And now while Tltsy is took* 
ing that over, we may as well do this job about the ohoeqtie.'' 

*« All right," said Jack ; **como akwig— here 's pen and ink. You 
draw on me; I accept— payable at my banker's." 

At this moment, and just as Mrs. Silmon had satisfied herself 
that no person blest with the euphonic name of Hogg wai to con- 
tribute to the entertainment of that night's audience, a tall, fresh- 
coloured chambermaid opened the door, having previously tapped 
at it^ a*id entered the room. 

**I beKeve, ma'am," said she addressing Mrs. Salmon, "my 
mistress misunderstood you: she said thera wero only two 
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beds wanting to-night :— do both the gentlemen stay bereT" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Salmon—" both." 

<< Then the young gentlemen will want two/' said the maid, 
"and " ^ 

''No, no," said Mrs. Salmon, "we want bnt two." 

"Then, where will your son sleep, ma'am?" asked the maid. • 

"My son," said Mrs. Salmon—" why in his own bed to be sure 
:— where else should he sleep 7" 

"Then where will Mr. Brag sleep, ma'am?" said the maid, who. 
had arrived at the knowledge of his name, in consequence of his 
accustomed enquiries after his " servant and carriage," which he 
had told the landlord he firmly believed to have been at Lewes. 

" Why, Mr. Brag is my son," said the lady. 

" Oh I beg pardon, ma'am," said the chambermaid — " I thought 
the other young gentleman was your son, being the same name." ^ 

" Thought !" said Mrs. Salmon — "then you had better not have 
taken the trouble of thinking anything about it. Mr. Sabnon is 
my husband : — will that satisfy you?" 

"Oh I quite, ma'am," said the maid, looking exceedingly sur- 
prised, and particularly foolish — " I beg pardon, — I " 

And so she retired, having by no means contributed to the setde- 
ment of Mrs. Salmon's agitated mind, who, the moment the door 
was shut, fired up, anew, and exclaimed in a tone of exasperation — 

"No wonder, Mr. Jemes, the woman should be mistaken. I 
have no doubt she saw your goings on in the street, and ^o made 
up her mind that you couldn't be a married man." 

"Never mind her mistake, mother," said Jack, who was de- 
termined to keep all things smooth; "you can't expect much wis- 
dom in a chambermaid— so— now here's dinner, let us,overc(mie 
all our little worries, and you two shake hands and be friends, and 
no mistake." 

"Come, Titsy," said Salmon, holding out his hand. 

"Oh I" said the lady snatching away hers, "I've nopatimice 
with you." 

When they sat down to their meal, common prudence dictated 
the observance of tranquillity and civility before the waiters, and 
the dinner happening to be good, and the wine extremely pdatable, 
the matron softened from her stern resolve, and before it was 
time to go to the play, peace was restored, and a calumet-like glass 
to the healths of their noble selves concluded the sitting, whence, 
it must be owned, Mrs. Salmon rose with some reluctance, and 
not a little difficulty. The change of air, the increased exercise, 
the bottled porter at luncheon, the irritation before dinner, and 
the strong-bodied port wine after it, had combined to cloud the 
clearness of her mental faculties, and^ to a certain extent, dete- 
riorate from her bodily activity. 
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Sapported, hoirever, by her living, loving props, the matron 
succeeded in reaching the theatre. When they arrived, the play 
had just began, and the hangings and flappings of the door and the 
seats drew all eyes to the stage-box, in the front rov of which, and 
nearly occupying it all, Mrs. Salmon placed herself, J, S. taking his 
seat beside her— • 

*' Still fond, and amorous, and billing^, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling : ' * — 

Jack occupying the place immediately behind his mother. To be 
sure, however desirable the stage-box might have appeared to be, 
the circumstances which had occurred during the day, rendered it, 
if a post of honour, at least a post of danger, particularly as far as 
Jem was concerned. In the first place, the glare of the whole row 
of flaring lights in front of the stage rested directly upon Mrs. Sal- 
mon's eyes ; in the second place, the illumination proceeding from 
the said lights exhibited her personal attractions, and all the pe- 
culiarity of her costume, with a most awful precision to the au- 
dience ,* and. in the third place, their proximity to the actors, abd 
^he view which the box commanded of ** behind the scenes," not 
only destroyed her comfort as destroyed the illusion, but afforded 
• the most unfortunately favourable opportunity for Miss Roseville, 
nie Hogg, to telegraph J. S. at every available opportunity. 

In the opposite box and the box adjoining it, were ranged Lady 

.Patcham's party, including the Peckovers, Mr. Peckover' having 

,been placed in the corner next the stage of the third row of the 

stagei-box, in which snuggery it is probable Mrs. Peckpver thought 

he would be more at his ease than anywhere else. 

The play was Othello. The Moor, by what is called a London 

star, — King Log amongst the frogs; — and as ill-luck would have 

it. Miss Roseville, who in London had been doomed to the humbler 

walks of the illegitimate drama, was the Desdemona. She was, 

naturally, elated at her promotion, and determined to act iii right 

earnest. To Mrs. Salmon ** Shakspeare" was yet a sealed book, — 

she seldom went to theatres in London, and even if she did, the size 

of the houses, combined with the distance at which she sat from 

the stage, would have rendered any one of his finest plays a mere 

blank. to her /mind. But it so happened that she had never seen 

Othello, and, although it is quite impossible to spare sufficient 

space in these pages to record all her running commentary on the 

text as it proceeded, we may be able to save a little of it, which 

certainly did contain some new ideas and illustrations, even after 

Johnson, Warburton, Steevens, Malone, and Co., had done their 

best, or worst. 

< In the senate scene she began to criticise the probability of the 
story.— »** Run away with an old man's daughter !— what, a nigger! 
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^^tsff-ononsene, JkiiN-not tirtie.--Wkal 4ovt h& nten hf his 
iMad iHidfirdirt?— I don't we any eafls.— Aiilrop<)fppyg«iak--irt»«te 
do they live?— vtth their heads imder their sbonlderfti-^WeU 
I 'ro siire^-^heard her slcnry by parct Is-^that wa» to sat© |K>stft9i, 

This accompaniment ^as droned out inatonet)! vdieeMiiitiintiy 
loud to induce the audience to cry, "Hush I, hushl silence I" and 
to compel Jack just respectfully to hint that liis mother's remarks 
were unlike the speeches of certain modest members in another 
place, quite audible in tlie galtery t^bm—j^^ ^^ ^^ *' trigger,*' as 
MkB. MuMMi eaBed the '' Moor," bad got to th^ irordi» 

«-.—.-.-.—<* she wished 
lliat HeAyen had made her such a maa*'' 

II«»d6iioiia,-^liiss RoseTtlle,~Moliy Hogg-tiersolf, appeavt^d tx 
the yriogr ready t& come on : — ^tbe moment she arrived there, iiiM 
tefbte her train wag consigned to the di^e of the stage, liet eye 
otugfct that of 9afation;«**a look of recognitidtt fottowed,---the ex- 
cited matron saw it ;-*-«ihe, what she caBed> '* contained hetself' 
ftt the ikimute, — ^but, cou^^ling what die had sei^n in the aftei'noon 
urMtHrhat she then wtehes^^ she was not tong in making' tfp her 
■md, that altheugh she had mplatted her taiia and lengthened her 
petticoebtd, the girl in the larendter gown in the strt^et, was the nig- 
gard's irife in the play. 

Miss Bosevilld was extrem^ily well reeerred, and played very re- 
spectably, and things went on very quietly; but, after Mrs. Salmon 
had SfMnewhat loudly denounced Brabantio as an old fooi f6t mak- 
ing it up, and the scene had proceeded to where Oth^llty takes 
BeadeAiona away, Mies RoseviHe, having nothmg better to do; tast 
a lightnings look at Jem Salnn)n^ standing within Wb^ yards of hnrf, 
and wheii she mai^ her esit, the old' kdy could no hHiger resist 
th0 influence of her rage. 

''Did ywi see t^aty Mr. lemes,'' said she.^ 

'^What^ Titsy?— what?" adt^^lmon. 

^* That girl's look at yw," replied the enraged wife >* " t 'tft sore 
il^'s the same I saw you taUiing to Uferb dinaaeri-r-if atiedoes k 
agak I '11 speak to her— I wtU-— " 

" My dear mother," said Jaek, haiterp^sing fat. a whMpo*. The 
att^ttpt, however, was futile; the dem0nhad been awakenedl^ atid 
was not soeasily to be appeased. It is true, thai while the dr mMvi 
9eademcina Was out of sight, it seemed to shasber; alihcngii 
when Qa«sio^ by lago'a disaire, gives Emilia, a tfaa«te sdlat^ Ifara. 
Salmoa's dtiicacy was- so greatly alajnmed, ihUi $be . Bxelaiin^ 
"Well, Tm sure, what next?" which created a slig)M/;)a»eh)ipMh# 
▼ieinjiy of the stage, and even on the stage itsejy^^.aiM^ when^tMlo 
peEfojnnod a jwuIi^ aet ofikii»4«^ t^ IMadwtftftii^awieivtei 



similar observatioii ^seaped her. 8liK,^ as tke befotaii bffM)Wki(f to 
be placed during that shot t sdeiile with her b&ck t9Ws(rdd tmltVbXy 
ifmHing (sreedrred fta roiiife the Molt^ imtil, as^ sh^ eurneei to g6 dfF, 
the irresietflrie desire tf Miss RofseVilley nie Hog^, to efsoertais #hd 
ItH^ Sklpum w«sy and k il^hat mfttaer she e6<oUI be retailed tcyc^ 
eemiecte^ ivith het sni»riffiend itai^ IMiitodhelr tordiro^ atother 
transient glance into the corner where they sat;-— a notemeni 
irl^ieh wds itu^mufy foHirf ed by Mrs. Silnm^s giyi^ her husfifind 
fl( pinth, ef KdytbiKg b^ nfii aniatory ehatactefr , on his kutee^ fictmrn 
fdiMM l^iilf a terrific '^ Ugh^'' at thef bottoffi 6f b^ toiee. 

Bei!r dgWttotf hiSiYf beeane visible, and the ii^t tMn§ ibe did> 
l^tf^ le iikS ^ ti^f )b1^ ^ dMikjd to lagoy for l^ti$ ft^^ mdh^ 
to mention King Stephen's inexpressibles by*their co^^€6t'i&^ <$(dff^. 
monest name, that her companion^ began fd thitik fifhi iTs^ suf- 
ficiently disgusted with what was gcmig eri, to wi^b t^ rehire ;'^but 
no-*as soon as tk^ sieiie b^tweett Otbdlo afid lagc^ c6iaiiij^iid&dy 
hrr atteifii«i» was fatally r eieaHed. 9h^ fa!tf6i^ aofd Mt tbat ii ^as 
all real, and goft so imerested m tih»* f^roigfress of tM discovery of 
S^dMkKllNr's goilt^ df wbidi she ^as herself pgrfeetly sa««sfiedv (hat 
•M k^ eaeourafgingf him b^ eontiiiaous eidamitMyite ef ^^ That'i 
tJ^htv"^" f elK hina aBy"-^'"^ Nasty hussey T-^aod ^hw h# oaft* 
t#lb#1^o»3ls 

''Beware/^ Loi^d, of jeatoast, 
K is a gre^n-eyed monster," — 

na^^ofM nmltap s^^lUg to J; St his^tdnefby ^ iA^tf»(^6ttfid^iill 
•<^^' B6(l<^ t^4J^ Ibaiii a blaefe^e^ed oiier dt anhf rate/' 

thiogd aft^ tl# p^eeeed^ racb^ calmly, tinli^ the H Mr, Ht xM 
h^ht ot ids T^ and abiorrefiee, d^rclaitted htit HiM Mfiplassid^tied 
ttttSA^r-^ 

<U d leather be X toad"— 

Mts. SaKncta, wftcf did not ^aJt f6V tfie aWerrtatite, Ciffed oUX fettd 
cfnougHto^ berftea*d half chrelt the Kdusc— ''1fren,Jfiart*i^artffti 
<afs(e, atnyhb^l" 

Thts oM^ryatfem agafti attrafcfed the' atteflticm.of the getatfe 
Uesdy, wW6 T^as again at the sfdc> steen'e waitftfg fot hef cue to 
dome on \^ith <he hanfcerchief, and agahi her regards ^erfe' thi'own 
iipon Salmod. • 

. " There, Jim,"«said the l^dy— '* there sl^e is aeain.*''' AxiA wien 
she Jippeared Solacing her husBand on account or his headache, all 
her anxieties "were met by her respectable rival and auditor, with 
{he words " Gammon f*'—*^' Pooh I*^— ^' I don't believe you ;" until, 
on quitting the sta^e, aM repeating tfcie words, 

" I am very sorry to see that yoi» are not well l' * 

Miss Hogg cerlaia^r m look somelrbat poinfeffly at l^rs. %liii6n 
feersi^K 
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'' I '11 tear her eyes out, Jemes/' said the bride. 

'' Shall I go away, Titsy r said Sahnon. 

"fioaway, indeed T' replied the lady— ** no nol~you don't 
badge an inch. — ^Did you ever," continued she, turning to her* son, 
'* ever see such imperence as that? 1*11 watch her pretty closely, 
and if it 's what I think-^f I don't— Never mind ; them as lives 
longest sees the most." * « 

This sounded ominous, but Jack and Salmon hoped that notfiing 
more would come of it. However, when Desdemooa next appeared, 
and ventured so near the box that the direction of her eyes could no 
longer be doubted, although the expression of her countenance 
was more indicative of anger and curiosity than of love, Mrs. Ssl- 
.moa exclaimed — 

f Jim, rU spit in her face 1" 

.«'TiUyI Titsyl" said Salmon. 

'VOh, Titsy! my.eyel" cried she--*'' can't I see?" 

. ** Hush I hush! hush I" cried the audience in the boxes, : *^ ^ 
lencel" said the pit : '^ Turn her out 1" roared the gallery. 

This .noise, the more particularly, attracted the lobi^ of Miss 
iRoseviile to the offending party, and consequently provoked some 
Jiorrid grimaces. on the part of the jealous wife, which, when the 
poor girl put on something like a supplicating look, was consume 
mated by Mrs. Salmon's performing that, which my friend 
Mr. Gurney saw the convicted pot^stealer at the Old Bailey exhibit 
to the astonished judge, in the sbapeofwhttig conventionally called 
a ^' double sight." Stillthe tumidt was suppressed— every glass 
in Lady Patcham's box being directed point-blank into Brag's box 
—until that part of the scene in which Desdemona, (still availing 
herself of every opportunity of casting looks rather of enquiry than 
tenderness towards Salmon,) is spoken to, by Othello, in the most 
cutting terms. At the end of every one of his severe speeches, 
Mrs. Salmon kept crying out in a sort of spasmodic whisper, 
^* That's iti"— " Give it her, nigger !"— *' Sarve her rightl"— till 
at last the Moor becoming so violent, that even the mightiness of 
Shakspeare himself, does not justify a repetition here of the word 
he uses, calls her an impudent— something; when Mrs. Salmon, 
starting from her seat, exclaimed at the top of her voice — ** You 
are right, old fellow !— she is one, and I kno^ i^l" 

Here the uproar became general — the cry of *'Turn her out T* 
instead of being confined to the Gallery, — was universal. The 
black star came forward and bowed ; Desdemona herself stepped 
to the front of the stage, and performed a certain number of re- 
gulation heavings andpantings, amidst loud cries of ''Down, down I 
—Silence, silence I"— Salmon holding his bride back in an immense 
fright^ and Jack actually ready to^ijiie of the disasiter. 
After a few minutes silence was obtained, when Miss BoseviU^^ 



trembling like a leaf, said, or rather faltered out :— ^'La-dies and 
gen-tle-men^ — '' (hete a flood of tears P. S. produced three rounds 
of applause) *^'^ I am placed in a situation of painful difficulty. Con- 
seipus of earnestly exerting the small ability I possess, for your en- 
tertainment, I find myself so loudly and constantly interrupted by 
a lady in the stage*box, of whom I have no knowledge, that I have 
only to throw myself upon the accustomed liberality of a British 
public for protection." (Loud cheery.) ** If I have oBended"— 
(''No, no, no r*)— ''Ladies and gentlemen, from my heart I thank 
you I" This said, with a profound inclination of the head, hands 
crossed over the bosom, and a curtsey down to the ground, which 
produced upon Miss Molly Hogg's drapery the effect of what is 
called, in gamesome times, " making a cheese,"produced reiterated 
shoutSy accompanied with cries^ "Turn them out 1 — turn themouti" 

Now hsMl Mrs. Salmon's wrath reached its highest pitch : '<I 
won't go out r* she exclaimed. " It's all very fine your talking ; 
but I tell you what, Miss Hogg — I won't let you stand making 
sheep's-ey«s at my J. S.— I woh't ; and if you come near him, I '11 
tear them out of yomr head, aifd leave you to see through the holes." 

Here the riot and confusion were such as to convince Brag that 
nothing but the retirement of his respectable parent could save her 
from expulsion ; he therefore put on a supplicating air, and begged 
her to come out "Mth ftim— a petition in which Mr. Salmon earnestly 
joined, and for which his exemplary bride, having no other means 
of venting her rage, gave him a most tremendous slap in the face, 
'which sent him sprawling over the second seat, accompanied with 
a loud remark, that he was as bad as Molly Hogg. Jack, assisted 
by a box-keeper and the manager, succeeded in getting th# in- 
furiated dame into the lobby, whence seeing a door at its termina- 
tion evidently leading on to the stage, she dashed through it, and 
if, by the merest chance in the world, her companions had not kept 
fast hold^of her/ she would assuredly have rushed on to the scene, 
and utterly annihilated the gentle heroine of the night, in the sight 
of all the audience. 

To Brag, the ev^its of. the evening were destructive, as far as 
Eastbourne, or that part of Sussex went : they would form an era 
in the theatrical annals of Lewes ; and the delight which Mrs. Peck- 
over exhibited during the whole proceeding, was but too certain 
a confirmation of Jack's previous $udpicion, that she had directed 
Peckover to. find out when he meant to leave the neighbourhood, 
in order that she might regidate her invitation to Colonel Stiffkey, 
so that it might not be sent to him until his little sporting ipriend 
was gone. • 

Here was another of the numerous disastrous results of Jack's 
unconquerable propensity for riv>domontade and quiackery. If he 
bad not imde liim^If ridiculous at Dover, he need not have feared 



taooMforidg GmuMir Aory at BBAbovrn^ ^ be iMn 
Ml so afRxbiia to s^ to Ll^wesy wMre» asr bif ill statr^ dlR^M, i 
dHaehtiMn of Sdfiflbourtio fii«liton»ble9 had (as if ptir|yOMly} af ^ 
rtfecl^ to ord0r to be ibd biatottaiis of hid atpo^rd to f h^ ciilk^M 
f fid bis frtedd opoft tbdir tatarn. 

WUeti Ae diseonflted trio reacbad tbe kMi iMch to tbe Kifp^a 
df tba hOBt and bosti^s^ fbw coHdiiiotf df Mrs. SaMioA if^^ beyonA 
deseripdoii piliabla. Brag and 8alttv» were ^tfia M^^ (bat (b^ 
inftiar wa«ld trot r«ttt iirbet« ft i^as : f bat ifisti RodetiR^, n§e Hogg, 
liwnriiig firofti bi» oira Hp^ irb«r^ b<!f Kvad at Lcf^efS, irould nto^t 
Mifoeslkmably despatch a notel, of f)arbap# t(iftii6 bei^^<flf , to that 
keukfi t6 e^if a inrb^t the I'eal eaud^ df ihe ^efly geiitl^od^^'g 
feitvaordhmtf and outr^g^^eiste co«dttct coMd l^eiflly b<ef; dnd SeB^ 
iUoo^si todbd, occa^iofiaHy ta}ter6hatfg(ed ^hb ttt^^ ^ke t0d 
j^lainlf Ma sipptehentiom oit thai seof e to be ifiisiater p^)$ted; 

That Mva« Sal»oll iroaid petolit her I. 8; to leihre tbl9 hotlse that 
ereang, or ladaed tHist Mm Mt of b^r right tilt aftar ih^lt rkttrh 
to London^ irasflot to* be iittagirted ; aAd theteMre laeb; whb a 
good-HiMioitr not diioaiigoBM wMi bis vstnlty and foHy, doiarAbiad 
to saye the ichti of 9«cb a vinlatioii by retofning to tbe tbedtre 
buladl, seeking o«l the yoang lady, aitd eaptaffliag, to SaMaoii's 
ftamsy the real bistory of the caee^ HI0 diftealry waay how to *'ptit 
Salmon up'' a^ be ealldd kf y%j i^hat be eooteibplatod f' honreirei', 
&e thought if be HMniioDiid'bis retunr to tbe pkyhoiiee with te 

^asis fTpoil the wovda *f he watttod to ^e somebody par 
ds fatber-ia-law ^ouki uAderstaad what be was goiag to do^ ittid 
there would be noHiisiaba^^Jack eertaioly beinflrathM'stkifirialed 
to h|9 friendly exenions iat the affair by his opinion of Miss ^og9*s 
personal attraeliois^ and being oloreoye? aniioiis^ for did sake ef 
his matbar'a peabo Of ibuHl» to aseertam to what tec^nt the* iBtiaia^ 
.of James and the romantic MdHy bad tfctuatty been earf ied. 

Of ooiorse Mrs. SalnioR Ad Urn intef fbre to proveift her. son's n^ 
turn, whmh he tofal het h^ fak KeeeMtry ; bdt ahboogh bo r Mly 
did contrive to make Mr. Salmon understand that it ti^as fbr his 
eood he was. ^oin^y Ae nnfortaifate htsbaod apprehended ^ idiicb 
from being, Itft M^-MiieMth ]M btide, after ttaei indi^ereet viS6 if 
what she' tailed '' Kiss Rogg'd black r^leifs/' ibat be wdnld barrs 
preferred tbochanee of il bat^^^royal^ hi which ih€f Would aH be 
IBttsagM together to tbe (Helpline whi^b he i^ad qpiifb eoflM^i^ be 
had to undergo when left atone ist the society df hii nettly. 

What pnsaed'ift Jack's absence we do riot seek to= enquire,' idtffi* 
ffi to. say ^ that, after various applications to the servants for i^ater 
and hartshorn, and sundry other restoratives, Mr. and Vtt^. *d- 
ibba depailted to bed-- whether to rest or not, it iid itoV f^r os to 
determine; A message was left iritb th& tirdiier fdr M#. BiOl^ thUt 
they hndabOBKeft piaoes ^ th^ flmttittg'-ooaeh t9f MdM^ttd 
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ahould brMl^f aal before Ib^ttartod. Isfaci^ eVerjUtlm b«Abi^ 
so decently conducted after John's departure, thafe tli6 ifraiier» fttid 
•Aera eoneeFned ]» ibejidlliinisfrltiOn of aiMrs At '*l\\e 6tdr/' 
a«d who bad up to tbat tme received 110 faiteHigeiicd of tkd ^^rdw" 
at the playhouae^ wore j^rfaotly nncodsckniB that tbc^e hffd b^h 
juch a atotm^ er that the iii-niatcbM po&r resident ill Iheit* hmt^ 
had played so prominent a pavt ini the ^rformances of the eVtSditt^. 
When Jack reaiBb«fd the Ihealrev be ptocHr^di Miafudiencie of Hiss 
RoaeviUey whooi he found protected by ber mamiiia» and drewtd 
4 ^a jMitf^ntoe^ r^ad; to sbig the popular bdtud, — 

'* f 'ifi 8l p60f coatttry maid, that 'i M sarlaiii/' 

for tbe performance of whicb she was fM^ tievlarly celebrated.. Hb 
explained to ber in his smartest naUner the histery of the affMf ^ 
and that he had called on the part of hid Ibiend^ to espkib aiWQ^ tbh 
extraordinary conduct of the lady who.l^lMf his Wifia; 

'' What! ' said Miss bese^ilW ^e Hom^ <'is Sabnern m^t'rted to 
that old cataraman! I shotddd*! be surpeise, afte^ if tfi^ wae Ate 
old tallaw-chaa(tter('» widefw> witb the foci ef a son^ that he tifiied to 
talk to us about.'' 

^'Yery likely, my cbar/' said lirs^ Hogg: ''Seep your skanVil 
round your throat, dear. We are vt»ry iwttcb eUig^id to this gen- 
tleman for explaining that it was not Mr. Safaaon's faok." 

'' Very much indeed/' said tbe young, kdy. ** Of coiofse the 
public press will give a proper explanation of the affair ; it is. i ease 
that must be deeply interesting to every loyer of the drama, and 
indeed to everybody in the empbe,— for it is a most extraek'dkiary 
atfair. Ma' and I know several of the gentlemeii whe^ »e engi^eed 
*on' like London papers, and we mean to draw up % iMtement 
which will no doubt be satisfactory » and remov^afiy unfaVQurable 
impressions which an incorrect rejlort of the trabssKStien BMf in the 
first instance, make." 

'' But I think, dear," said Mrs. Hogg^ '"yM shobU send a dvil 
xoessage to Mr. Salmon, aed say yod dret sare be bad no share in 
the disturbance, bec&ase, dear, he has atways been a tety kiod 
friend to yot^." 

. '' Pray, say thjit to him, sir/' s»d tb^ y<mBg ktdy ; '' anftif ^dH 
have an opportunity of speaking 10 bin aloUe, aeb M«i fretto fMf tf 
bis present amiabla lady ie really the Widow Waddie ^-^heUkne^ 
whom I mean." 

*' My dearic^te, iK^hatasgirlyout are!" saidmffiBAO)^. 

'' Butj" said ,lack,, '' perhaps that may be dsiAgef oua; it im^ be 
Widow Waddle, apd then " 

''it wcfn'i/make the least difference/' said ibe playfal yeiuig 
i^es|t«ipre« <' Whslt stl« ha$i^ not what sheia,^be used Uf^sa^ } md 
^ ii iiM;««^ bor Mnby beanarn^ ber far^ mm WTm gmtlim 
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and pot capeting Jack's nose om of joint, you may say vhat yon 
please of the widow/' 

'' And whom/' said Brag, ''did my friend Jim call capering Jackf ' 

" Why that, sir," said Mrs. Hogg, " was what he used to call the 
old woman's son, who has turned fine gentleman, and we used to 
have great fun about . him : Salmon used to give us imitations of 
jhim whenever he came to sup with us." . 

That they had not been good imitations seemed tolerably evident, 
inasmuch as the original had not been recognised. However, 
Jack went on making the amiable, somewhat agitated, and rather 
hurried by the novelty of his position and the bustle going on be- 
hind the scenes, and, above all, by the concluding and conclusive 
evidence as to the character of his father-in-law's affection for his 
.mother, his marriage with whom appeared, from what he had just 
heard and seen, extremely like a stepping-stone to the future attain- 
ment of the hand of Hiss Roseville, nie Hogg. 

''I '11 give Mr. Salmon your message, depend upon it," said 
Jack. ''Do.you stay long here^ Miss 7" 

''No," said the mamma, "we go up to town to-morrow, by the 
coach, and so to Northampton, where Mary has got a three nights' 
engagement. When we return, her regular theatre opens,— and 
we shall settle down in London." - 

"I assure you," said Miss Roseville, "I shall not be sorry;— 
this starring is very tiresome work." 

"By the coach tonnorrow!" said Jack, thinking to himself how 
very agreeably that would "come of[," if it should be the same 
coach into which the "Widow Waddle" and her hopeful spouse 
were to pack thiemselves. "Well, ladies, I've done my duty— 
* executed my commission. I'm much obliged by your civility, and 
glad to have satisfied you that as far as. Mr. Salmon and myself are 
concerned, we had nothing to do with this unpleasant business. ~ 
Good night, ladies." 

Saying which, Jack retired under a heavy fire of ackhowledg- 
ments and reciprocated good wishes, and returned to the inn greatly 
relieved at finding the coast clear. He received the message that 
had been left for him ; and after revolving in bis mind, over a glass 
of '*hot mixture," the occurrences of the evening, and the infor- 
mation he had derived from the fair Thespian, satisfied himself 
that they all had their origin in his own ever-failing dexterity in 
attempting to wriggle out of difficulties, into which his unquench- 
able vanity and conceit were perpetually hurrying him. 

After summing up the whole of the case, he resolved that the ex- 
traordinary conduct of his mother, coupled with the hypocrisy and 
worthlessness of her husband, fully justified his retiring in disgust, 
and leaving them to their own inventions. . He therefor^ called for 
pen, ink, and piqper, and having ascertained that the whole history 
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of the imeute at the playhouse was now known all over the inn, 
began,^hen the waiter produced them, to denounce the extraordi- 
nary conduct of the eccentric old lady, with whom he denied any- 
thing more than a casual acquaintance— -she, as the reader may re- 
member, having herself, before dinner, indignantly proclaimed, 
their consanguinity to the chambermaid. Having conclnaed his let- 
ter addressed to Salmon,— announcing the absolute necessity of his 
starting by seven o'clock for the Isle of Wight, in order to avail 
himself of the ofier of a seat iii the carriage of a friend, whom he! 
bad met at the playhouse on his return; and having desired his af- 
fectionate love to his mother, signed h|mself Mr. Salmon's ^'faithful 
and sincere,'*' and added in the postscript, ''Don't forget to pay in 
the three hundred pounds to-morrow, or the next day as I shall have 
occasion to draw upon it," he folded and sealed the despatch, and 
proceeding to his room, desired to be called at half-past six, re- 
solved to bolt before the '' happy pair" were stirring. 



CHAPTER XVm. ' 

It was not until after Mr. Brag had come to the resolution of 
evacuating Lewes, that he decided upon the place to which he 
should ^htft his head-*quarters. Brighton he had no intention of visit- 
ing ; and it was while he was in a state of perfect indecision upon the 
important point, firm only to the determination of ''going," his 
eye happened to glance over the newspaper which lay on the table, 
and he perceived amongst the intelligence from the Isle of Wight, 
that his friend, as he called every man whom he had seen twice in 
his life — his friend Lord Wagley was at Cowes, with his " beauti- 
ful yacht, the Jigumaree ;" and that the place was crammed with 
visiti^s, the harbour crowded with vessels, and, in short, that no- 
thing upon the face of the earth or the water had ever been so gay 
and captivating as that exquisitely beautiful spot. 

Jack's heart began to beat ; he longed to try his fate once more. 
Like the tired soldier roused by the " brazen trumpet's sound," 
he longecf to 

^ " dare again the field. ** 

The lord and his yacht-— the good-natured lord too, his colleague 
in the arrangement of the steeple-chase— one of the few of his 
aristocratic friends who went the length of calling him Jack — ^no- 
thing could suit better. It is true he was a crony of Lord Tom 
Towzle's ; but Lord Tom was in Paris, or would be, before Jack 
got to Cowes ; so that the disagreeable affair at Dover could not 
have reached "that tight little island;" therefore, as it seemed, 
Dtp possible olijection existed to his invasion of the Yectan, shore. 



7p c«riy biai fK^bem* (having, «6 «» kfunr, sesiriTM upon its 
ailppUon) uHo e^Q^oUofi, wr bero rase ttrty, dmsaed hastlty, «iid 
hs^yiBg mtlK^ Ofi# of the m^u alxiiic the boiMe to oarry his small 
bii< €OgY«^M»l valise, ia vhich, bf tome sfcHl in the art of com- 
nr^auui, be otfitrived to paciL his warirobe with « compactness 
equalled &fiff by that in which hay far foreign sf^rvtce fs squeezed 
i«to a portaUe state, he proceeded to ^* The White ilart," where, 
lyiivifl^ dismiflfed ln9 attendant, he ordered bneakfeet, and pro- 
posed w^ciiw^ himself until die deparlare of his dear and re* 
qpi9c(able relatioofl, who bad rendered chenMclveii much too no- 
taiieufl on the preceding evening to continue desiraMe assodates 
in the good town of Leves. 

This march was another of the minor evils |o ivWeh Jade vais 
in4be habit of subjeoting himself by his constant elferts to be ins. 
In orifer to get rid of his entanglement ^^itfa lem and his lady^ be 
felt it necessary to make a little history of a visionary friend aad 
an imaginary chariot — in which chariot, by its owner's kindness, 
he was to be suddenly transported to the Isle of Wight— not re- 
collecting that, taking the length of the proposed journey into con- 
sideration, no such early start could have been in the slightest 
degree necessary ; a circum3tance not very material in the present 
case, inasmuch as neither the $lujQbering James nor his suspicious 
spouse had established in their miods any very correct Bo.tion of 
the relative distances of the different parts of the British', or indeed 
any other empire upon the face of the earth. 

to keep up the delusion which he felt it agreeable (o play off, it 
became essehlial that he should not leave " The Star in ejtber 
post-chaise, stage-cpach, or any other convey 2^nce ; becapse if hiB 
did so, as he mi^st, conveniently to himself, hav^xlone, there would 
have been the evidence of the master of the hous^, the loaistre^s, 
and an the servants, to prove to the Salmons that the redoi^ed 
" sporting character" had gone in no friend'is chariot, but that he 
had transported himself towards the place of his destination in the 
said chaise, stage-coach^ or whatever he might have selected for 
the purpose. To prevent this disclosure, therefore, he bad to ts^k^ 
aH the unnecessary trouble which we have just describe^* and ab- 
solutely hide himself unUl some opportunity presented itself for 
escaping the violence of his mother, the lamentations of Salmon, 
the enquiries of Peckover, and probably the curiosity of the whole 
ftaicham party, instead of driving off at' any hour wMch might best 
have suited his coavenienee. 

TVuly, indeed, does the proverb «ay; that ** pride knows no 
pain." One fiMeth part of the turmoil and exerdon which Jack 
underwent to attain a character which he never could support^ 
properly applied to the advancement of his prosperity and respeot* 
aMiiiy in his natnrM sphere, woidd in all probaraitf have secured 



Um omi Mid competence. He^w^ver, ovr$ i^ to deseribe rallied 
Aim feasOfl upon the eendoot ef people^ aad yf^ therefore resama 
tbeTiairatiTe. 

The earlio^ees of the hoar at w)«0h he directed hh breakfast tsD 
be pcepaeedy aod the eliort lime wbick tie occupied in consumifift 
ih afibrded him l^e opporl%imtf of watehiag the departure of the 
•oacii for London. Ifinates seemed hours as he kept bis eyes 
strained in eyery direction, limning with the most eager expecta- 
ftipn for t]ie;eattie of the i^haels and tho clatter of the traces, which 
ahoahi announce the arrival at the doer of ** The Star " inn, of tfa# 
vfihicle destined, ai^ he tremblingly anticipated, to contain for the 
next six hours the jarring elements — the fire and vater— the oil 
Wd vinegar, embodied and bumaniEed in ^e shapes of Mrs. Sal- 
■ujtn and Ifiss Seville, iprhose announcement to Jad^ of her de- 
parture the next iiiomiag mas, as has been seen, inetantlt coupled 
in bi« mind wiib the pd»9ible-rthe almost probable— circumstance 
of her li^oming the traveWing eompatiioh df the venerable ^ata-- 
Ipar^M whotp she had so feeKn^y and so unconsciously denounced 
to ^er S09 die night before. 

Should this be the jcase, 4i6n^ht lack, there wi]l be a staging 
race, aii4i tio mistake. From the little he had seen of Molly Hqgg, 
it vaa evi(foat tiiat a very little provocation i^^ould turn tb^ radiant 
five ef love, which sparkled jn her looks and countenapce, into thf 
forked lightning of indignant anger. The honeyed wprd^ whic|^ 
tiie sweet bat^ of Avon had taught to drop from her roseate lips, 
aNfpnld in an ine^ant be discarded for tfhe expression of her own 
foetinga in less poetitejanguage ; and any renoiark which his motiier 
might faappeii to "^nture touching^ the use whidi the heroine made 
ef the brHBaiit orbs with which nature iiad so liberally gifted h^r, 
would, he had little detfbt, provoke some prfictical resentment oh 
for pai't wedl ealcfulated to render any compliment to a pair of 
blaok eyes as applieable to her antagonist as to herself, ip a few 
^linvtes after it had been paid. 

Wink all liies« forebodings in Us mind, and hating Miss Hog^ 
for her deseription of himself; and at the bottom of his heart feel* 
ipf that her iiMimaey with Salmon Wa^^not any very satisfactory 
^ride^ as to the folure comfot't^the parent whom he had driven 
Hito the mavriAgie, the reader may easily judge lack's dismay when» 
after hearing the long wished-for wheels roiling along the s^eet^ 
ke foimd 4he sound i^ddenly eease, and saw the coach stop at th^ 
door of the milliner's house at which the aimable Roseville had 
indicated to Salmon that ^e resided. 

Nature so far strug^ed ;virith conceit ^nd vapity ip Jack's mind^ 
Aat the moment he saw'this occur, he felt disposed to ruah froi^ 
his retirement, Sy to '^The Star,^' admit the groundlessness pf hif 
excuse for absence, and advise his mother either to stay another 
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day, or, at all events, proceed by uother vehide.to London. He 
quitted the window whence he had seen the arrival, and his hand 
was on the lock of the door of the parlonr in which he was lodged, 
when his good resolution failed^iim, and he returned to watch the 
departure of the passengeA. If he went out, he should be obliged 
to enter into a thousand explanations; if he gave his, reasons why 
his mother had better not go, her anger would have induced her 
to '' seek the battle/' rather than ^' shun it when it came;" while 
ify on the other hand, she admitted the reasonableness of his sugr 
gestions, he should have her on his hands, the object of uhiv^sal 
curiosity and conversation for fourr-and-twenty hours more. . He 
therefore determined to let things take their course. 

After keeping the coach waiting some ten minutes, Miss Hogg, 
enveloped in a huge cloak and shawls, made her appearance at the 
door, and stepped into the vehicle, followed by her **ma'," who 
permitted merit and.genius to take precedence of age and mater^ 
nity ;— the elder lady of the two, bearing in her band a huge basket 
with a handle and flaps, 0. P. and P. S*, evidently containing 
sundry papers of sandwiches, and a bottle of something, where* 
with to refresh themselves during the journey. . 

"Well, said Jack to himself," that 's it: now then for the blow- 
up I— But the coach still lingered; and Jack's sight was presently 
gratified by the sudden appearance of the ^^ star" Arom London who 
had enacted Othello, enveloped also in a cloak, and accompanied 
by a friend and worshipper, who made a point of going to see him 
act let it be wheresoever it might. There are many small strng- 
glers after a reputation for something, who pin themselves to some 
really deserving object of popular attention, and so make for 
themselves a kind of mopn-like character, reflected from the sun of 
which they are the satellites. This was one. 

The small thing, who was dressed in a c^oak ditto to that of Mr. 
Teeardeyell, was a man of considerable fortune, which devolved 
upon him at the death of his father who had amassed itjn trade; 
and having just come .into possession of it at the period when the 
town, as it is called, was undecided between the merits of Mr. 
Teeardeyell at one theatre, and Mr. somebody else at the other, 
he attached himself to his faction^ made a friend of its head, aAd 
presented him with a cane and cocked hat, the indubitable pro- 
perty of Garrick ; a snuff-box which Addison gave Booth after his 
performance of Cato, on the inside of the lid of which, was this line 
by Swift— 

" To the best Booth in the fiur :*'*« 

in fact, everything he could do to render his friendship for and 
association with his favourite lion notorious, the w^ak and wealthy 
jackal did. 
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When Brag saw the coach (licensed to carry only four insides,) 
thus freighted, his heart was relieved, and he watched its further 
progress to the door of ** The Star" with confidence and security : 
— how well grounded the reader may imagine, when, after a brief 
pause, he beheld a ladder brought forth and placed against the 
hinder wheel of the machine, followed by his respected mother; 
handed out by her husband. The lady who was all muffled up ' 
and packed for travelling, and filled with solicitude lest "rude , 
Boreas" might embarrass her in her ascent towards the elevation 
to which she aspired, never cast her eyes towards the coach 
window, but proceeded at once to mount. But Salmon, however 
assiduous and active in lielping her up, and in doing what she 
called "keeping her things down," unluckily. for his peace cast 
one glance.towards the "four insides," and in that glance assured 
himself of the presence of Hiss Koseville and her ma'. 

In every grief there is a gradation. of sorrow: that Molly Hogg 
should be in the coach was a cause of wretchedniess rendered more 
painful by the anxious expectation of what would inevitably happen 
when they met wherever, as the phrase goes, the coach stopped 
to dine. To prevent his bride's joining in that repast, he knew ' 
would be impossible,— and then what a scene! Yet, horrid as 
this anticipation was, it was trifling by comparison with that which 
must have happened if they had secured inside places. Nothing, 
he was quite convinced, had ever occurred in the world at all to 
equal the consequences of such a juxta-position, unless, indeed, it 
was the affair of the Kilkenny cats, which ferocious animals, as the 
deeply "recWe" in Miller's History of Ireland, and the rest of the 
world know, fought in a saw-pit until nothing was left of either of 
them but their tails*. 

. Away rolled the coach, and while Mrs^ Salmon was making her- 
self snug and comfortable, Jim was calculating what was best to be 
done. He knew that they were to stop at Godstone ; he knew too 
well Titsy's admiration of the mutton chops there. Could he by 
any means break the ladder which they would bring out to facilitate 
her descent, or rather effect it, for, without that, she could not 
leave her point of elevation ! A thousand things suggested them- 
selves, but one after the other was discarded from his mind as im*- 
practicable, until, before they had got to Uckfield, every hope he 
had cherished was destroyed, every scheme he had imagined blown 
to atoms, by arem^A made by his better and his bigger half, that 
the air must be uncommon wholesome, because she "felt so 
peckish in spite of her bad spirits :" — the injured Titsy still play- 
ing the offended wife, but little, thinking that the delicate, Yenus- 
.like occiput of her hated rival was within an inch of her own great 
toe, and separated from it only by a bit of leather. 

In this state of affairs, progressing at the rate of nearly ten miles 
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ftn hoof, we most leave the siage-coach party for the present, and 
returti to our hero, who, however much he shuddered at the ap« 
pearance of his mother packed amongst the fish, fowl, and firkinsi 
destined for London use, consoled himself with the certainty that, 
by a little managisment on the part of Salmon, and the exercise of 
a little discretion on the part of Miss Hogg, she might escape a col* 
iision which, for all their sakes, he so much dreaded. 

Jack's next thoughts were devoted to himself and his own pur- 
poses. He ascertained that his best and shortest mode of reacb^ 
iilg the Isle of Wight was to proceed forthwith to Brighton, and 
thence, as he chose, pursue his road by Chichester, to Portsmouth^ 
or Southampton, as he best pleased. At Brighton, Jack had no 
intention of staying, and as he should arrive there early, thechanees 
wei^e that he might find a conveyance suited to his purpose before 
the afternoon. 

It would be quite useless to follow him in his uninteresting pro- 
gress to Coireft, to which place he had really directed his landlady 
in Lahibeth to despatch him a fresh supply of clothes, resolved to 
, mak^ himself happy under the auspices of his noble friend, and if 
possible repair the damage which the events of the last few weeks 
had done him. Suffice it to say that the reader may safely imagine 
lack leaning over the railings of the yacht club-house, having, 
after his London fashion, obtained ingress so far, by the counten- 
ance of the much-respected nobleman upon whom he had fastened 
himself. 

Cowes was, as the newspaper had announced, extremely lively ; 
its picturesque harbour was, as had been said, richly studded with 
gay yachts, while the roads were graced by the presence of one or 
two of His Majesty's craft, and various ships, brigs, and schooners, 
ifaiting for a wind to thread the Needles, and wend their way to- 
wards their several places of destination. Jack felt at ease as his 
ferret-like eyes twinkled at the laughing promenaders before him, 
and his little heart began to beat with the ambition of becoming 
a member of the Yacht Club himself. There was something rftV 
tingui in the button, and the society was so agreeable : in fact ft 
was * the thing ;' and revolving it much in his mind before be • 
broached his desire to his friend Lord Wagley, there appeared but 
three objections to his carrying it into immediate execution. The 
first was, that, not having a yacht, he was not qualified to becotee 
a member : the second was, that, if he were qualified, he might 
not be received : and the third was, that if he had the qualification, 
and was elected, he hated the sea, sailing, boating, and everything 
connected with them, lo the bottom of his heart ; that hate not 
being altogether unmixed with a feeling which no man might ven- 
ture personally to attribute to him with impunity. He was, never- 
theless, very much of the opinion of Anacharsis, i^ho dassed those 
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mhxi emmiUtA nimB»Avm to tl»e mete^ iyf the whid atid waves 
twweei die dead ; Htid mt liaTiiig <lie advawagfe of an ataualntl 
aJWiwiAa«yofaic»e«a9maiod«ii!gI^laifdl^^^^ Hev- 

iw^od neUs IMS (ia hni * ffi«rarehii«s i&[ Xngtfc/) ' ^ 

;;j— ^''* winds to mierchants tell, 

^afkAi^ ^etr «ov'Waiit wlien and how lliey please • 
■They «wy with prospfen>ii« weather cfoss the sttis, 
As thus,— they in a handkerchnff tasl tifc 
Timet tttM^; Mid lost llie flm, aM liy md b^ 
Yo« fiad a scattefttle bk^w from Hm ftkon^ 
0{»eB the seoMd;^ it €feif>iiM«el|i n<ii« 
To fill the sails : When you the third nnt1« 
Th' intemperate f u^ts grow ^Waiol fend kith ^'* 

lickfek MrtaiD qpalflis ^Uto tM«king (rf f^(; abW)hit^ net^ssity of 
going afloftl^ ivdiidi proiti<Md atM 4rf s€«i-sfckiifts« by anttefpatioft. 
But then what were his anticipations, apprehensions, or aii%)iiWfes, 
whet put iatotheOfipositenc$ftlii«otlie^iivtteges, (button i!i*ided, J . 
which his admission into Mick a btdjf «« tli6 Y^ht Chb *wotiM 
eoutmt vifon him I 

Tins aodcm kgMi IaIcnl f tril pdMtstM oC his wdtid, Md he wattM 
only for a favourable opportunity of opening his heart to hh lioblfe 
friendi wtojc w«r«th aiM good-natut© w«fift so «&tfeftrctory to him, 
ih$^ in twD or throe days te became 4m brisk as ettftr, and n^^ 
piiBbiae liimielf in evory pMsibte qoamr, aAd» tt fltiq^ be oWd, 
completely succeeded in planting himself in the charftclttf 6ft}!ia1{ty 
Ue upOB € Lady UTinin Bfewbiggen, Md her niem Mirn Hastings, 
io wlM«n ke bad be^ prtoented by hk nobi« firieini wlid m!^ d^ 
ttghled in tbe highest degree to gee anybody to r^V6 him itt "pay*, 
iaig those deUtaie attentions wbicfa her ladyship esa^g«ed ft'om %h^ 
litile drcle by which she Waa sutroulMfed^ ^ere everything agre^ 
able WAS to be fCMiiid, her ladyship's own abaoliitely iadiiqpensabl^ 
preaence alone e^KHsptad* Of faer MysUft aiaid her charaniiig aiee^^ 
more anon* 

It was when Wagley and JadL had bees left together > (t^e^^ite, 
afier the Srst dinder At her ladyship's td wUch he had been Itl^ 
. vited> that he felt biaiself able to break to his lorddhi)^ Oie secret df 
his great desire lo beooiBe a tnesfiber of the ^' Royal ^tiadron.** 

'* And a deucad good thing too/' isaid Lord Wagley. '' I tm 
not tare, faowever^ that we can ballot for yoa this year, even if ytm 
had a yacht to qaalifj^ with ; bttt>--of that I *m not certaiA^tha best 
tbtiig you can do is to get a qualification as soiMi as possible.*^ 

<*(Mi/* saidfock; ''what-^getayAcht,-^ottt bad oat,^andfl6 
mistsJia T' 

*' That is essential," said bis lordship, ** and she must be one of 
more than forty tons. Now» the opportunity is cempting'-^thera is 
at Ibis momeaft in the harboor—'gad I can show her to you i¥oii 
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these windows if the moon is up— one of the prettiest things that 
ever swam, — seventy-six tons, there or thereabouts,-— <^utter-rigged, 
— all copper fastened,— coppered to the bends, — excellent cabin, 
mahogany fittings,-— uncommon well found in stores,— rready for 
sea to-morrow,— two regular suits of sails, —belongs to a meipber 
well known in these parts, — ^has won two prizes, and is to be had 
a regular bargain : there 's an opportunity," said his lordship, 
*' which ought not to be lost." 

^' It is indeed," said Jack ; — ^' built of mahogany, and fastened 
with copper,-— all right down, straight up, and no mistake?" 

^'Not exactly that," said his lordship, *' but she is perfect of her 
class, —dirt-cheap." 

<< What may be the damage 7" ssud Jack. 
*' Why," said his lordship, ** take everything as it stands,— ready 
for a start as she is,— eight hundred and fifty sovereigns, and no 
liagglingl" 

'^ Eight hundred and fifty sovereigns!" said Jack/'Uhat's a 
' lump of money for mahogany and copper I" 

<' Money," exclaimed the peer, ''my dear fellow, the chances 
are, that if Chipstead was not hard up, you wouldn't get her for 
a thousand." 

''I'll think of it," said Jack. "I confess it would be uncom- 
mon pleasant. I don't like, you see, my lord, to find every fellow 
taking water, while I stand on the shore, like an old hen looking 
at young ducks." 

" I assure you she 's worth your attention and the money," said 
his lordship, who had got her for an equivocal debt of the before- 
named Chipstead, who, happening to miss his return for a borough 
which he had before misrepresented, thought it advisable to take 
French leave of the Yacht Club and the Fleet together, and bestow 
himself securely at Boulogne-sur-mer. His lordship's animated 
description of the beauties of the abandoned ' Psyche' therefore, 
however nautically just, were npt altogether disinterested. 

The wine,— the discussion,— the hope,— the expectation, all 
combined to confuse and obfuscate Jack's intellect; who, having 
in the space of less than a week determined that something really 
was to be done in the family of Lady Lavinia very greatly to his 
advantage, seeing that her ladyship herself paid him marked at- 
tentions, while she always appeared to recommend her beautiful 
niece to his particular notice, and that [impressed with an idea of 
his wealth, — a notion with spread like wildfire at Cowes,-^they had 
resolved upon a line of conduct which, if carried to its extreme 
point, might after all retrieve his past defeats, and achieve the 
great object of his ambition,— was determined, as far as in him 
lay, to make a last great effort to soar above his own sphere, and 
taking an exactly opposite ^ course from his presumptuous prede^ 
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cesser Icarus, carry his point by getting entirely rid of the wax 
with which he fancied his wings were clogged. 
• The man who has lost and lost again, calls to Crockford for more 
counters, feeling afreshconfidence after each succeeding loss, and 
hoping, Antseus like, to g?iin new strength from every fall : goes 
on, until at last his calling fails, and be arouses himself to a sad 
conviction of the vanity of the delusion by which he has been led 
to pursue ill fortune to extremity :~so did Jack persevere in a 
course, his discomfitures in which one should have thought, must, 
as he would himself say, ** have taken the shine out of him :" — but 
no ; here he was again beginning a fresh pursuit, and, as it ap- 
peared upon a more important scale, and with more extensive 
means. 

Lady Lavinia Newbiggen was universally voted a nuisance. She 
was silly and sentimental, and wanted to pass for a blue. She af- 
fected to be charmed with everything odd ; — " a character," as she 
used to call anybody distinguished for doing anything, was her de- 
light; an artist was her idol, although she could not distinguish 
between a Vandyke and a Varlefjf] ; an author was a jewel of ines- 
timable price, although she never read a book. To her, a man 
who had been up in a balloon, or down in a diving-bell, was some- 
thing ; even a celebrity gained by wearing a particularly shaped 
hat, or an oddly cut coat, was important in her eyes, and, accord- 
ingly, Wherever she was, her house was filled with all the lions and 
tigers of the society in whicji she was set^own. 

Brag had been presented to her as the celebrated steeple-hunter, 
and the best amateur jockey on the turf. That was enough to 
secure him a favourable reception, although she hated races, and 
never went to any meeting but Ascot, and then invariably shut her 
eyes while the horses were running. 

The unquestioned success of Lady Lavinia in having established 
the reputation of being the greatest bore upon earth, did not obtain 
for her a. corresponding admiration on the part of the rest of the 
world, who were not so ravenously fond of rarities as she either 
was, or professed to be, and therefore the attentions of Brag were 
most acceptable to her. . There he was, lounging and giggling with 
her ladyship, who was sitting on a bench placed outside the door 
o»f the house she occupied, on the little grass-plot dignified with 
the name of garden, while Fanny Hastings, who had. neither heart 
to give nor ears to lend, lingered languidly and listlessly by the 
dide of her aunt. From this " shady blest retreat" they saw yacht 
after yacht depart, Lord Wagley's among the rest, and not an in- 
vitation to ''sair' came from any one of them to poor Lady Lavinia. 
** Why haven't you a yacht, Mr. Brag?" said Lady Lavinia. 
That question settled the affair : — Jack's little heart beat ninety 
to the minute. 
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'' Then Fanny and W co«titt«ied her ladysfaif^ ^^misht fetbafs: 
be favoured with a criiJ3^'' 

Aaotber palf itation ati a considAraUy* iMreaseA ralw.. 

'' For my pourC* 9aid h«r Udyda^ <^' l«ftB»frt bear^ri^taroeat- 
led comncm-placie people. Tbese,yo«ine wqa ajiei alk ¥erf treli, and 
they are people of rank, and siJAable^ audi al Aai^bHe I am, u^yott 
Imow, only excUed bf $oaia(im^pifmmtser---do»'^tj(mn^^ 

** EjKajcay^ ny My," ^id Jaek $ ^^ aftvaigbt ifi^ li^^i doswi^ w* 
no mistake^*' 

''No mktake !'\said hia« tadgr^^r-''*! haite M it ia faea y ea.^ 
Well then„ if you bad ^yachir " 

^* I hckve one,, m.^ Udj,." saiA Xack« 

" Have you ?" exclaimed her ladyship. 

« The pooh I— If69^tb«« aaaie^'' said; Jaeb^ ^4 oiAybMflfht 

her last night. Pooh l-^som^lilAagi b^p^oioft >i(iib an Sw/' 

'* An S !" said her lad^jship. 

'' An S r' said Fanny, tooUag U. Hnk^ widi a«) iMerest sock as 
slie would have felt i£ her eye&bdd^ r^stod iip^Ahis^ainiabie nother'^ 
tortoisesheU cat 

''Yes/' saidf Jack,, '<an S» aiMl na* wMakt : mA tfaBB«;Ae is, 
looking uncommon ni«e— all cegular .'' 

" That/' saidLady Lavinia/—" tliat.i£( Captaab— that's ih« bkw's 
name, Fa^ny, who was sa hm&m las( year fiar weaning yeUow 
liaots ?— Captain — Chii^tead^" 

" That's he," said lack. 

" Sbe^ is called ' The Psyx:h<»>' " said Im hiidysbjpk. 

"Well," ^aidBrag, "I hinted a* much." 

" Oh. 1 1 see," said her ladyship/;r-^' you avetam droU, Ws qa^ 
deligbX&l t Psyche witb an. S--ha, ha I --ho^ odd you are 1 A»t 
you have bought her ?" 

" Out and out/' said JacL 

This certainly was. not the fact ; boti the momenl). bao' lad^hip^ 
expressed her wish that he should bair^' ^ i^h£, bar ddsine, com- 
bined with his.own.wish to cpiaiify fov ltie< Glab^ determined bim. 
What she had discovered so esicacMiangljt droU^ in* his mode of spi- 
ling Psyjahe,, Jack could not makA ouA;. he naturalltf fikinyng^ 
kno,wing nothing, oi hisQJnui'knowlddgB^ of the tovely liv^^ Ihdy 
with papilionaceous wing^/ tbat her name! was wmttsn^ 9» it somid^ 
ed, andbj^ing, no more inclined to^favioaik her wM: the lotiw P at 
its beginning,, than he would have, been to> indulge^ Ptolemy or a* 
ptarmigan, wi^ a similar favour;, 

" She is. a v^ry pretty yaobt^" SQid'Famiy; 

"Delij^tad ^,bear you aay so," said Jaok. 

" What is bon complement ?'' aslled Lady Lavloiai 

"Whatl Mis» Fanny's compliment ?" saiAJiwA— «*i</biewry- 
thing to me !"--and he looked expressively. 
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'*No,'* imid Lady Lavlnia, '* Psyche's complement." 

''Ah I" said Jack, '' that's what 1 meaat---Mis0 H> complimeat 
10 Psyche." 

'' Oh, you are so droll !" said her ladyship, resolved to give her 
new lion or tiger a credit to which certainly be bad no claim what* 
ever : ** how many have you ?'* 

^' What 1" said Jack, wholly at a loss to answer aquestion, of 
the purport of which he had not iheislightest earthly compreheosios 
— <♦ eh 1 how many what f 

" Men, my aunt means," said Fanny. 

'' Men," said Jack t '' obi only my own man, my butlefi and two 
or three livery servants, and my glooms." 

^' Weil, you certainly are the most comical creature ki the worldl" 
aaid Lady Lavinia ; * * you will misunderstand everything one say » ^ 
«o odd--isn't he, Fanny ? What number of men have you for your 
yacht? There now, you can't make a joke of that*' 

^* Oh, the yadit 1" said Jack ; ^' why, to t#ll you the truth, wy 
louiy, till Wagley comes back I ean't exactly «ay : he has what be 
calls the selling of her \ and--*so I put it all into Wagley'a hand^ ; 
and he will manage it all, smack smooth, and no mistake." 

^' He is a nice young man," said Lady Lavioia, fsigbing, ^' but he 
hasn't a bit of sentiment about him." 

'' Indeed 1" said Jack, not m the least understanding what her 
ladyship meant, ^'that's a very «ad business.'^ 

^*I don't eare fri)out it," said her ladyship, '^beca^ I don't 
feet that aort of interest in him whieh geniwi, or talent, or ev\^ 
eecentric^y exeites in my mind. He is a distant connexion of mine, 
and therefore I cherish him, although, as I tell him, he is horridly 
luigallam about his yacht. I think when * The Psyche' U in com- 
mission, her master will not be so cross." 

'Tm sure," said Jack, ^*l shall be happy to tend her %q your 
ladysh^> whenever you and Miss Fanny like to q/d out in h$ft" 

^* Ohr said Fnnny, *nhafs worse Ann Lord Wagtey t'-what 
will the sail be without your society, Mr, Brag t" 

'' You are uncommon kind," aaid lack. 

<' I only speak for my aunt," said Fanny. 

*^ My dear child," said Lady Lavinia, '' I can speak for wysidf, 
thank you I —Have you been long on the turf, Mr. Brag T 

^'Ever since my father was put under it, ina'am,'' said Jack : 
<^ but I think i shall giTO it up now, marry, and settto^lhdit'a the 
plain, and no mistake.'' 

<^ Most rationally resolved," said her fedyship. 

** There's only one hitch, my lady," <aid Jack*— ^^ I must get 
-some other body's consent as well as my own." 

I shoiAd think th^ no difficulty," «a!d Lady LaTinia. 
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''You are very good, my lady/' said Jack, looking silly and shy, 
and feeling sure that he had made a regular hit. 

''For my part/* said Lady Lavinia, "I believe I am not a fair 
judge of the comforts and blessings of a married life, for never 
certainly had woman so happy a lot. My poor Henry was certainly 
one of the kindest of husbands I Our felicity was destroyed in the 
third year of our union 'by his untimely death. 1 believe — dear 
Fanny does not recollect him— I believe there never was a happier 
couple. Fanny dear, go into the drawing-room, and show it to 
Mr. Brag!" 

Jack, who, like his friend Lord Wagley, had not a bit of sentiment 
about him, could by no means enter into the sort of feeling exhi- 
bited by Lady Lavinia towards the memory of her departed hus- 
band, who had. been deposited in the family vault of all the Orle- 
bars for' the last fourteen years ; but " in course," as he would 
have said, without knowing, or even guessing what it was he was 
going to see, he followed the fair Fanny into the room/ in which 
was deposited an ebony case, the doors of which she slowly opened, 
and exhibited to his sight the portrait of a. stout, fresh-coloured 
young man, dressed in the uniform of some volunteer corps of ca- 
valry, wearing flashes, with a profusion of well-powdered hair 
fluttering in the breeze, as he stood without his hat, leaning his 
left arm on the saddle of his horse, which pawed the ground behind 
him,— his right hand resting on the hilt of his sword. 

Jack looked at it. Fanny observed that it was considered a good 
likeness. Jack made a little. noise between a hem and a grunt, 
took out his pocket-handkerchief, blew his nose ;— Fanny shut up 
the case. 

" Well," said Lady Lavinia, as he returned to the garden, " you 
have seen it." 

" Yes^ my lady," said Jack — '' fine man. Bo you happen to re- 
collect where he got that bright bay which he is a leaning upon? 
It 's as like one that I have got down at my little place in Surrey, as 
one pea to another." 

"No, Mr. Brag,'' said her ladyship, "I recollect nothing but 
my own sad loss ; the. accessories to the likeness have no interest 
for me." 

" The gentleman was in the army," said Jack, who was terribly 
puzzled what to say, and above all felt the greatest difficulty in 
pronouncing the name of the dear departed, seeing that it was by 
no means euphonic. What he ha4 said, however, was fatal to his 
own tranquillity for the next hour or two. 

Lady Lavinia had fallen in love with Mr. Newbiggen when she 
was eighteen or nineteen, he being the son of a most respectable 
man, who kept what is called " an everything shop" in a fashion-* 
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able watering-place at which her ladyship and her noble father 
happened to be staying. 

This attachment, which at the first blush certainly seems as little 
sentimental as may be, was struggled with, by the gentle Lavinia, 
in vain. Her efforts to conquer it brought on a severe illness ; and 
a confession made to her indulgent parent the Earl of Scredington^ 
whose only child she was, obtained from him his sanction to the 
match, under certain circumstances, and upon certain conditions. 
The first condition was, that Mr. Newbiggen the elder should 
retire from trade, and establish himself as a private gentleman in 
some part of England, as far distant as possible from his then resi- 
dence, and that no intercourse was to be allowed between the fa- 
milies after the marriage : this was a hard and heart-breaking sti- 
pulation for Henry's mother ; however, his lordship made consi- 
derable pecuniary sacrifice to induce the old folks to accede to it, 
and they accordingly retired from business into Yorkshire. 
' The next condition was, that as Mr. Newbiggen*s name would 
devolve upon Lady Lavinia Orlebar, and be thus connected for 
ever with that highly honourable house, he should forthwith re- 
pair to London, and put Clarencieux, or some of his co-mates in 
arms, in possession of whatever family facts or anecdotes he could 
collect,, in order that, previous to the marriage, he might get his 
genealogy properly arranged to meet the public eye, so as to give a 
weight and respectability to the name of Newbiggen, which it ap- 
peared very considerably to want. These stipulations having been 
complied with, Lord Scredington got Mr. Newbiggen into the vo- 
lunteer cavalry of his own county, and converted him into a captain 
with the least possible delay: it was in the uniform of this rank he 
had been painted, and the picture and the pedigree were the con- 
stant subjects of Lady Lavinia's conversation with every fresh ac- 
quaintance she made. The merits and amiability of her lost Henry 
W'ere never rehearsed without an immediate reference to his family 
tree, a perusal of which would unquestionably establish the anti- 
quity and aristocracy of his family, and put at rest at once any hints 
or innuendoes of an inferiority disparaging to the Orlebars. 

** Perhapis, Mr. Brag," said her ladyship, '^ as you are so good as 
to take an interest in our family afEairs, you would like to look at 
Mr. Newbiggen's tree ? Fanny dear, open the box, and let Mr. Brag 
see it ; it is most beautifully got up, and does infinite credit to the 
Heralds* College.'* 

Jack's ideas were now greatly confused. What Mr. Newbiggen's 
tree was, puzzled him greatly ; and when he saw the ample parch- 
ment removed from its resting-place, his perplexity was very little 
reduced: 

Butler says, '< A herald calls himself a king, because he has au- 
thority to hang, drawy and quarter — arms: for, assuming a juris- 
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diction over the distributive titles of honour, as far as words extend, 
he gives himself as great a latitude that way, as other inagbtrates 
use to do where they have authority, and would enlarge it as far as 
they can. It is true he can make no lords, nor knights, of himself, 
but as many sguires and gentlemen as he pleasee^ and adopt them 
into what faniily they have a mind. 

His dominions abound with all sorts of cattle, fish, and fowl, and 
all manner of manufactures, besides whole fields of gold and silver, 
which he magnificently bestows upon his followers. The language 
he uses is barbarous, as being but a dialect of pedlar's French, or 
the Egyptian, though of a loftier sound, and in its propriety affecting 
brevity, as the other does verbosity* 

' ' His business is like that of all the schools,'to make plain things 
hard with perplexed methods and insignificant terms, and thon ap- 
pear learned in making them plain again* He professes arms, — 
hot for war, but for ornament ; and yet makes the basest thmga in 
Ibe world weapons of worshipful bearings. He is wiser than the 
fellow who sold his ass and kept the shadow for his own use, for 
he sells the shadow (that is, the picture) and keeps the ass himself. 
His chief province is at funerals, where he commands in chief, 
marshals the trisiitiie irritamentay and, like a gentleman-sewer to 
the worms, serves up the feast with all punctual formality. He is 
a kind of necromancer, and can raise the dead out of their graves, 
and make them marry and give birth to people of whom they never 
even heard in their lifetime. 

'* His coat is like the king of Spain's dominions^r-'all skirts, and 
liangs as loose about him ; and his nedi is the waist, like die picture 
ofNobbdy, with his breeches fastened to his collar. He will sell 
the head, or the single joint of a beast, or fowl, as dear as tbe whole 
body— like a pig's head in Bartholomew Fan" ; and after, put off t.he 
rest to his customers at tbe same rate. His arras, beii^ utt^y 
<out of use in war since guns came up, have been trandated to dishes 
And cups, as the ancients used their precious stones, according to 
the poet, ' Gemmas a4 pocula transfert a fj^adiis^* and since arelike 
to decay every day more and more, for since he gave citifteas coats 
«f arms, gendemea have made bold to take their letters ^f nartL by 
'^way of reprisal. Tbe hangman has a recipe to mar aU his work in 
a moment; for, by nailing the wrong end of a 'scutcheon upwanis 
upon a gibbet, aU the honour and geotatity extinguishes of itsetf, 
like a candle that is held with the flame downwards. Other ar jbs 
are niade for tbe spilling of blood; but his <Naly purify-and deanse 
it, like scurvy-grass ; for a small dose taken by his prescription, 
will refine tbiat which is as base and gross as bull's blood, (w^ioh 
the Athenians used to poison withal) to any degree of purtty •" 

Budep's desoripdon is somewhat elaborated, and in jwamaH de- 
«c^iUib«rai ia its refteotions upoft theCoHecn: biU; if be could 



have seea the gene^log; of the deceased Mr. Newhaggea, whatever 
he might have fouad to justify some part of bis observatioDfr, ho 
could not have failed to admire the mingled boldness and ingenuity 
with which it had been manufactured. 

ia^ ^nced his eje over the parehmeAt^ and wasi'goiBg to make 
some particularly absurd remark,^ whea Lady Lavioia desired 
Fanny to give him " the papers" to read. 

' * I should like you to logk over them/' said her ladyship. ' f Fasny 
dear, let us leave Mr« Braj^ for a little ;-^*-^iid then we wiU go ta tn 
hischeoiu" 

Sajiog whicby the ladiii^ retired; Lady Lavinia affceliDg lo be 
greatly afEoetedy i* order to give CMir bero the epporteaii; of iafiiMniH 
iii^hiinyselfwiib respect to the anceatry of b^ bile biii4iaiid» a eours^ 
whicb^ as baa already been cbserved, sbe invariably adapted^ is 
order to confute and confound any reports — ^which naebievoiiif 
people were but teo ready lo eirecdate— tending to disparage the 
respeetabilky of lIlU. Neiirbigg^^ er, wlM she aiofe disliliMl»'-*«* 
misref^eseal the cbaracter oi be« afleetiM for hbo^ from whidi 
their union resoUed^ 

Brag opened the sort of ll& pwiphlet vloeh bad bee* dettvered 
to him ; W be eerlaiiUy did net think ef its contents. His eyee 
rested or the Psyebe» and bis thoughts reverted to the sitatemeat he 
had made, as regarded its purchase^ te Lady Lavinia-^then K> the 
advantages to be derived froiB her patronage— the* tbe posribiMty 
of bis election into tbe Club ;— in sbort» be felt hioself upon the 
edge of a precipiee,-^he must either jump boldly ^ dear his present 
difficulties^ and land upon higher ground ;— or ^'be for ever 
&irn," and be felt, above all, that be had no time to lose. 

Having lumed all bis awn personal affairs in 1ms mind, be pro« 
eeeded to read the hoaeurable record which he held in his hand. 

Newbiggen of BtniiirLESFORi>. 

This ancient and henoiirable famMy is deacended from Hago de 
Hoaques, one of the followers of King William the Conqueror^ who 
married^ on the 19th of August 1058, Hermengilda, Duchess of 
Coutance, daughter of Reginald d'Evreux^ by Margaret, great"* 
niece of the Emperor Charlemagne. * ^ 

After the Conquest v^e find tbe family of de Hoaques settled in 
Kent. 

Stephen de Hoaques, of Tenterdev, married, March the 6thy 
1108, Emma, daughter of Sir Trystram Dimnier» by Florence, 
daughter and co-heiress of Kobert Chittenden, vrho was after-^ 
wards knighted by King Henry the Firsts on the *tb of September 
1119, in memory of the great services he had rendered to his late 
queen Matilda, daughter of Malcolm king of Scotland, virho died 
on the 1 St of the preceding May. 
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Stephen had seventeen ch9dren by his ynte, nine of whom sur- 
vived him. He died April 1, 1151, having been married forty-three 
years. He was succeeded by 

Stephen de Hoaques, who assumed the name of Hoadey , of Ten- 
terden, born Aarch &, 1109. He married Alice, daughter of Sir 
Walter Fysheton, of Cromlie in the county of Huntingdon ; and by 
her, who died July 7, 1162, he had 

Margaret, married to Sir Hugh Gamstock, afterwards created 
Baron Gamstock, who died without issue. 

Of the younger branches of the family of Hoaques there are no 
distinct records. One son, it is believed, was educated for the 
church, became a cardinal, and was proposed for the Tiara ; an- 
<}ther rose to great eminence in the state; and the youngest sister 
went to France, where she espoused a' French nobleman of the 
highest rank. 

Stephen Hoaxley survived his wife Alice but three years, having 
' deceased on the 9th of March, 1165. On bis death, it appears that 
the family estates at Tenterden were sold; for in the year 1169 we 
find the ancient manor-house of Homebag, or Hommbug, in the pos- 
session of Stephen Newcome, of whose genealogy a long account is 
given by Lyall, in his ** Researches,'* His wife was great-great- 
great-grand-daughter of Owen Glmdrwg, anear relation of Eglmd, 
who was some time Prince Of P6wys. 

By this lady Mr. Newcome had a numerous family, who subse- 
quently quitted Kent, and settled in the neighbourhood of Leicester.' 
His third son was created a baron, in the year 1238, by Henry the 
Third, whose queen stood sponsor to his only daughter, Eleanor, 
who was named after her illustrious godmother. She was born 
November 11, 1240; and married. May 6, 1259, WynkindeNe- 
thersole, to whom her large fortune devolved, upon the death of 
her father, on the 8th of August, 1271. 

The Lady de Nethersole survived her husband, and married a 
second time, on the 12th of Mai^ch 1279, the first-cousin of her 
former husband, — Bertram de Nethersole, by whom she had se- 
veral children. This branch of the family intermarried with the 
Mowbrays, Herings, Russells, Spencers, Fitzwalters, Courtenays, 
and various other noble houses. 

In the reign of George the Second the family of the Nethersoles 
were possessed of considerable landed property in Gloucestershire, 
of which county Mr. Isaac Nethersole was foreman of the grand 
jury in the year 1759. His daughter Anne, by Margaret Alicia, 
firstrcousin to the Honourable Patrick O'Callaghan, of Sculduddery 
in the county of Tipperary, married, June 9th, 1754, Sir Thomas 
Walkinghame, knight and alderman of the city of London, who 
bad by her, 
Thomasy — ^Died young : 
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Anne,— Born May 1762 ;— married, December 21, 1778, John 
Hogmore, of Bilberry, in the county of Gloucester, who, dying, be- 
queathed his paternal estates to his nephew George Stamford Bam- 
ford Hogmore, Esq. ; from whom a portion of them descended, 
by purchase, to the present owner, Isaac John Newbiggen, of 
Bumblesford, Esq. now the representative of that respectable and 
ancient family. 

Mr. Newbiggen marriefd, July 7, 1779, Miss Margaret Tibbs, of 
a very ancient and highly honourable family in Cumberland, by 
whom he has issue, — 

Henry Theophilus Newbiggen, born May 12, 1784*, a captain in 
the Flimsy volunteer corps of cavalry, a vestryman of the parish 
of Gammonby , and one of the trustees of the Puddlesford turnpika- 
road; married, February 14, 1810, the Lady Lavihia AnneEli- 
zabieti) Catharine Jemisetta Orlebar, only surviving daughter of 
the Right Honourable Francis John Earl of Scredington, by whom 
he has no issue. 

Arms. Sa. a fesse engrailed Or, between three CoflPee-biggens 

proper. 
Crest. The sun in splendour, rising from clouds, all ppr. 
Mono. * ' Begin anew ." 

Quartering s. 

Ftsheton. Bummer. 

Gamstogk. Glmdrwg. 

Howard. Boteler. 

RussEL. De Courgy. 

Spekger. Montmorency. 

courtenay. fitzallan. 

Murray. Nethersole . 

Campbell. Tibbs. 

Percy. Gammon. 

Country Seats — Bumblesford Grange, Yorkshire. Newbiggen 

House, Kent. 
Town Residence — ^Lower Brook Street. 

Jack had scarcely finished this valuable specimen of heraldic 
research, brought to such an obvious and satisfactory conclu»on, 
before the ladies returned to summon him to luncheon, where, as 
the after-part of the day is destined to be rather eventful tohim, 
we will leave him, and begin a fresh chapter for fresh occurrences. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



It was late before Lord Wagley returned from his cruise. He 
had been to Soutbamptw; and Brag was anxiously awaiting his ar- 



rival to lalk orer the affair of the yacht, wlieii, m he 4sanie aahore, 
he beheld his lordship acoompauied in bis boat by a stran(j;er . Ua^ 
der the peculiar circnmstances io which he was placed, every new- 
comer awakeoed his a{^reheDsioas lest somethiag should MuUr 
which might aulitate against his electioa iato the Club^ bow reu*- 
dered an object of first-rate importance to him by the eipresaiodi 
of Lady Lavinia's wishes regarding "The Psyche." 

The boat touched the sloping ehautsi^ and my lord leiqped on 
ahore : the stranger followed. Hislordshq^ hailed Jack io his usaal 
friendly and familiar manner — so far all was right, imd '^ao mis- 
take." He next tntroducid the etraager to him witii a greater eir 
of empressement than appeared to Jack absolutely aecessary : the 
maoaer iaiplied that they woald become extreaaely iaikiai^-HMr 
rViher that drcaoBtaiices eomebow connected ibeir {ales» the trae 
meaning aod extent of which Mr* Srag could not. clearly coaipre- 
bend. 

"My dear Brag," said his lordship, " this is Mr. Leveret, my 
solicitor aad friend." 

Jack bowed in his best fashion, but there was something in the 
expression of the newcomer's countenance which puzzled hia^ 

" His visit," continued bis lordship, " ts one which mingles ba* 
siness with pleasure. He tells me tbataome infernal farmer down 
at that place Wigglesford, or Wagglesferd, or whatever it is called, 
has given notice of action about our trespassing in the steeple- 
chase, and that you, like myself, are one of the defendants : —have 
you heard of it before?" 

" Heard of itV* said Jack ; '* all I heard of it was, that a queer- 
looking chap came into one of my apartments at the hotel at East- 
bourne, and gave me along slip ot paper looking like an overgrown 
checque, and told me something about a trespass ; in course,! took 
it: and when I asked him what next I was to do, he told me to 
put it in my pocket, which accordingly I did, and never meant to 
trouble my hejsid about it any more one way or another^ and no 
mistake." 

" It is fortunate," said Mr. Leveret, "that! have run down to 
see his lordship upon the point : there are seven defendants In- 
cluded in the action, and whatever may be the result, you, sir, 
should be at least put upon a footing with the others." 

** In course,*' said Jack: ** what must I do ihent" 

*' In the first place," said Leveret, " we must puttn an appear- 
ance ; but that, such is the benign character of the English law, 
would have been done for you by a fiction, which would, involun- 
tarily on your part, carry you forward in the case ; but as I am 
here, if you will tell me whom your professional advisers are, I can 
eemmuaicale with them^ mad fnakn the thing perfeot easy." 
^'I tmm ao profiMiiottal adviawr/ md iaak^^' escept Mt.^ofh 
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my apothecary, and I )ia?en*t much need of him. I Itnd air and 

exercise " 

*^ You misunderstand me, sir/' said Leveret— '' I mean a legal 
adviser." 

** I never had such a thing in my life," said Jack, "and don't 
know where to find one." 

"Put your affairs into Leveret's hands," said Lord Wagley ; "you 
will find him a man of honour, and a most agreeable companion : iiis 
advice upon any point, whether professional or not, is invaluaUe*" 
"Your lordship does me too much honour," said Leveret. " J 
am sure I shall be extremely happy to do anything in my power to 
serve any friend of your lordBhip's." 

*' Ift course 1 shall be too happy," said Jack ; " so, if you please, 
we *11 consider that settled." 
Leveret bowed again. 

*• Shall we be very considerably smashed,** said Lord Wagley, 
*< in this absurd business?" 

" It is impossible at present, my lord," said Leveret, " to judge 
how things will turn out. A verdict against us, I look upon to be 
inevitable. But I am told that the plaintiff, Grindlestone, has taken 
up the matter not half so much upon the ground of the trespass, as 
because the newspapers stated the property trespassed on, to be- 
long to Mr. Brag. ^This has nettled him; besides, he has a wife, 
who has taken olftence at something which my new and excellent 
friend has done, and who, as t hear, has worried him into tbiii 
action accordingly." 

" That 's just it," said Jack ; ** the female sex are always at the 
bottom of everything. I certsdnly do recollect her, at the time we 
were looking over the country thereabouts; and I suppose it was 
because I did not pay my compliments to her in a more— what you 
call— slap-up manner,that she got cantankerous." 

** Why," said Leveret, smiling, " the story which I have heard, 
sir, does not impute any backwardness on your part. I . have 
seen Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, and Shackleton, of f ump Court, 
Tenipl6,^at least Mr. Tatlock, who manages this case for the 
house, — and I really believe the whole thing originates Jn some 
petty spite." 

** Petticoat spite, according to your version?" said Lord 
Wagley ; " but don't you think. Leveret, we might compromise 
the affair?" 

** Compromise, my lord," said Leveret, " is the last thing I 
should recommend : it is never satisfactory, even in the best of 
cases. A matter referred to atbitration, let it be decided how it 
may, convinces nobody— pleases nobody. No: I should say, let it 
go into Court : we shall retain Sir Frederick, Sir William, and two 
or threie more of the best " 
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'' What l-«to defend this thing?'' said Lord Wagley. 
" To be sure, my lord," said Leveret. '" We then fight them 
double-handed : by retaining the good ones, we not only get them 
ourselves, but hinder them from obtaining their services. We'll 
give them the Attorney and Solicitor-General, if they choose 
to have them; but it is everything to nail the talent:— that's it, 
my lord." 
'* And what damages will they get?" said Lord Wagley. 
'* There 's no accounting for the fancies of juries," said Leveret: 
-^*' may Be twenty pounds— may be five hundred. Li point of fact, 
the question is one simply of trespass, by which no positive mis- 
chief has been done, and therefore no special damages can be sought: 
it is a mere thing of right, and Mrs. Grindlestone, who sticks up for 
her husband's privileges, is as I have already said, the great inciting 
cause of the proceeding." 

Jack was by no means pleased with the pertinaciousness with 
which Mr. Leveret adhered to his opinion as to the share Mrs. 
Grindlestone had in the lawsuit, because he well recollected having 
been extremely civil, as he called it, to the lady, who was a re- 
markable pretty woman, free in her manner, and lively in her con- 
versation ; but who, for that very reason, did not exactly admire 
the conduct which our little hero had been pleased to adopt in the 
course of the only dialogue which passed between them, and in 
which Jack had thought proper to suit the action to the word, and 
endeavour to make himself most particularly agreeable by a prac^ 
tical illustration of his tender feelings towards her. Of this tite-^ 
tite Jack had never said one syllable to anybody ; and, now that 
the animosity of the lady exhibited itself in so violent and re- 
vengeful a manner he thought it q^iite as well to keep his secret, 
and endeavour to impress the minds of the lord and the lawyer 
with the notion that her anger had been excited rather by his 
neglect of her advances, than his own presumption and imper- 
tinence. 

Thie conversation, as far as law was concerned^soon terminated. 
Jack was regularly put under Leveret's care, and with the appear- 
ance of dinner ended all farther discussion. 'Everything was en 
train; the matter was in Leveret's hands, and nothing could be 
better ; and Jack, who, so long as he got rid of anything unpleasant 
at the moment, cared little for results, tried back upon the con- 
fident assertion of the clerk of Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, and 
Shackleton, that he need not trouble himself any more about it; 
and out of this assurance, and the gaiety and ease with which his 
newly acquired acquaintance and councillor spoke of the busi- 
ness, he derived so much satisfaction, that when the wine had twice 
or thrice circulated after dinner, he felt as light as air, and per- 
fectly careless of consequences. 
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The moment he had acquired confidence enough to revert to 
his favourite — his engrossing topic^ he resumed his observations 
on ^' The Psyche'* — his desire to have a yacht— his special desire 
to have that particular yacht. 

*' Well>" said Lord Wagley, ** nothing can come off more op- 
portunely : Leveret knows all the circumstances of the case, 
and how I come to have the selling of her. If you like to 
have her. 111 make it perfectly easy to you: you shall give me 
a bill at your own date; and I would not^ I declare to you, 
press the things only I know she i3 a bargain ;^n fact, a bank- 
note." 

" Your lordship is very good," said Jac)c. ** I own I don't know 
much of yachting — ^but she looks a good-un; and I have more 
reasons than one for wishing to be — eh?— you know." 

'' I understand/' said his lordship. ** And now I tell you what 
—Leveret and you talk it over to-morrow; whatever he thinks fair 
about it, I agree to, now. He can act rather as a mutual friend 
than a lawyer,— and so — ^you settle it all between you : he knows 
what Ghipstead gave for her, and the circumstances under which 
she iis to be sold— so, there now — " 

^* I shall be too happj^to 6p anything in my power, said Leveret, 
who was a remarkably gentlemanlike man, and evidently well-dis- 
posed towards his noble client and his curious guest. 

*^ I fancy," said Lord Wagley, whose great object was to sell 
the yacht, " *The Psyche' will not be long without a mistress— eh. 
Brag? . You are always dangling, I see,' at Lady Lavmia's." 

'^ Uinph I" said Jack — ^' I like that sort of isocietyi Somehow she 
knows a great deal of one thing and another — and is uncommon 
good-natured to me : as for Miss Hastings, she is what I call a re- 
gular beauty, and no mistake.'* 

'' Yes," said Lord Wagley, ** handsome enough, but poor, and 
over head and ears in love with an author,— one of her aunt's 
lions, who writes poetry—* Sonnets to her Eyebrow/— and reads it 
to her, when he can find an opportunity. The Lady Lavinia likes 
to have him at her little parties, because he has got a name ; but 
she has expressed her opinion pretty clearly to Miss Fanny as to 
the nature of her acquaintance— talks first of his merits and accom- 
plishments, then of his want of money and the precariousness of 
authorship,— prohibits her niece from entertaining anything but 
a platonic friendship for him, and then invites him, night after 
night, to recite poems and sing love-songs for the amusement of 
her visiters. Lady Lavinia herself has a large income ; but Fanny^ 
who is a daughter of her only sister, who died young, and soon 
after her marriage, has but little : the whole bulk of the property 
went to the present Lord Scredington, who was a nephe^ of the 
late earl. My beUef is/' added bis lordship, ^* that Lady Lavinia, 
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althongh she is my fifteenth coa£»n, or some such thing, wqidd be 
nothing loth to become a wife s^gain." 

"Yet," said Jack, delighted vith whstt he heard, '* sl^e (alk^ a 
great deal of her firsL*' 

" To be sure," said his lordship ; " she thinks, by showing 
how deTOtfsd she was to him, to induce somebody to be hi3 sucr 
cessor. And now 1 11 tell you what my further opinion is,— that 
she will change her name within three months of your possessing 
« The Psyche.' " 

<< I think she has a turn for marrying," said Jack, who was 
putting his head into the trap which his two friends had set for him, 
as kindly as possible, ** and I don't know why she shouldn't,— 'she 's 
a sensible, agreeable, creechur ; and I think her little parties-r-^ 
least the two nights 1 have been there— uncommon plea^nt*?^ 
and no mistake."' 

As the conversation proceeded, Jack warmed, and at la§t t^iey 
went the length of drinking the health of tho future ipistress c^ 
** The Psyche," accompanied with remarks and observations which 
settled the pointy, and unequivocally alluded to the individual lady; 
and this, and an' expression of Lord Wagley's decided conviction 
that JadL would be a member of the Yapbt Club before be was a 
Week older, sent him to bed perfectly happy, and utterly fprgetr 
ful of every thinj^ disagreeable that had passed iiu]ring the )$^ 
||ionth. 

This may seeni strange when the naturq of these occurrences ji 
taken into calculation ; but that which is stranger «till, is th^ facf 
that, for once in his life, Jack was not entirely piistakep in t^e ef- 
fect he had produced. ILady ]Lavini^ really thought him a ^ fine 
man.' She saw that hp yf^s pot particularly learped, but i^be 
\hought him vivacious and agreeable : ^pch ],houghts having gained 
possession of her mind^becaiise, of the three d^ys ly^hjch had elapsed 
since he was first presented to her, (wq and fL h^lf l^a^ \>^^n d6vptp4 
to her. 

Ip the morning, Leveret and Mr. Brag had their final consultat]|[||i 
pn the subject of the yacht* They went on bp^Vd : ^^ck poked 
about«in every hole and corner, looked ^it fjvery p^irt of her with 
that sort of waggisl^ curiosity which a monkey might be supposed 
^ exhibit under siipilar cirpumsitances. The paptain, ^s Chjpstead's 
^kipper was called, pointed out all her peirfectioi^s, and expfitiated 
upon her sailing ({uaUties, ^1} of which i^as, ^^ the reader may 
Imagine^ Greek to our hero; ^ho, nevertheless, was captivated 
with tlie apcommodation she possessed, and which, while she w9^ 
lying iri the harbour ^s steady and a$ even upon her keel as Saint 
Pau!*s Cathedral on its foundations^ seemed to hip) ^tr^ight up, 
right down, and no mistake. 
Fpur m,en jind the capt^iin woul4 be a c^pit^ coppleipi^t fof 
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l^w; 9q4 tb^ efiptain, wbp had heen §ve year3 with Lord Flipflap 
before he eng^g^d with Captain Chipstead, w^ a treasure and ^ 
host In hiiQself. The thing was clearly settled ; a man opce bipen 
with a f^ncy, has only to be cherished and encouraged ^ little,: and 
he U sure tp put into execution the most absurd possible prpjecj, 
A fiat in ft bpwj, in the middle of a duck-pond, could nQ\, be pjore 
cpippjetely opt of hpr element than J^ck Brag in a yacht; bm \he 
jpopceit, the ftmbition^ and, above all, the hope of overcoming a)} 
obstacl^s by risiog higher thgn he ever yet had attempted, confirmed 
him in tho undertaking ; and having partakei^ of some luncheoip 
Whighi l^ord Waglpy had ordered to be prepared on bo^rd, and 
having liri^nlc success to yachting several times oyer» be pressed 
his l^in4 frjend I^everet^s handi W tokep of th^ qoncjusipn of bi^ 
bargaiR, aod was put on s))ore at the '^Fountain/' owner of *' Thp 
psyqhe/' for which he wfts to give a bill a|; two mppths for eight 
hi^ndr^d pppod^f-^^ cirQumstance not of the slightest earthly iigr 
portance, l^ecftH^e, as l^ord Wagl&y had s^id the nighl befipre, ^nd 
tbp oaptain an4 the attorne.y had repeated in the morning, ^))e w^ 
as gpod aj$ ft bankrnpte for that money, the great struggle abopt 
her belfig, Yfl^Q wa§ to possess h^r ; so that gny day in the week t)^ 
could di^poaie pf heri apd get abmidapce of thanks for sparing h^r, 
tord W9Bl^y wa§ out sailing ; ipdeed, bis lordship appp^f p4 
. part^ularly ^n^ioujs not to hp^vp apy persopa) share iq piakiug \}j^ 
$^rgaip, Acpprdingly, Jack and the lawyer whiled away time,Trr 
first by calling at Lady Lavini^s and then climbiog the hiU by 
Northwpod-Park fiate, and thep, by strolling alpng the ypad to- 
jf^i^d^ NewRprt; their conversation turning chiefly on pantiqal 
patter 3| pppp which Mr.Levepet Vvas very little better ipforrped 
than his client. Having concjpded their excprsion, they strolled 
back sigain, enquired >t the ^prppike about son^e shorter road 
liomevrafd, qpd ?ft last fpund themselves opce more op the Parade, 
. Th^re tl^py ipet L^dy Lavini^ and Fapny, there Jack formftUy 
aniiouqcdd the pprchase he had Pmdp, apd there received her 
}^4y»hig'^ cppiplimepts and Gongr^tu^tiops op the evept: therp 
too they found Mr. Selwyn, the devoted admirer of j^is^ H^stipgs, 
apd it t^k bpt^ few moments to perceive that their affepuo^i was 
recipTOp^l f but, ^s has already f>een observed^ the pretensjonp 
of fbe young €^uthpf we?*e rigidly discountenanced by Lady I^vipia, 
who, having besieged and ipiplored him into being her visitor, ha4 
Jsecoipe most ftnxious to get rid of him without the eclat of dismis- 
sing plover, and above all, without souring the temper of his musp, 
and pi^obably inducing something from his pen which might piako 
her upcomfortable for the rest of her life. 

A sjirewed old lady long since dead, once expressed her opinion 
to me that, in a worldly point of view, it was much better to be 
feared tb^P loved ip society. That Selwyp was popplar, find 
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even belored, there can be no doubt, but that ^th all his gentle- 
ness and gaiety, he possessed the power of making ** the galled 
jade wince," is equally true; and although it is farthest from my 
thoughts to hint that any such character could be justly appro- 
priated to Lady Lavinia Newbiggen, still she felt that she had weak 
points, and had no desire that her blots should be hit by so able 
a master. Thus she was poised between the fear of giving him 
offence, and wishing most devoutly that he would take it. To carry 
this point she had formed a scheme, which she eventually put into 
execution, with what success the reader will hereafter know. 

In the course of four or five days, during which Jack, whb had 
taken a great fancy to Leveret, and took his opinion upon every 
point, our hero, was actually put into possession of * The Psyche,* 
• in consideration of his acceptance. That he was not at present to 
be balloted for at the Club, arose from some regulation as to the 
meeting of an adequate number of members, or some other reason, 
which Wagley most plausibly gave, his object merely being to' dis- 
pose of the craft. Jack's dismay, however, when he found that 
the distinguished burgee which formed one of her chiefest orna- 
ments while fluttering at her topmast head, was to be dowsed so 
soon as she ceased to be the property of Captain Chipstead, was 
great ; and his nervousness when he w^nt on board and, while 
looking over her sails with a nautical eye, which were bent for his 
inspection, felt the influence of her Pearl-like mainsail, even under 
the lee of the houses, was most remarkable^ 

Wagley had strenuously advised him to retain the captain and 
erew : — " couldn 't do better." This advice he implicity followed, 
and proceeded to endeavour to elicit from this merman and his fol- 
lowers^ what he ought farther to do. 

<^It depends greatly on gentlemen's fancies, sir," said Bung, the 
captain : '^ some likes one thing, and some another. I suppose 
you'll take longish trips, sir? she's as fine a sea-boat as ever 
swam ;— lies like a duck on the water." *' Yes," said Jack, " Yes, 
I shall go out and about like the others, you know-^-all straight up, 
and right down, — and no mistake." 

''What I mean is, sir," said Bung, (evidently a relation pf the 
truly nautical Gowes family, the Corks,) '' some gentlemen likes to 
have everything reg'lar ship-shape— just as one as if we was aboard 
of a man-o '-war. If you likes to have ' Psyche ' kept in that man- 
ner, — all, as I calls it, slap-up, — these four men don 't mind pu- 
nishment : — ^they've got their Guernsey. shirts all worked, you see, 
with her name upon them, as likewise upon their hats ; and if she's 
to be handled like a king's-cutter, they don't value the ^cat' of a 
farden. Here, Bill, you come aft; — show the gentleman your 
frock." 

Accordingly a regular fine-looking Yectan stepped up to Jack 
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and exhibited to him his hat and striped frock, whereupon /wer^ 
worked in the one instance, and painted in the other, — the letters 
PSYCHE, the which exhibition astonished Jack not ^ little, it being 
the first time he had ascertained that such was the mode of spelling 
Mrs. Cupid's name,*— a circumstance which might have been as- 
certained by any more observant, person than Bung, inasmuch as 
Mr. Brag, after looking at t^ie olqect before him, repeated in a 
tone sufficiently audible to have attracted * ears polite,*— ** Psyche, 
—what the deuce does that mean ?" 

''I should in course,*' said Brag to his captain, ^Mike to have 
her uncommon smart, — and all that ; but I don't understand what 
you mean about the men not caring for the ' cat.'" 

^' What I mean, sir," said Bung, '^ is, that among the tip-toppers 
of -our. squadron, them as we call the moon-rakers, and angel-<iis» 
turbers, — they keep up reg'lar navy discipline, and whenever a 
man gets intosticated in regard of liquor,— goes ashore without 
leave, — stays ashore after his leave, is out, or does anything lub- 
berly, they has him seized up to a grat^g, and gives him ^ a couple 
of dozen 1'" 
^^ A couple of dozen what ?" said Jack. 
''Lashes, sir," said Bung. 
** And do they stand it?" asked Jack. 

^* It's all matter of agreement in the outset," said Bung. ''It's 
a 'regular understood thing ia a smart craft, — five pounds a flog- 
ging ; — that's the pirice, sir ; and some of the nobs here, as is what 
they thinks unconvnon slap-up, stumps to the tune of two or three 
hundred a year a-piece, to support discipline : howsomever, here, 
in this bit of a thing, itarn't likely we should never come to that ; 
only I mention it at first, because it's always considered in the 
wages." 

'' Bit of a thing I" muttered Jack, who felt, while he was begin- 
ning to get extremely uncomfortable on the deck of his yacht, him- 
self scarcely second to Nelson, and 'The Psyche' not at all inferior 
to ' The Victory.' " No,— no," said he, **I shan't want that sort 
of thing. I shall take it easy, and have no floggings.^' . 

** I suppose," said Bung, "you would like to get what's wanting 
in the way of stores aboard as soon as possible." 

"Stores I" said Jack, and his mind reverted to^he shop''t'd 
rather have moulds or wax." 

**Beg pardon, sir," said Bung— ''not such like as that; your 
servant will bring them sort of things off, I dare say. No ; I've 
just made out a bit of a list of some of the things we shall want :-* 
3 casks of beef. 

3 do. pork. 
6 bags biscuit. 

3 barrels of beer. 
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2 firkins Irish batter. 
200 fathom of inch and a-half rope. 
1 sn^all anchor, three and a-half cwt. 

60 blocks, of sizes. 
4 small barrels superfine tar. 

15 bolts of best cativanss. 
And a fe^ other little necessaries \ finch as fmt new oars und 4 
mast for the boat : and then^ sir, the coppei^ is a little Scraped 
under her counter, "which will want looking after ; and some of 
the glasses id the skylights is damaged \ and 1 thinks sit^ it would 
be as well to tell the carpenter to run his eye along the bowsptit^ 
I*m not quite sure that it Isn't sprung. I 're looked at it my self i 
and so has Jim ; but it *8 best to be all tight. We had a jolly good 
bump against a lubberly West-Indiaman — ^pitched right into her 
bows — the last time the captain was out." 

'* Why/* said Jack, rattling the few shillings which Were In his 
pockets, as if they were the more endeared to him on account of 
the departure of so many gff their associates, 'Uhat seejoas a good 
deal, but I suppose you know best." 

" It's all necessary, sir, yott tnay rely upon it," said Btfflg* *' We 
-waAt some slops sadly.'' 

"What !" said Jack, "besides the beer V 
" Beer woU't ke^ me& warm, sir," said Bung* 
"Oh, no, in course," said Jack; "when it is cold they sbaD 
have whatever they watit." 

"It's clothes I mean, sir," said Bung \ " and about spirits, sir 
—will your servant sarve out — or how T 
" Oh, yes," said Jack, "that will be best.'* 
" Just as you please, sir," said Bung. " The captain uted to 
send forward what was wanted, under my care : — but)ust as yoil 
please." 
" I'll go down stairs," said Jack, " and look about me-^— " 
" Here, Jim," cried the captain—" are you there?— the gentleiiian 
is going below." 

And down he went, in a sort of mist and m^ze, caused by the ac-^ 
cumulation of expense and difficulty for which he was in no Way 
prepared, and which completely upset the Wisdoni of the French 
pAverb, which says, " Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coAte.'* 

Jack's great object in what he called " going dowh stairs" Was, 
to be left for a few minutes to his own reflections, which, however, 
were anything but agreeable. A yacht in the abstract was a very 
charming thing, and the absolute necessity of possessing one, before 
he could become associated club-wise with Lord Waglejf and his 
friends, rendered it most of all desirable ; but he saw in a tnoment 
that he had quite mistaken and miscalculated the Whole aflkir. Nor 
did the preparations so anxiously suggested h^ BUtig^-^lfiVolving, 
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as they evidently did, the possibility of lengthened excursions, — 
^eem in the slightest degree more agreeable to his imagihation. 
Bung, however, followed him below, and made sundry ^remarks 
updh the hinges of a dooi* which wanted mending, and.the handles 
of some drawers which required altering ; nor did he leave him 
tffllil Brag, resolved to enjoy the privilege of conamand Cor which 
he had paid, or was to pay, so dearly, dismissed him, and abandoned 
himself to the enjoytlient of just as much motion, produced by the 
displayed mainsail, as made his head ache, without his exactly find- 
ing out why, and the delights of the fragratice of the best possible 
pitch and tar with which certain seams in th6 neighbourhood Of tlie 
cabin had been receiitly payed. 

Jack threw himself upon his crimson moreen ciishidnd, and V6fed 
himself a rash enterprising hetd; but as the yacht would always 
fetch her ptite^ and as Lady Latinia had really— foi^ so it was*^' 
made an unequivocal demonstration of regard for htm, in which 
very. curious prcfpossession she was mightily encouraged by Lord 
Wagley, and even by fanny Hastings, who looked to anything like? 
9 matrimonial engagement fot her aunt as a certain precursor of 
her own union with her taletited, not rich, lover, the literary fhan^ 
— he considered himself, under the peculiar circumstanceB in which 
he had contrived to place himself, fully justified in making his pre- 
8^1 etperiment. 

As the new owner of ** ThePsythe" was casting his eyes around 
the close-smelling box in which he was ravelling, they suddenly 
rested upon a book. Jack was no gt^eat reader, but his anxiety 
was awakened to know what work it could be that had been left in 
his jpossession: he poked across the cabin, and secured the 
ireasiire, and found it to be the Code Of Signals belonging to the 
Club— or squadron, as it has since been called — oF which he was so 
anxious to become a member. Jack, Vfho was cunning enough to 
know that he could not use these signals until he had received the 
accolade, thought it nevertheless a great objct to secure the bpok, 
so as to inforta himself of what was going on when the squadron 
was telegraphing ; accordingly he resolved upon making extracts 
iiao his own pocket-book, leaving the inestimable treasure Itself 
untouched; and accordingly he begdn irithoat Icis of t&ne to trao- 

jBcrtbe, at random, such as he thought most interesting. 

... t 

No. 

208. '' Send some cutlets on board/' 
Do. ( With a gun.)— *• And potatoes." 
211^ '' The last snuff is not good." 
%U. '' Send Hawkesly's mixture." 
506. *' Lemons." 
Wi. '' Panishmenl/' 
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692. ''The enemy is in sight." 

693. " Get dinner at " 

(Followed by numeral fbr hour.) 
126&. '' Tarto from Southampton." 

(With two balls from the Club-house post.)—" Cham- 
pagne." 

(Numeral for bottles.] . 

1271. "How d'ye dor 

1272. " Pretty well, I thank you-'* 

Do. ( With a gun.)—" How are you ?" 

1308. " Ladies are sick ; send off large boat." 

1309. " Aye, aye !" 

KIOHT SIGNALS. 

Two gam, and a light at gaff. ; << We are are becalmed." 

A blue light, and three gnns in'l 

quick saccewion throngh tiier ** Dear me! — you don't say SO*t" 

Glab-honse rails. J 

One gnn, and two lights at top- ) ^' Dont't wait dinner ; ' we can't get 
masthead. j back." 
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One fan, u>d . rocket from) ., ^e don't mean it. 

Qab-honse. * j 

^ ^ ^ . ^ . ( " Send oft boat-cloaks, and um- 

One gnn, and two rockets. { h 11 '^ 

One gun throngh clalnlionsel « a ^ owa!»> 
rails. j "®» *y® • 

Jack had scarcely made these few interesting and important ex- 
tracts before he heard his captain coming, what he called, " down 
stairs." He threw down the mystic volume, huddled his memo- 
randa into his pocket, and feigned sleep—- 

the certain knot of peace ; 



The haiting-place of wit» the balm of woe ; 
The poor man's wealth, the prisoner* s release; 
V Th* indifferent judge between the high and low* '-^ 

in order to impress Bung with an idea of the perfect at-home-ishness 
which he felt in his mn yacht. 

Bung came to announce that the boat was alongside, and to 
enquire whether he would like to go ashore; to which the newly- 
installed lord and master of the barque replied in the affirmative, 
gladly seizing the proffered opportunity of releasing himself from 
the growing qualmishness which oppressed him, not of himself 
having ascertained what specific instructions he was required to 
give, or what special order to make, in order to procure his trans- 
portation to terra firma. 

As Jack stepped over the aide, which he did with considerable 
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apprehension, and jast as he had bumped himself, first on the gnn- 
wale, secondly on one of the thwarts, and thirdly and lastly into the 
stern-sheets of the boat, Bang enquired whether he was to order 
the few little items which he had mentioned as being essentially ne- 
cessary to the nautical existence of ** The Psyche," and received 
from Brag his full authority to do so, — inasmuch as,* if they could* 
not be done without, what was to be done but have them. The 
splendid manner in which these instructions were given, struck awe 
and gratitude into the hearts and minds of the two pullers, who 
touched their hats as Jack stepped on shore, ''just all as one" as if 
he had been an admiral : Jack, however, felt a pang in the midst 
of all this elevation. They pulled to the landing-place by the fiag- 
staflF at the end of the Parade, farthest from the Castle, instead of 
to. the sloping chaussie close to it, — that being sacred to the use of 
the members of the Club. ' 

This little drawback, however, would be got over in a few days, 
and Jack looked forward to the assuption of the uniform, which he 
had ordered three days before, as a matter of certainty ; and with 
this prospect before him, leading as it did to the accomplishment of 
his great project with regard to Lady Lavinia, he plunged at once 
into the expenses and extravagances which appeared likely in the 
eud to work his destruction. Jack, however, possessed a certain 
degree of that sort of self-preservative prudence which closely 
resembled cunning; and while he was playing this game, living 
upon the means he still possessed, and purchasing, upon the credit 
of his acceptances, property which he was made to believe would 
fetch its price after it had served his turn, he came to a resolution 
not jipon any account to trench upon the three hundred pounds 
^hich Salmon had paid into his banker's ; he having ascertained the 
fact of such payment having been made, by a letter of enquiry upon 
the subject addressed to the firm. • . 

At this juncture, anil while Jack is waiting to get Psyche in order, 
— and while Selwyn, the gentle and the witty, is urging his suit \s1th 
Fanny Hastings, — and Lord Wagley is preparing to soften Jack's 
fall with respect to the Club, the reader may not dislike to know 
the result of the "journey to London," effected by the Thespians 
and Salmons on the day of Jack's hurried departure from Lewes. 

As they proceeded, the gloom and sullehness of the bride did by 
no means abate ; neither did Mr. Salmon's apprehensions with re- 
gard to a collision between the lady within^ and the lady without, 
in any degree subside, inasmuch as the only subject upon which his 
wife spoke with anything like common sociability was that of the 
mutton-chops at Godstone. 

The Fates, however, seemed to frown even more severely than 
the fair; for before they had reached East Grinstead, the sky, erst 
Wue and bewtif ul, was suddenly overcast with heavy clouds, which 
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ifi a very shott limb evinced the strongest dispositioti to ** podr 
down hail:" the wind rose, and blowing strong from the north- 
ward, drifted the heavy torrent tight in their teeth, and in a very 
short time drenched Titsy, J. S. and every other object, animate or 
inanimate, which was exposed to its influence on the uttermodt side 
of the coach. 

That these copious tributes had a tendency to cool the bride's 
temper, or iJrash from the tablets of her mind the sorrows and the 
sense of injury with which they were so fatally inscribed, the reAcler 
cannot imagine : on the contrary, as each succeeding fold of her 
ample drapery became susceptible of the moisture^ she became 
proportionably more irritable. The philosophers tell us that water 
thrown on fire gives it additional power, ana, sure enough^ by the 
time they did reach East Grinstead she was in a state of elcitement 
hardly to be described. 

ietti thought, in his own mind, that this would be a good oppor- 
tunity to persuade her. as Falstaff says to Bardolph, to '^ lay out,*' 
and descending from ner exaltation, order a ** pochay" to town: 
biit he did not dare to make the proposition, because Titsy siiggjest- 
ed to him that, as there were only two men inside besides the 
ladies,— little did she think who they were,— there could be no 
doubt that oiie of them, " S][i^ciallif the little one, for he was 5tt 
genteel," would offer to give up his seat to her. The bare possi- 
bility of such a thifig put Salmon into a fever ; not th4t his wife's 
eye, utiaccustonied to the rougeing, powdering, lip-salvirig, eye- 
browing, and all concoihitant stage tricks, was likely t6 t^togHis^ 
As the lovely bright-eyed Desdemona of the preceding evening, th^ 
sallow little woman ifhOj unlaced, unplaited, unpainted, sind packed 
up for travelling, iii a plaid cloak, and huge shawl, looked as unlike 
dtber what Mrs. Safinon had seen in the street of Lewes, or on the 
stage *of the theatre, as— no matter what— th^ simile is diffictllt,— 
th^arallel might be dangerous. 

While the horses were being changed, neither df the gentlemen 
**insides" got out : nof did they evince either pity or compassioA 
fot the saturated sufferer, who was not backwaH in reminding them 
of her presence by stattiping With her foot on the boot ih order to 
keep up the circulation, producing a noise ^hich must have sensibly 
reminded them of the evidences of impatience so frequently afforded 
by the gods in the galleries. 

The weather cleared a little as they proceeded ; but the gleams 
of sunshine, like those of hope to other sufferers, were but tran- 
sient, and before they actually reached Godstone it had resumed its 
wonted severity. It was here that Salmon felt determined to as- 
sume the command, and hire a ^pochay,' as he called It ; and when 
the coach drove up to the door, before his better half had even 
commenced her descent, he enquired if such A thUig 6oUld be had : 
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the MSifer ¥k§ ifl m negktit^, ^11 t»eir hoises i^SH cmt, atid no 
tesg tbail t'^D pftrtie^ were staying in the house from their inability 
to forward th^iii^ 

This diiCttssiori, hoKrefei*, ira^ otcrt-head by Mr. Teeardeyell and 
his shad^w^ irho til^al'ly annihilated Salinon by telling him that they 
irere abdbt Id teate the coach there, in order to go across to a 
fi^iend's house fiear Reigati^j Hrh^re they were ^xp^cted at dinnei^, 
and that therefor^ their two plad^es i^ould be quite at his service 
kUd that of the l^d^^ 

To u^ Mr; Saltnoii^s bwn desdHptioii df his feeling^ af hearing 
this aiinOuncetnent, you might Have knocked him doirn with a flsk-* 
Ihllr. His wife and Molly Hogg in the same coacb^^t^fro fighting-' 
cbcks in a sack could not prove more formidable companion^ : 
iroweter^ there irasiioh^lp for it; arid Accordingly Salmon handed 
his preeioQs eliarg^ into the parlotir, where the long desired ehop^,* 
and ''something hot," were on the instant produced, id ordfel^ tO 
ftssuiage the angered fetelings of the geiitle Titsy . 

To'Salmon's great joy, neither of the ladies in the co^dh gbt out j 
they fell to^ upob their well fiattened sandwiches, and were assisted 
IB their dirtrdevoilrihg pursuit by their eohipanions^ who stood at 
the door and partook of the bounty of I « belh Marie . For the bd- 
befit of the house, they borrowed a tumbler of the Waiter, one of th^ 
gentlemen df ank a little wktet, s^nd the other lighted his clukt bjf 
the kitchen fire. While all this ir^^ going ob, and Mti and Mi^s< 
Salmon were regaling, Jem's eyes, were (;onstftritly fixed on thd 
coach; and, as he saw his wife replenishing her glass with Strotlg 
aie, he felt his heart sink from apprehensiofi of the result. 

'* You don't. eat, Mr. 8/' said the lady : " left yottr appetitii h&^ 
hind you, I suppose^— in the playhouse^ most likely?'' 

** I do eat" sakt Salmon. 

" Not as you did coming down/' replied the lady* *' Them as is 
in love never eats." 

This by the way of prelude to the perfotmance ifnn eoniplete i 
and when the coachman put his head into the room, with the usual 
** Now^ sir, if yoti please," the sbmmons sounded worse in Mr. Sal- 
mon's ears, than the Clown's invitatioA to Bernardine to come down 
and be haiiged; he fidgetted, and shuffled. '' If>" thought he, ''I 
could say one word by way of preparation to Ifiss H. not to mind 
her,— not to speak ; but how can I ? what is to be done ?" the waiter 
came into the room to be paid, else he would have feigned going out 
to pay him. " Come, sir, if you please," was repeated ; when^ 
just as they were obeying the second appeal, Mr. Teeardeyell looked 
in and said, ** Come, sir, you are keeplbg the stage lilting ;" at 
the same moment holding up his finger So as to attract Salmon's 
attention. 

'' Dropped om iff my gl^rves/' s^ Sa]fiio% turtfilig baek t0 af^ 
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feet to look for it. .This ruse succeeded. Teeardeyell seized the 
moment, " All *8 right inside, — no fear, — there 's nobody in the 
coach whom you know, and remember you know nobody." . 

This mysterious counsel was evidently well meant, and was ac- 
cordingly received with a look of gratitude. Fortified by this, Sal- 
mon saw with comparative satisfaction the waiter and chamber- 
maid assisting to squeeze his wife into the coach ; and soon as that 
important operation was performed, he stepped in after her. . 

*^ Please ma'am,'* said Mrs. Salmon to her vis-d^vis^ ^^ will it be 
agreeable for you just to put your other leg outsided o'mme ? 
Thank ye, ma'am ;— shocking bad day. I'm all in a muck, 
just as if I had been sitting in a washing-tub the whole of the 
morning." . 

Jem did not hear much of this, so completely was he astounded 
with what he saw. Mrs. Hogg sat opposite to Mrs. Salmon. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Teeardeyell's direction, he took no notice of her, 
nor did she acknowledge him ; and, as Mrs. Salmon had never seen 
her, all went well : but opposite to Jem sat. a little crnmped-up 
woman, apparently sixty, wearing a pair of green glasses, who was 
speedily'described by Mrs Hogg as a French lady '^just landed at 
Brighton from Dieppe, who bad come on a visit to her, who had 
never been in England before, and spoke no English ; which," 
continued the matron, ^^ is very awkward, because I speak no 
French ; so I am taking her to London, to a brother of mine, where 
the whole family.are excellent French scholars,^ and she will b^ 
quite comfortable." 

Salmon had seen Miss Hogg get int othe coach with her mamma, 
and her mamma was there still, and nobody in4be shape of woman 
had left the carriage during their journey ; but so plausibly did the 
exemplary lady tell the history of the Frenchwoman, and so per- 
fectly did his opposite neighbour look the part, that James was per^ 
fectly puzzled : nor wpuld he have been satisfied of the beauty of 
the fiction and the skill of Miss H.,' if he had not been made aware 
of her identity by one or two of those little nudges which are some- 
times giveti and received by travellers, in what are called public 
conveyances, in the most private manner. He was soon satisfied 
that Mary was there,' and acting as well as ever she didin her life. 

Nothing occurred to mar the serenity of the journey ; indeed^ 
Mrs. Salmon, overpowered by the *' heavy wet" which she had 
taken within and without, sank into an agreeable slumber, which 
afForded her affectionate husband an opportunity of entering into 
a whispered explanation of his regrets and agony at what had taken 
place, whi^jwas gradually warmiftg into an agreeable interchange 
of soft things, when he was all at .once checked in his eloquence 
by Mrs* Hogg's saying '* Fox," in the loudest tone and with marked 
emphasb, meaning thereby to Convey to her friends ia .one of the 
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shortest possible monosyllables her suspicion that Mrs. Salmon 
was not quite so fast asleep as she pretended to be. 

Her apprehensions, however, were ill-founded; nor did she 
awake from her repose, except for a few moments while they were 
changing the horses at Croydon, until, having arrived at the ** Ele- 
phant and Castle," it became necessary that the com|)amon« should 
separate,— Mr. and Mrs. Salmon going by the ** City Branch," and 
the ladies proceeding in the coach to what is called, by the truly 
elegant, the '* West End." Here the affair had determinated hap- 
pily, the scheme had succeeded, and stratagem was triumphant : 
but such was the espiiglerie of Miss Hogg, and such her unwilling- 
ness either that her own skill in disguises should go unnoticed or 
that Salmon should, as they say, ** get off altogether" from the pu- 
nishment due to his infidelity to her in marrying without even so 
much as apprising her of his intention, that just as the parties had 
divided, and as the coaches were driving off in different directions, 
the young lady whipped off her green spectacles, and, popping her 
head out of the wijadow, said, "Good day, Mrs. S. ! when you go 
to the play next, I hope you*U contrive to behave better." 

This was " letting slip the dogs of war*' with a vengeance : these 
words opened worlds of deception and dissimulation to Mrs. Sal- 
mon's wondering mind. She now saw that she had been duped and 
deceived intentionally, and her husband was in the plot ; all his 
protestations that what had been done, was done for the best, thaf 
It would have been most shocking to have had anything like a quar- 
rel in the coach, and so on, were wholly unavailing in the way of 
soothing her : she was implacable ; nor was Salmon himself less 
irate with the Thespian, who certainly had sacrificed to vanity and 
jealousy the peace and tranquillity of a couple which she at first 
had unintentionally disturbed. 

What the ultimate results of this travelling masquerade were^ 
the reader may yet live to hear. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
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In about ten days from the date of his purchase, and not before, 
Brag was informed byhis capitain, Bung, that **The Psyche" was 
''ready for sea;" the aforesaid Bung, 'being an exception to the 
general rule of nautical honesty and fair-dealing, having success- 
fully persuaded Jack intd the absolute necessity of stocking and 
victualling her, as; if she were going to make a fresh voyage to the 
Pole, in order to discover that there is nothing to find out. 

It was curious enough to see the boaster caught in his own snare : 
bis last step had compelled him really to do aD, or most of the 
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^ingfl aboot wbu^h be bad, throagb the preyioas yioar^ pf bUi Ufoi 
only talked; thpre was really the yacht,— the captain and ere y 
were rpally there,--really there was his own ypan, (butler ^nd 
vale( ;) there were reially all thp essisatial^ for luncheon, and its 
coaseqiiences ; ^nd there was Lady Laviqia doing the honoMrs, apd 
Issping her invitations to make up the party for the Qrst cruis^; 
^hose to whom she sent her missive^ being too g}a4 U> get afloat, 
^ven with her ladyship, 

Briig liked it very much ; i( seemed sonieheT^ that he was begiar 
ping tp realize all his visions; but fi^ there are drawbacks to. ^ 
pleasures, so in fci3 case there occurred one, w^ich ^t first appeared 
^sif jrmountable. Js^cY went on board ^bout twelve o'plpck. It 
wsis a fine fresh day, tod everything lool^ed propitious for ^ trip. 

Wbph he got pn the deck of " The Psyche," iJie m^msail* wWoh 
^ad been shaken out, began to fl^p ^nd fiiffter, and Jack surveyed 
it vf'ith ap awe not to be described : hp looked ahead, and saw QW 
pr two yachts plungipg head foremost iptQ fhe rising biljow^, and 
riding oyer their curling beads in a planner whicb filled bipi wUh 
the most terrtb}^ apprehensions. 

" It blow.s uncopimon hard. Bung," said ^ack. 

" Nicp breeze as ever was, sir," said ^he captain, 

" Those vessels out there, arp bpbbipg up and dowp a §opd deal ; 
— a'n't they?" said Jack. 

" Pitches a few, sir," s^id Bung, '* When we gets furtbpr flpt, 
the swell wijl bp longer. We m^y, perhaps, get a bif pf a twister 
pflF Spithead, if it bplds as it does ppw : but Psyphe 's ^n jipcoipi^op 
drybjoatp" . 

Into the faur-weather wind of Br^g, the fde^ pf hpr ever beipg 
wet, had never yet entered- 

*\ Oh !" said Brag, " a dry boat and po piistake." 

*' l>fo| ^ bit o' oflp, sir," «aid Pung. " She w^ ^ liwl? crank last 
year : but I Ve got a ton or two morp l^all^s^ jpst s^-midships^ which^ 
as I calculate, makes her all right." 

"Uniphl" said Brag, who kept his eyes fifxed upon the boom, 
which gave evident signs of liveliness, as the wind took the sail. 

*^ The ladies are coming aboard, sir/* said Hickman, Jack's new 
servant, — ** quite a treasure," who had lived with Captain Chip- 
siead as long as that gallant ofQcet could contrive to keep hipi, and 
who was, therefore, a perfect master pf his art fa his present c^r 
pacity. 

''Are they?" said Jack. '* What a lot 1" 

Accordingly, the boat containing the|e fair creatures, pulled 
alongside ; and Jack, standing at the gangway, handed on to the 
deck of his yacht, l^ady Lavinia Newbiggen, Miss Hastings, I^dy 
and Miss Wattle, Captain Hazledy,— a sort of Jover of jihe latter, 
Miss tumsden^ i^^iinate assppijate of Miss }Iastin|;s, and Dr. ^ui^h 



l^y (Mivi^> pfaysician ia ordiqary j not Qp0 of whteb afiftiaUe and 
respectable individuals, with the e^ceptioa of Lady Lavinia and her 
tiiepe, weva i|i any very particular degree known to Jack, and not 
one pf theni caring whether he were hanged or not, the next day, 
their olqect being, to carry on tb^ir respective flirtations, enjoy the 
cruise, and satis^ the appetite it most probably would create, by 
the demolition of his luneheon. 

Selwyn was too good a dramatist not to have conceived a sort of 
under plot, in which he was himself td perform the principal pari. 
jScarcely had the first detachment ofjgpuris set their feet on board, 
before Selwyn and his friend Mr. Buckthorne, whom he brought 
with him, in order to make his own appearance nothing particular, 
were at the side. 

*' Oh, Mr, Selwyn," said J.ady I^vini^, *f I didn't jtnpw 'wfi were 

have the pleasure pf your society." . 

" / asked him to come," said Jack ; ^' all right and no ipistake.'* 

The emphasis which Jack sq studiously placed uppn the mono- 
syllable ''him/' tended in some degree to epiighten hpr ladyship as 
to his notions pf the freer-and-easy style in which she introdueod 
Jier, by him, uninvited party ; however, there they were, Bup|[ 
c^mp up to Jack, and enquired if he expected any more company* 

'f Ton my life 1 1 don't know," said Jack, for once quite out of 
his element :— 'I does anybody know if apybody elsQ is coming V^ 
' A dead silence succeeded to the question. 

*5 Shall we cast off frpm the buoy, sir ^'' said 9ung. 

<< What boy?" said Jack ; ** I don't expect no boys." 

l^t^erpuppn bis gupsts laughed a little. 

^'( meap, sir," s^id the captain, touching the rim of his hat^ 
* ' are you r^ady to start ?" 

**bh} yes," said Brag, getting rather soured at finding that nor- 
bo4y paid the slightest i|ttention tp anything he said* 'Tm ready; 
—only mind the wind." 

<' Forward there," cried Bung,— and pq soop^r were the words 
p^t pf his pippth than Hickm^p jumped pp tt^e pompanioB and cried, 
<< BllPg, Bung !— holdhard : — theipp ppd the pipes isn'tconae aboard; 
nor not one of the pprigops (pp be proppuaced it.) I say^, make tfap 
sigpal 1906 for the icps ; 291i^ for the pines-mpmeral four, and 
blue-pierced white, at the gaff, with a gun, for the perigoos:—! 
can't sail without the perigoos.*' 

** Oh! np/* said Jack, not knowiPS what op earth or water it 
p^papt-^^^ we pan't go without«tha perigopse, for fear of accidents; 

1 nrpn't go ppt to sea without the perrigoosp." 

' < What 's thp use/' sai4 Bung to Hickman, ^' o' you talkipg to me 
of ippking signals?— it's ^s much as my Ufe's worth. Mr. Brag 
isn't a member of the squadron: fiow can I use them 'ere signalsf 
If i did, the yachtmen, as sure aa ^p slaad bepe, W9uid load iham 
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'ere carronades irhich poke their noses out of the iron VaQings in 
front of the * Clulbus^^ and blow us to hattoms." 

^' Don't do that, captaib/' said Jack; ^'anything reasonable I 
don't mind. If the perrigoose is absolutely necessary, have it aboard ; 
but not tricking — no affront to the Squadron — no: all straight up, 
right down, and no mistake." 

"Why, sir," said Hickman in a whisper to Jack, ** there's more 
come aboard than you told me of; and if yoa haven't something 
more in the way of provisions, they '11 be all out of sorts." 

** Out of sorts 1" said Jack — ** not if they are like me the other 
day when I came over here: they '11 be a deuced sight more out of 
sorts the more they eat — eh 7 — ^right down, straight up, and no 
mistake." 

^'^ Why, sir," said Hickman in Ae same subdued tone, "I have 
been at this work with the captain now three or four years — that 
is, you know, sir, as loiig as he could stand it,— and I know the 
whole — what I call the whole scale and bearing of thisisort of thing. 
They all hate the sea as much as I, and, begging your pardon, you do ; 
but it's a something to do : and then the young gentlemen and the 
ydung ladies, likeit; and the old ones like'it— but they like the conso- 
lations below, sir, — ^the luncheon — all that, rely upon it. You '11 for- 
give me, sir ; if you want the thing to go off well, you '11 make Bung 
hoist i90&<— 20i4, and hoist Uue-peter at the gaff, with a gun." 

*' Hoist Peter where?" said Jack. 

*' At the gaff, sir," said Hickman, "where we generally run up 
the ensign." 

Jack's small miDd was now so entirely overloaded with ices, 
pines, and perrigoose, (unknown to him by that name,) that he saw 
in his servant's proposition about the signal, nothing but an option 
between hanging an ensign in the army, or Blue Peter, whom he 
h^d established in his mind as being one ojF his crew^ so nicknamed 
by his shipmates. 

It is notorious that servants wUl have their way, and Psyche was 
not suffered to get way upon her, until, in defiance of signal-mak- 
ing, Mr. Hickman had sent ashore for his ices, his pines, and his 
perigeux pies, which duly arrived in half an hour, much to the 
surprise of Jack, who^did not know a French pati by that name. 
Hickman enjoyed exceedingly the innocence of his master; and 
having been, as Jack would have said, "put up" to the necessity 
of having an increase of provisions- by the strangers, — who had a 
much greater influence over Hickman than Jack himself had, from 
having been friends of Captain Chipstead-^he resolved upon havihg 
a strong reinforcement of comestibles, coAte qui co'Ate. 

At last, everything being ready, Bung gave the word to cast 
off—" Haul taut the shiset ;" and away ran "The Psyche" out of tb^ 
harbour like an, arro^ from a bow* 
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" To the Nab ? sir," sslid Bung to Brag. 

^*0h I in course,— Oh, yes, go to the Nab," said Jack, 

She rounded out beautifully. The ladies were in ecstasies ; no- 
thing could be more charming. Clear of the harbour, she began 
to feel the breeze. 

You '11 take the helm, sir, won't you?" said Bung to Brag. 
No," said Jack, **no— nothing, thank you, before luncheon." 
'Stand by there," *'Aye, aye, sir"— <* About she goesl" Flap 
— slap went the mainsail : shiver — shake— round went the boom : 
off went Jack's hat— he hadn't yet hoisted a cap : splash came a sea 
—whisked over her bows : the ladies laughed. Bung cried— 
/' Steady now :^there, there— that '11 do. Belay there, Jim. On 
with that hatch. Clear away there. Mind your eye, Jack." 

And then Psyche began to pitch and knock up the spray, much 
to the surprise of her sporting owner, who was however speedily 
released from the embarrassment of being unhatted by the provi- 
dent Hickman, who brought him up a cap, such as he ought to have 
worn at starting. , . 

"Delightful breeze 1" said Mr. Btfckthorne to Jack, who was 
holding on, like grim Death, by the companion, looking in the face 
as white as a sheet. 

*^ Very nice indeed," said Jack. 

Dash came another bright silvery spray over her bows, which 
flew on high, and sparkled in the sun like a dancing rainbow. 

'' Oh, my !" said Jack, " that 's uncommon severe, eh I— and no 
mistake." 

"Lord love you, sir I" said Bung, "she's like a duck in the 
water. Here 's a stiff-'un coming, see how she '11 rise to that." 

And, sure enough, a great white horse came foaming and splash- 
ing along, and over it she went ! Glorious confirmation of her duck- 
like qualities. 

*<By Job !" said Jack, holding on, "we are well out of that." 

"Bung," cried the doctor, " here comes a twister." 

And before the words were out of his mouth, a good toppling 
wave struck her nearly a-midships— Bung giving the doctor, who 
had been a constant companion of Chipstead in his voyages, one 
of those cunning looks which are perfectly understood amongst the 
initiated, as he gave Psyche a "yaw," up into the wind, in order 
to make the beautiful pneumatic exhibition which foHowed, for the 
benefit of her new owner. 

This, however, was more than Jack could stand, and after this 
shake he made a rapid disappearance. He descended to the cabin, 
not however half so much affected by the mere physical effects of 
the motion as by his moral apprehension that nothing short of a 
miracle could save them from perdition. 

Upon the next tack they ran away beautifully— not to poor Brag's 
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eyes, who having thrown himself horizontally upon one o^ the well- 
•tuffied sofas in his cabin, and having made himself rather better, 
thought that nothing over could restore "Psyche" to the gentle 
upright position in which she rode so easily when he bought her : 
and what added to his misery was, hearing the mirthful conver- 
satioQ of his unknown guests, none of whom had left the deck, or 
abandoned the delights of participating; in the pleasures of the day. 

Just as Jack was getting what he called a little easy and comfort- 
able — ^barring his constant apprehensions of some dreadful ca- 
lamity,— his ears were assailed by Lady Lavinia's voice, calling 
upon him loudly and repeatedly, to know when they were to have 
luncheon. He could not disobey the summons of the noble Orle- 
bar with whom he sought an alliance, and he therefore roused 
bimself. Hickman advised him to bathe his ten^ples with pold 
water, and drink brandy ; both of which he did ;— a mode of taj^r 
ing brandy and water which a particular friend of his would bavf 
pronounced the very best mode of administering the beverage. 
However, Jack was completely beaten, and it was ^ith the greats 
flilficiilty Bi^^bnan could get hiin to sit right up, and no mistake I 
Wk9^9 by hi^ command, he summoned the guests to their repast. 

It is not an agreeable subject to dwell upon, but as the mishap 
affords a new illustration of Jack's absurdities— only imagine a 
IMn having b«en dreadfuHy, and being still considerably* $ick. 
opprp$^ed w^ ttgitated by a certain quantum of alarm, and labaup- 
^ HiQreoyer uAd^r the iniuence of an unsavoury smell of pitch, 
moreen-damask, savoury viands, and fresh paint, having tQ pr^- 
fi^e ^t ^ table yhich was dancing the hays, and help % sqpashy 
FreiM4\pi§i made by a Cowe^ confectioner. In addition to tbW, 

J[ft(i b>4 t9 behoW the destruction of flocks of fowls, bams, 
tflPgoe?, auil «mdcy more delicate things, by people wboo^ b^ H^ 

never seen before, and who were, unluckily for hm^ vfhat ^e 
callf^ good ^ilor^. 

Things wei\t ofk pretty weil ; Lady Lavinia encouraged hiqi,'-'f6r 
c)ia really UH^4 bicn ; pop went the champagne corks— (splash came 
^ ^2^ dp.wn the companion) : — more fowls ; more mou^$u — mofe 
a^s :-r-aud it was pleasant to observe how careful Captain Hazleby 
W?9 l)f Ikli^s Wattle, who could hardly keep her seat in her chair 
wHhout bis assistance Sejwyn too. who in the confusion of the mo- 
ment had contrived to get near Miss Hastings, was equally attetl- 
tive to her ; while Dr. Munx, a great favourite with Lady Layinia, 
fL^pt pEOcribing repeated draughts .of Jack's champagne, which 
l4er ladyship kept swallowing, weeping a little as the day wore ob, 
and saying to herself, audibly enough to be heard by Jack— ^^ How 
m; pop? dear Henry would have liked such a ddff as. this !" 

The beauty of the day, however, began to fade away; the bright 

^ V49. oye^m^ fitb dottds^ and a mete^tf ological i^pnteal look 
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place between the wind and the rain. It became impossible for 
the ladies to return to the deck, and indispensably necessary to 
shut thfi cabin skylights. This was extremely agreeable to Jack, 
whose hpaUh, under existing circumstances, required the admission 
of a very considerable quantity of oxygen, and who, when the 
pucpBjber-fr^jne wa^ put oyer what he called the square hole in 
tb^ ^QQf , f<pl); as Qpe may suppose a sparrow feels, uufler the re- 
ceiver of ajj ^ir-pump during the process of exhaustion. 

f^Jhe wind has all died away," said Hr. Buckthorne, when he 
returned from the deck. "Here we are, off St. Helen's, and, as 
fii»pg a^ys, when we shall get away nobody can l;ell," 

**But what are we to do?" said Jack, to whom pvpry novelty of 
pjrc^mstapce pte^^nted sqme new peril. 

" Stay where we are, 1 presume," said Dr. Munx. 

'^\i\$ Pf ad^ced a l^ugh. Dr. Muqx wa« pl^aiied, and ^^allad for 
^ome ppre ghampagne. 

Bsyphe began to roll a little, and her wet mainsail to lap 
heavily. 

'^ Wbat the deuce is that noise?" said Jack. 

"The mainsail flapping,'* said Buckthorne. 

'^Tyhy do they let it flap t" said Jack. 

*'Pecause," said the facetious Munx, fUhey can't help it.'' 

Another laugh. 

"TV^ell then, I suppose it's all right," said Jack, <f and no mis- 
take : — but a' n't we rolling about 4 good deal T 

'< That's because there's no wind; the rain has beaten it4^ad 
}|pl}ow/' said Buckthorne. 

This last reason killed the last of Jack's hopes. When he found 
h|S Ijght BLXkd lively yacht spanking and splashing through the wa- 
ter—pitching into one wave and rising over the next — he felt 
hiif^splf dreadfully unwell. Hickman, his servant a^d councillor, 
then observed that it did blow fresh, and that there was a good 
de^} of $f^a on» upQn which Jack took to praying that the wind 
would, what he called, "go down,'' and make Psyche easier. His 
petitjpn tp iSolus, it seems, had been heard, and the breeze had 
Subsided into § calm ; and now, when the great object of all his 
wishes was actually obtained. Psyche was ten times more uneasy 
than she was before. 

The state of affairs w^s very considerably changed by the change 
of weather « the ladies ceased smiling ; LadyLavinia felt drowsy ; the 
men kept peeping and peering up the companion. The heavy tread of 
the crew upon the wet deck, and their muttered conversations, com- 
bined to excite the most melancholy feelings iii Jack's mind, whose 
anaialPlQ assurance was so greatly weakened by the state of his 
health, that he could not rally and stand up against the ol^han^ 
replies and retorts, '^ not always courtqous,^^ of ^he doctor. 
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" Hickman," said Mr. Buckthorne to the servant, '' have you 

got any cards on board,?" 

** I believe there are two or three packs, sir," replied Hickman. 

"Well," muttered Jack to himself, *'I think he might as well 
have asked me that question." 

" We may have a little EcarUy' said Captain Hazleby.— (These 
words conjured up in Jack's mental eye the vision of Stiffkey and 
the I. 0. U.)— '*Lady Lavinia, what say you to a hand?" 

"I don't think I can see the cards," said her ladyship, allud- 
ing to the darkness of the day. 

"I should wonder if you could," thought Jack, *^ after drinking 
all that champagne." 

"Oh I don't play cards," said Munx.. "How long shall we be 

getting back?" 

".Bung says," replied Buckthorne, "we shall never get back, if 
a breeze doesn't spring up. There 's no chance of thaty while the 
rain holds ; and even if it shmild come to blow a little, the wind 
will be right in our teeth, so we shall have to beat up." 

"Well but," said Jack, "can't we get out, and go ashore, and 

walk home 1" 

This produced a general roar, which roused Lady Lavinia from 
her serene slumber ; and for her ladyship's benefit the question 
was repeated by Dr. Munx in his happiest style. 

"Oh," said her ladyship, " you are so droll!— this is the sort 
of thing he is continually saying.— It quite kills me." 

" No," said Buckthorne—" as matters look now, the chances 
are we shall sleep on board : at all events we sha'nt get back till 
ten or eleven." 

f* That 's a bore," said Hazleby. "I'm engaged to a most agree- 
able dinner at seven." 

*^ And we," said Miss Wattle, '* are going to Lady Thunder- 
um's ball." 

. " OhI so am I," said Buckthorne, " and all of us, I conclude; 
but we can't command the elements." 

*^ Have you nothing new to give us, Mr. Selwyn, in the literary 
way ?" asked Miss Lumsden, who knew she could not better please 
her friend Fanny than by bringing her lover forward. 

" Oh 1 do— do— pray, do I Read us something, Mr. Selwyn, or 
recite," said Munx; " anything by way of amusement." 

*^I have got my last poem in my pocket, by mere chance," said 
Selwyn. "I have often promised Lady Lavinia to read it; this, 
I think, would be a good opportunity." 

*^0h, dear!" said Muiix. 

" What say you. Lady Lavinia ?" said Lady Wattle,—" They say 
you are sovereign here." 

" Our great captain's captain," said Munx. 
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*' Why/* exclaimed Jack, " that 's out of Othello." 

" In it, if you please," said Munx. 

The very recollection of Othello, coupled with the dread that 
Dr. Munx might have last seen it at Lewes, threw poor Jack into a 
fresh confusion. 

" Oh ! yes," said Lady Lavinia, " as Mr. Selwyn is here, he may 
as well make himself agreeable, if he can.*' 

*^ Aunt I" said Fanny, in a soft but reproachful tone. 

*' I shall be too happy,'' said Selwyn, producing from his pocket 
the manuscript, which, having had some experience of the uncer- 
tainty of yacht voyages, he had brought with him, in the hopes of 
obtaining an opinion of such acknowledged judges of literary me- 
rit as Lady Lavinia and Dr. Munx. 

Selwyn accordingly moved himself out of the corner in which 
he had been sitting, and poking across the cabin at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, caught hold of a dancing chair, and placing it 
at the bottom of the table, seated himself, and began his last pet 
favourite work. 

^^ Lady Lavinia," said Dr. Munx, " I do not think you are well. 
Sudden changes come over your countenance — affected by the mo- 
tion ; clouds swimming before your eyes— giddiness in your head?" 

"Exactly so," said her ladyship. 

" I must take you under my care. Lady Lavinia," said the doc- 
tor. *^ Put you through a three years* course of my infinitesimal 
medicines, which will enable me to form a just estimate of your 
ladyship's constitution," 

** Isn't that rather a long time to ^ait?" said Hazleby. 

*^ No," said Munx, " the new school have determined to do no- 
thing in a hurry. The human frame and conistitution are much too 
delicate to be handled so roughly as the present race of physicians 
handle them. In fact, we have discovered that all medicines are 
injurious that are visibly effective, and that unless administered af- 
ter tbe new fashion, they eventually increase the complaints for 
which they are given ; hence we argue (and our success has been 
established), that it is better to do nothing than do mischief." 

" There I quite agree with the doctor," said Lady Wattle. 

*^ When I say, nothing," said Munx, " I speak, of course, com- 
paratively. Our system, in fact, is composed of a combination of 
wbat, to the vulgar, appear most ridiculous contradictions : for in-* 
stance, a gi^at deal of poison kills aman,— erjfo, a little poison will 
do him good ;— therefore we take care to give him sufficient poison 
to produce a disorder which we know we can cure, in order to pre- 
vent his having some other disorder which we equally well know wo 
cannot." 

'• Yes but, Doctor," said Hazleby, " the delicacy of your proceed- 
ings in tbe poison line is very striking. My sister-in-law called in 
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one of your school, unknown to the faifnily physiciitliy sttld after 
pecking at the pin's-head pills of the new school fdr a montti she 
got ashamed of her duplicity, told Doctor Fang the whol^ history 
of her defection, and quackery, a^d showed him a bot containing 
materials for working out the new and infallible system which 
were to last het for a twelvemonth, expressing to him at the same 
time the mingled dread and veneration with which the fiiagica) re- 
medies inspired her. Fang smiled, and taking thd hcht, emptiM its 
contents into his hands,, and swallowed the irhole of them at one 
gulp before the face of his recreant patient, to her iHfixtite hrohrrot 
dud astonishment/' i 

*^ That is more than stnytbing yoa coald possibly have said, c6fh- 
firmatory of the safety of our principles," said Monif. " Oirr suc- 
cess I tell you does not depend upon the application of a temedy 
horaoeopathically^ so much as upon the minuteness of the dose; the 
e£Fects of which are the greater as it approaches the finite bounds 
of dilution." 

"I perceive," said Buckthorne, "that the Poor-tew Commis- 
sioners have regulated their proceedings upon precisely the same 
, system. According to their dictumy--' The less a man esits and 
drinks the fatter and stronger he gets. Minute fF?edicainents, in 
the shape of half-ounces of Dutch cheese and half-pints of water, 
^ approaching as near as possible, the finite bounds of dilution,' are 
teost judiciously substituted for the vulgar beef and* beer which 
Allopathic asses of other days administered to the old and weak 
and infirm, in the hope of nourishing age, and strengthening 
infirmity." 

"Qilite right, quite right," exclaimed the Doctor. " The Allp- 
pftthic system exactly defined.— The gross masses of beef, the 
lengthened potations of beer, exactly correspond ^ith the powerful 
remedies hkherto prescribed, which, we have now so satisfactorily 
ascertained, produce of themselves, symptoms which did not cha- 
racterize the original malady." 

" I agree with you there," said Bticfcthorne. " The originafl 
symptoms were hunger and thirst, the beef and beer overcame 
those, and replaced them by very different ones." 

"Th^ whole thing resolves itself into this one principle," said 
Munx,— «< minuteness of application." 

" Why," said Hazleby, " your practice reminds me of the Duke 
of Buckingham— reading " power" for " love." Fou^ay,— 

* Year power is great because it is so small/ 

to Which t add, like his Grace,— 

' then were it greatest were it none at all! ' 

. " What," said Lady Lavinia, ' 'do you call a minute application f ' 
.' '' Why, " said Munx, '' it is difficuk to explain to fCHkt ladyship. 
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The only admissible yehicled for homoeopathSc medifcii^e are ama-^ 
dine, the saccharine basis of milk, and aledhol reduced tb acertaiil 
specific gravity at 60" of Fahrenheit." 

** What a lovely name for a medicine," said Lady Wattle. 4ma- 
dine I— I think if I had a daughter hdttt now, I would christen her 
Amadine.'* 

" Why,'* said Muikx, " that— I— the word is a good word,— II ii 
classical and euphonious, btit the mateHal^^the English,— thg vul- 
gar name of the article it designates,— is starch." 

Here a laugh, at the expense of her ladyship^ gave poor Fanny 
hopes that the subject would drop, and that Selwyti, Who had been 
now for some time seated, book in hand^ ready to begin his poem, 
would have an opportunity of delighting their ears with his melliflu- 
ous voice. 

Starch, sugar of milk, and spirits of wine, and water," said 
Munx, ^* are the vehicles. The medicines must be made in a labo- 
ratory sheltered from the sun's rays, yet so ventilated as not to be 
liable to the odious odours whicK so dangerously distinguish the at- 
mosphere of ah apothecary's shop : the scales to weigh them must 
Be so sensitively delicate, as to turn with the hundredth part of a 
grain, and the largest vessel in the laboratory need only be a minim 
faieasure graduated tb a hundred drops." 

" Yott should send to LilKput, Doctor, to get practitibnei*,*' i^fd 
Hazleby. **I wish Swift were alive, to give us a history bf yotrf 
proceedings." 

" The race is not always to the Swift," ^aid Muni, fAcetibtiay; 
"Our principle is admirable : We administer hothitig but dried Ve- 
getables, or imperceptible minerals. Only look at oUr tincttire^ ; 
when it comes to that, we get our extracts, mix them with spirits of 
wine, and stop them up in little bottles. What do We do with tho^ 
tinctures— make them by taking out of our little bottlfes liitte bits 
of our invaluable mass— half the size of a poppy seed— add alcbhol 
in the proportion of twenty minims to one grain of thetnash ; let ft 
stand in a warm room, let the pellucid liquor drop oiit of It,— keep 
it. That's the secret for tinctures." 

" Ah !" said Jack, who thought it was absohitely nefees^ary in Ms 
own yacht to say something, *'that'4 it,^eh ? straight xfp, right 
down, and no mistake." 

*< Then for regulating their modifidiridns," said Munx : ** eleven 
grains of sugar of milk, diligently triturated for an hour ^ith one of 
the medicament, whatever it is, added again, to eleven grains of 
sugar of milk, and triturated fo<* another hour, produces another 
degree of attenuation ; while obe hundred drops of gin and water 
—we call it alcohol— Hodges, Booth, or Spirits of wine, as circum- 
stances requwe, mingled with k grain of the mecMcament ;— ninety- 
nine minims to one of the coiiribiitation--etpands the quality bf tfrb 
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medicament another degree, and so on for every subsequent dilution. 
The degrees of expansion and attenuation are regularly adapted 
to the disease and constitution' of the patient." 

'* Well," said Buckthorne* " it is something to knov that you 
pretend to pay so much attention to circumstances as that." 

"The table of expansions is a very curious and scientific paper," 
said Munx. " The degrees run thus, —the highest point to which 
the calculation is carried being one grain. 

1. First deg. of expansion A hundredth part. 

2. Second. . . . Ten-thousandth. 
I. Third . . A millionth. 

11. Sixth . '. . Billionth. 

in. Ninth • . . Trillionth. 

IV. Twelfth • . . Quadrillionth. 

V. Fifteenth . . Quintillionth. 

VF. Eighteenth . . Sextillionth. 

VII. Twenty-first . Septillionth. 

VIII. Twenty-fourth . Octillionth. 

IX. Twenty-seventh . Nonillionth. 

X. Thirtieth . . Decillionth. 

And then for the intervening expansions we stick certain dots and 
scribbles on the little botdes, which are perfectly intelligible to the 
initiated." 

'' I declare, Lady Lavinia," said Eady Wattle, "I never heard 
anything so satisfactory in my life : one grain of predicament, no 
bigger than a poppy-seed, to be expanded to a decillionth. What 
elasticity it must give to the system." 

" Elasticity I" said Munx; the sensations produced by ah adher- 
ence to the system are indescribable ; and then the convenience,— 
a whole dose, if liquid, is absorbed by five grains of sugar of milk 
and if in powder, may be converted into an ample draught by a 
single dew-drop." 

"Bravo ! Doctor," said Hazleby : "a noble remedy. But now 
in a case of a violent accession of inflammatory symptoms, eh? 
what would you do then ? use your infinitesimals, — eh? You might 
as well play a boy's squirt into a burning powder-mill." 

" Oh," said Munx, ^'I do not admit the possibility of anything of 
the sort you imagine, while the patient is under the regimen of the 
Homoeopathic school." 

" Regunen," said Lady Lavinia. *' What I must not we eat or drink 
during the time we are swallowing the pins' head and poppy seeds?" 

"You may eat everything," said Munx, "everything,— fish, 
flesh, and fowl, (except ducks, geese, pork, veal, and shell -fish,) 
eggs, weak black-tea, and cocoa, are good. Milk you may have, 
and fruits boiled that are not acid. Prink toast-apd-water^ barley- 
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water, yr^sk brandy-^nd-water— -one eighth brandy; no wine, cer- 
tainly no spices, no green-tea, no coffee, no salads, no malt-liquor, 
and, above all, no parsley, no onions, and no raw fruit of any kind 
—duck, is death ; pork — poison ; and parsley, perdition. One de- 
cillionth of a parsley leaf settles you ; in fact, parsley, pork, and 
perfumes, are destructive/* 

Jack, vho^ having seen Munx eat most ravenously of veal pie, 
ham, and salad, watched him swallow glass after glass of his cham- 
pagne, and beheld him munching pineapples as if they were tur- 
nips, could stand this absurdity no longer, — " Well Doctor," said 
he, ** how do you find/ this mode of training and feeding suit your 
own book?" 

"Oh,'' said Munx, "it perfectly coincides with the doctrines I 
have advocated in my book which I have published on the subject." 

"Not a bit of ifca^," said Jack : " I won't have that at no pricA 
I mean, how does it agree with you yourself ?" 

"Oh!" said Munx, "I— I don't attend to the rules myself: I 
have no constitutional disposition to any particular disease. I — 
that is-I " 

"I think," said Jack, "pine-apples is raw fruit; and the pie, 
which you have eat half of, is veal ; the ham shows plenty of bone, 
the salad-bowl, which was before you, is empty ; and, as far as the 
champagne goes— — " 

<<By the way," said Munx, who was the most impudent of all 
pretenders — Jack himself not excepted, " I hope it isn't all gone." 

"Hickman," said Buckthorne, "have you got any more cham- 
pagne in ice?" ' 

" Aye, aye, sir," said Hickman, to the utter dismay and confu* 
sion of Jack, who found himself in almost as helpless a position in 
his own boat as a constitutional king with a cabinet fidl of over- 
bearing ministers. 

"Depend upon it," said Munx, "my dear Lady Lavinia, if you 
pursue a regular course, of these medicines for eight or ten years, 
you will imperceptibly find your life extended. I merely state that 
abstinence" — ("Mind, Hickman, don't.pour the champagne over") 
— '' and that future generations will bless the discoverers of so 
magnificent an accession to the world of science in its most import- 
ant department." 

A pause ensued. Fanny the timid — yet, when love prompted, 
the bold advocate of wit and genius, again said — " Aunt, Mr. Sel- 
wyn is ready to begin his poem which you asked him to read to us." 

<* By the way, Lady Lavinia," said Hazleby, — " I beg your par- 
don, one moment, Mr. Selwyn ;— will you tell me what is the be- 
ginning of that beautiful little song of Lady Fanny's which she sang 
us last week— something about *Fly, dearest Mary' — eh?" 

" I remember," 3aid Lady Lavinia ; " it was very pretty. I don't 
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recollect tbe words, or the masie. Siag it to m, Hdzfeby— db !" 
''I can-nol sing/' said Hazleby. ''I ironder if Ghipst^^d's 
guitar is op board. Hickman V 
"Aye, ayef sir/' 
" Is there a guitar on board t" 
"No, sir." 

" Mind, when we come again, to remind your mdster to hare a 
guitar,'* said Hazleby : " one canH do without a gnitat. We mxkti 
have a guitar. Miss Wattle sings to the guitar, and so do I. Don't 
you recollect that charming little air that you gavd wd thb last 
time we sailed together ? It was moonlight — all calih : )ahd so 
bright." 
" You never sing when you are asked," said Ladf Wattle. 
"Upon my woM, I would now," said liazleby, " but Sbmeho^ I 
wetted my feet getting on shoire last night, and have got a dreadful 
cold." 

"Well theili" said Fanny, " perhaps Mr. SelWyn Vill begin to 
read?" . 

"I shall be too glad," said Selwyn, drawing his chair a little 
closer to the table. 

**' I don't mind, howevet-," saidHatleby, "foronfce, tFponih} 
word, — ^if I b)reak down, don't abuse me. I think I could manage 
to croak out a little thing which has just been published. I beg a 
thousand pardbns, Selwyn !^I will not detain ydU fiv^ fnihut'es. 
Hem, hem I" 

" That's just the way," said Fanny in a whisper to Miss LtiftiSden. 
** It is all jealousy of poor Mr. Selwyn : Captain Hazleb^ ^oMdn't 
sing under an hour's pressing at any other lime." 
"Never mind, dear;" said Miss Lumsden. 
"Now then," said Jack,— " go along, if it kills yoh." 
Thelook Hazleby gave Jack, if he could have perfectly seen, or en- 
tirely comprehended it, Voidd uncpiestionably have extinguished 
him. 
" Well," said Hazleby* " tommenpons done.'* 

The Colonel has married Mias Fanny, 

And qaiUed the tarf and' high pUy : 
They're gone down to live with his granny 

In a sober and rational way. 
tolks in lotrti were all perfectly scared 

Whcti Ihey heard of this exceltent plali, 
Tot noliody there ^as prepared 

To thitfk him a fleil0lble man. 

'Pot Fanliy two years he *d been sighing, 

And ^anny continued stone-cold, 
TiU he made her beliete he was dying ; 

Atid Fan thought bMetf growing old. 
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So; one niy fltft fatfirbt; St a r^i 

When the moon sbione as bright as it can. 

She found herself left teie-cb-tete 
With this elegant sensible man. 

there ai-e miniifes t^liibii lovers ban licrrrdW 

Froof Time, ev'rf om ^bHti an ige ; 
Equivalents each to the sorrow 

They sweetly combine to assuage. 
"Iwas so on this heart-stirring eve ; 
^ He explained ev'ry hope, wish, and plan i 
She sighed, and began to believe 

The Colonel a sensible man. 

He talk*d aboot ro^es and bowers,- 

Till he dimm'd her bright eye with a tear ; 
For though " Love cannot live upon flo^^ers,'* 

Miss Fan. had four thousand a-year. 
"Twas useless, she felt, to deny ; 

So she used hi^r bouquet for a fan; 
Jliid aveftitfg her heat), with a ^i^. 

Gave bet tieatt to the Sensible tnan. 

" Bravo 1 bravo !" echoed through th6 cabin; and everybody wSfs, 
or seemed to be, delighted, except Fatitiy, who kept heir eyes filed 
upon Selwyn with an anxiety too characteristic of the interest she 
took in his proceedings. 

" Capital 1" said Buckthorne. " Whose words are thby ?" 

" i can guess," said Lady Wattle. 

** I can-no^," said Lady Lavinia. 

" tell us 1" said Buckthorne. 

" Do I" said Jack, who only said so, becatis(& he ioouM say some- 
thing. 

" They are so pointed," said Lady Wattle. 

" And s6 personal," said Munx, ** there's no miirtaking the al- 
lusion. Name, name !" 

" No,'* said Hazleby, ** I really cannot; I am pledged." 

** Never mind pledges," said Muni ; " tell us l" 

'*Do 1" " do !" " do 1" " do !" said all the party, excepting Fanny 
and Selwyn, whose thoughts were turned on very different things at 
the moment. 

" Well," said Hazleby, — "I suppose we are safe/' 

** I hope so," said Jack. 

<* All tiled," said Htazleby — " only dcto't betray me; because I 
hate breaking a confidence in these matters^ let the pei'soft be whom 
he may." 

" Not a syllable," said one: — "Close as wax," «laid ahothfer:— 
'* Silent as the grave," said a third. 

'^ Well then/' said Hazleby,^'' oiriy I iriuBt TfrU^Y, b^batiOBe I 
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should not like it to be known beyond our little party ;*--they are 

by " 

^^ Yourself 1" said Buckthorne. 

" No," saidHazleby, *'they are not; but under seal, recollect— 
they are written by my man Dickinson, who, although I say it, who 
should not, is, perhaps, in French blacking and fashionable song 
writing, superior to any man of his mitier I ever met with. He 
makes a mint of money by his muse ; and I am too happy to en- 
courage him in his poetical pursuits : but this is of course^ as I 
have before said, all entre nous. 

This announcement was received with infinite delight by the 
company, excepting again poor Fanny, who fancied that what Gap- 
tain Hazleby said was not true, and that the words were his own ; 
the history of his literary valet having been invented extempore, 
for the purpose of wounding Selwyn*s feelings, and casting a re- 
flection upon mercenary poets, as severe as those of Lord Byrop, 
and quite as certain of being followed up by his taking whatever 
he could get for his own compositions. Fanny was probably right, 
and Hazleby had made the important sacrifice of his vanity for the 
gratification of his ill -nature. 

" Hbw kind you are," said Lady Wattle, " to sing^to us." 
" Very kind, indeed," said Dr. Munx: **it was because nobody 
asked him ; if we had pressed him, he wouldn't have opened his 
mouth." 

" His minim-box, you mean, Doctor," said Buckthorne, "in the 
eighth degree of expansion." 

" Well, Mr. Selwyn," said Fanny, " will you begin? Maria and 
I are anxiously waiting." 
" I am ready," said Selwyn. 

"One moment, Selwyn," said Buckthorne. "Hickman, you 
must have some cards on board? look in that locker,— by the door. 
I know there were some." 

" What are you going to do with cards, now, Mr. Buckthorne?" 
|said Fanny. 

"Why, Miss Hastings," said Buckthorne, "Hazleby and lean 
go on quietly with our game while Selwyn reads." 

"I should like to join you," said Lady Lavinia; "or, at all 
events, I'll bet, and advise." 
"My dear aunt!" said Fanny. 

"It is getting rather dark," said Selwyn, whose patience was 
rapidly evaporating. " Are there any candles to be had?" 
" Candles; Hickman !" cried Hazleby. 
" None on board, sir," said Hickman. 

" My dear Brag," said the Captain to Jack, " where are your 

^ candles ?— never forget candles!— why we shall be in the 

dark for four hours before we get ashore. Bung," continued 
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the vivacious cavalier, "where are we? Does it rain much?" 

** Mizzling, sir," said Bung. "We are abreast of Stokes Bay, 
and as near as may be mid-channel* I think we shall have a spirt 
of wind presently." 

^^Npw> Mr. Selwyn!" said Miss Lumsden. 

^* My dear Miss Lumsden," said Buckthorne, " do wait till 
Hickman finds the cards." 

"It is getting dark," said Fanny. 

"Oh," said Buckthorne, ** there must be a light somewhere. 
Why we shall be like so many children playing blind*man's buff." 

"What a charming little party. Lady Wattle, you gave us 
Tuesday,'* said Lady Lavinia, " those dear mazurkas. Mr. Brag, 
I tell you what — you must give us a ball." 

" I have no house," said Jack. 

"Lady Wattle will lend you hers," said Lady Lavinia, " and I '11 
invite the people.** 

" And I will manage the supper for you,'* said Hazleby. 

" You are very kind ; bat " 

"But nothing,** said Lady Lavinia. "You acknowledge me 
your sovereign, — I must be obeyed.** 

" Can*t find any cards, sir, anywhere,** said Hickman. 

"Deuced provoking,** said Buckthorne. "It can't be helped." 

" But now, Mr. Selwyn,** again said Fanny. 

Selwyn opened his manuscript, and having hemmed thrice to 
beget attention, began— 

" The silver moon on ' * 

"I beg pardon,** said Buckthorne; "but I think the breeze 
seems to be springing up. 1*11 just step on deck. I*m getting 
fidgetty about dinner.** Selwyn made way for him, and up the 
ladder he skipped. 

Selwyn recommenced — 

"The silver moon on——" 

"One moment, my dear fellow,** said Hazleby, "before you 
begin. 1*11 just step up, too: we call hear you extremely well on 
deck : but it is getting infernally close ; that was always the worst 
of this yacht, — a kind of fusty smell.*' 

"Well,*' said Lady Lavinia, " I really do think it very oppres- 
sive. Fanny dear, does it rain ? I think I should |jke a little air 
myself.** 

"I thought you wished to hear Mr. Selwyn read his poem?" 
said Fanny. 

" So I did,*' said her ladyship; " but it was not so hot then." 

"Can*t you 'tell us a funny story, Mr. Selwyn?** said Munx. 

" Ah, do 1** said Lady Wattle. " I don*t mean one of your own, 
because you don*t write funny things ; but on 
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'f I l^now no 9t%ms,'* iakl Selwyii. '< I^if you wi9b me to 
rpad " 

'' Qh> go, on/' said Mias Lumsden; ** tfaey will be glad eaough 
to listen when once you begin/' 

'< Well/' said Selwyn, '^«^$ you please. 

** The silver moon on — — '* 

'^ I say, by Jove t*' cried Bucktborne, puttiiig bis bead doyn the 
cpipp^nipp, '^ there 's a ^blp oo $re in Portsnioutb harbour P' 

fASreV* cried one: '' A ^hip!" crie4 another : ^^A ^hjp ^ 
flfer crip^ a \\\]vd. ''I hope it's a long w^Y P*f»" ^ffP^ ^'^c'^- 
''0\\\ \\ovf dre^f^fiiU" S8|i4 Mdy tayinw. *' Spj^pdid MghtT' 
said Lady Wattle. And ^yv^y they all $iDranible4 VIP tp ^ee this 
magnificent spectacle, sweeping everything before tbfjfPf PP^riy up- 
fe|t|pg the Unhappy «mthpr in tbfi I'usli, and leaving tbe cabjn te- 
nanted only by him and Fanny. 

<' I am quit^ jshapded of my aupt/' said Fanny, 'f apd disgusted 
with the rest of the party: their conduct tp wards ypu is iuexcus- 

"Never mind," said Selwya; ^Mf I hayq yQur pity, { ^ff^ ^tj^ 
fied." 

'' My amt yery much mi^kes ipy character, -- sajd Fanny, ^' if 
she imagines that, by endeavQuring to lower you in your own es- 
tiniatiop> §h6 PIQ Ipwer you in mine ; such a coupse is foolish in 
the extreme, — an insult to the object of our esteem only increases 
our interest in him." 

**I am repaid fcnr all that has passed," said Selwyii. "I am 
esteemed ?" ' He took Fanny's hand,— pressed it,— it was not with- 
drawn. *• Loved?" whispered he. A gentle pressure of his hand 
by Fanny, was the practical answer to this deciding question. It 
was given, and she sank back on her seat, and burst into tears. 

" Very fine !" said one of the party on deck ; " — strong flame,— 
"burns fiercer!" 

f* IJf l^pye 's f ^Qi)y ?^' pxplaime^ I-ady Laviflia. 

" 1^^ \i^ |>pJfiV," Jiaid Selwyn, standing oq the deck, clqse tq her 
IMx^Hip/ ^ PP^i'^W. ^® V*^!cb he li^4 attained by a ^udden spring 
up the companion, having beeij ". signalled" by a wave qf Fanny'^ 
l^^nd ^p Ipayq Ijei: ftn |h^ ip?fant, Iqst the ^rfi-vorshippers might 
iffiiyxTS^ a^fd ^n^ fh(^nj ifte-or-Ute ; a f|iscQvery mo^t iinqi^estion^bly 
the prelude fif a scene, the points of which would have recejvefl 9 
Vflpdifif f^:^l aocps^io^n of fprce frqm the appearj^ncepf F^nny ip tears. 

The party remained on the deck, watching the " splendid 3ppo- 
taclp," wMph, instead of a ^hip on fire, proved pveniually to be 
nothing ^ut the flame from a brick-kiln near AlverstoVe, until it 
ijfig?^ kQ^V\ ^^ W^' they then huryied down agaip, apd huddled 
themselves up in cpjcif^r^,— ib^ ^^yWj^^S n^?^rl» cpjoa^qtfi, tlje V4fif 
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yori out, and lack himself fast asleep. Two only of the party 
were happy, and they ooly happy, because they were together. 

Several attempts at renewing a conversation were made, and 
failed. Buckthorne's watch was a repeater, and the principal re^^ 
creation during the voyage, was making it strike half-hours, and 
quarters, thf'ee-quarters, and whole hours, which it periodically 
PQntiqqed to do until three-quarters past ten ; at which period k 
flight increase pf bustle ^^'ppn deck" gave indication of an ap- 
prqach tq Cow.gs ; and just as the church dock was striking eleven^ 
the anchor was let go, and ''-Tbe Bsycbe ** brought up ; the Yacht 
Chib-housf) distant three-quarters of a mile, which, coqsidering 
the wind w^s blpwing fresh from the southward, was all that could 
J)e dpne fpr her. 

<f Well, h^rq we are,-' said Bucktborne^ f< at last." 

'' Where?" said Jack. 

f f At Gowes,'' replied Buckthorne. 

<• Why, it i^ miles off," said Jack, looking at the lights of the 
town. ' 

1^ ^Q,'^ $ai4 Buckthorne ; ^' a mile, perhaps." 

^^ Apd how are we to g^t there?-' 9aid Jack. 

M In the boat," was the answer. 

^^ Qmg," ^a^id Hazleby, M it rains deuced hard still. Hadn't you 
better o^ake the night signal for umb.rellas?"> 

** Can't, air," said Bung, and he whispered something to S^zleby. 

** Oh, ah!" said Hazleby; '' I forgot that." ;* 

" I<Jp, J wish I 4i(l/' said iack, who had overheard the captain's 
^^bflped Qbs^rvatipn that f Afr. Brag did not belpng to tl^e 
cWt)." 

In the midst of this discussion, it was found tha^ the boat could 
qnly t^ke the party at two trips. It was pitch-dark, a good deal of 
^esL on, and the rain beating right out of the harbour into the faces 
pf the pleasurerbunters on their return from the chase. Then came 
the squabbling as to who should go first :-^the ladies, of course, — 
th^p two ge.ptlemen were \o be selected ; and while the decision 
l^as pnder debate, Hadeby and Buckthorne summarily decided the 
question by stepping into the boat and shoving off; and it is difificiflt 
to say whjc^ he^f t was the morje agitated, that of ^elwyn or Jadk 
l^F^gy 9s they stp^d watching the ^at, till it became a black speck 
upon the dfii'k blue waves with which it seemed to struggle for 
e^is^pnc^. Selwyu almost v^ept to tbip]i that all he loved in the 
wprld ^as expp^^d ^p the discpmfoi:t and inconvenience of such a 
night, without his being with her to share bet^ ills ; mA Jack trem- 
bled fq think, that in another half-hour or so he should )fimself be 
dooiped to a similar expedition. 

Jflis turn pame. Ir atiput an hqur the boat returned ; and al- 
(hQiigl) J^g)^ liajl mi^ §u|]4r^ sly suggQatiQas about staying on 
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board till the morning, and talked somewhat largely of cold and 
rain, he was utterly defeated by the care and civility of Lady La*- 
vinia, yrho sent back by the boat, boat-cloaks and umbrellas in 
plenty, — the latter being, however, rendered entirely useless by 
the force of the wind. 

Away they went, much after the fashion of their predecessors, 
save that it blew harder and the sea was rougher, — a combination 
of circumstances which produced upon Jack a sensation to which he 
had hitherto been a stranger : — it was not sickness —tit was not fear, 
—but it was a happy mixture of both, by which he was attacked. 
Every pitch brought, as the old women say, his heart into his 
mouth ; and as the boat's bow dipped into the trough of the sea, 
he grasped the gunwale at his side, as tightly as possible, hoping to 
produce some beneficial effect, without any clearly ^lefined notion 
as to what it might be. 

In getting out. Jack ^^ missed his tip" in a jump, and first took to 
earth in three feet water ; and was eventually lugged out and car- 
ried on shore on the back of one of his crei^, — Munx observing that, 
although he had proclaimed himself to be remarkably hungry dur* 
ing their passage from " Psyche," he was not exceedingly drj/'/— a 
joke of Jack's own, for the commission of which by the Doctor, he 
would have been gratified to see him gibbeted« The friends^ how- 
ever, parted, each talking of the delightful day they had spent, and 
all separately voting the whole affair the most unequalled and un- 
qualified bore.. 

Delightful or dreadful as it might have been to some, or all of the 
party; Brag himself was made perfectly miserable. His detestation 
of the sea he had overcome in order to do the thing properly; all 
his prudential precautions as to finance had been broken through, 
in order to carry the great point of putting himself practically on a 
footing with those with whom he wished to associate, — ^and, above 
all^ to secure the prize to which he had all through life looked so 
apxiously, ** a titled wife." 

'What is the result? He gets his yacht— .jfce makes his party; 
his man, transferred from a ruined spendthrift, prepares the ban- 
'^tquet ; his unkbown guests feast at his charge, — talk of things he 
does not comprehend, — of people he never saw, — until, seeing 
him completely overpowered by their nonchalance ^ they dispense 
with even the common courtesy of consulting him, or asking hiin 
for anything they may happen to want, referring wholly to the ser- 
vant whom he had hired, as if he had been so hired for their sole 
use and accommodation. 

During the whole day Jack had never rallied : pale and sad, tHk 
pert prig of other times remained both sick in body and mind, full 
of wrath which he dared not express, and of repentance which he 
was ashamed to admit; and when he got himself dried^ rubbed, 
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and put to bed, he began to think that a theoretical pretender was 
at all events a cheaper and better thing than a practical one. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Obnoxiocs as Brag's first voyage had been to the numerous ne- 
gative evils which ordinarily attend such enterprises, it certainly 
differed very considerably in one respect; it had, by the circum- 
stances which it had involved, brought to a crisis the affair between 
Selwyh and Fanny Hastings. 

In looking at society, it is more curious than agreeable to see how 
very much of selfishness pervades everything connected with its 
affairs. I have elsewhere recorded the opinion of my poor friend 
Moss, who said that six-and-eight-pence was at the bottom of every- 
thing in this world, — an opinion; of the correctness of which, every 
day -s fresh experience the more fully satisfies me. Lady Lavinia's 
six-and-eightpenny feeling was evinced — it must be owned pruden- 
tially, in her resolution not to sanction a marriage between her 
niece and the young author; but her selfishness was still more 
strongly exhibited in pressing him into a constant association with 
her, because she herself enjoyed his society, and was pleased with 
the iclat of having even so tame a lion in her menagerie. Ther6 he 
was, and there he continued to be, and there he would have con- 
tinued to be for the next year or two, living in a state of constant 
fever of dread and anxiety, hope and fear, had not her ladyship's 
ill-breeding, coupled, to be sure, with Captain Hazleby's coarse- 
ness, brought the affair to what some might consider a premature^ 
conclusion. 

Whatever might have been the night-thoughts of the beaten, 
mortified, and mystified Jack, after he retired to roost, and not to 
rest, those of Selwyn at his inn, and Fanny Hastings at her aunt's,' 
were of a nature not much better calculated to promote slumber. 
She had confessed — committed herself; he was pledged to^er. 

It is wonderful to think what a very little time it takes to do very 
great things;— a match to a mine; a finger on a trigger ; a knife 
to the rope which holds the balloon to earth ; the last blow of the 
mallet against the last dog-shore of a ship on the slip. — Here, the 
one — one squeeze of a hand in a obscure corner of a tallow-chand- 
ler' s yacht had decided the fate of two people,— changed the whole 
character of their relative positions, and opened to their views aiid 
imaginations prospects of their future existence, of which the night 
before they would scarcely have dreamed. 

No few hours are fuller of interest, of every varied nature and 
character, than those which follow an offer and acceptance. The 

•21 
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hoar after a rqection is one, perhaps, of triampli to the ** scornful 
lady/' and perhaps, she revels in it; but when the '^ aye" is once 
pronounced, see what a train of thoughts occupy her mind: — the 
doubts — the fears which agitate her, lest she has rashly yielded her 
heart, confided herself and her destiny to the care of her lover, and 
bound herself to share his fortunes, bear with his temper, bend to 
his will, and submit herself to his dictation, however gently asserted 
or mildly urged; to live with him perhaps through a long life> and 
have no confidence but in him. AH these things were floating in 
Fanny*! mind, mingled, it is true, with bright hopes and cheerful 
anticipations. Selwyn's genius and accomplishments were aU to 
her ; the one would secure him competence, — the other soothe and 
charm them in his leisure hours: — and they could and would be so 
happy in their cottage? 

Selwyn felt equally sanguine and enthusiastic as to the ulterior 
results, but with a manly mind, so different from the devotedness 
of woman, his ardour was damped and his rapture checked by 
the doubts which occupied him, whether he should be able, in his 
present circumstances, to otfor his beloved such a home as she 
oould^ without submitting to the most serious inconvenience; accept. 
These calculations and speculations, which engrossed the whole 
night, were concluded by a resolution the next day to try fair means 
at all events, before he resorted to foul ; and afford Lady Lavinia 
the opportunity of giving him her niece^ before he took the liberty 
of taking her without permission. 

As for Brag, when he sat down to breakfast, he was, as they 
8A7» '' quite another guess sort of man'* from what he had been ; 
and as he swallowed his tasteless fish and unsatisfactory '< broil," 
every indignity which he hadsuffiered during the preceding day rose in 
his mind.' To think that the servant, whom he really had engaged, 
should be referred to, and even deferred to, in preference to him- 
self ; that although he had paid— or rather incurred — eight hun-* 
dred pounds for the yacht, it should still be considered by his free* 
and-easy visitors as if it were still Captain Chipstead*s ; that be 
should have been left on board for the second trip of the boat, 
when he certainly ought to have gone ashore with Lady Lavinia ; 
that he should have been soused in the water, and carried ** pick- 
back'' on shore by one of his own crew ; and that Dr. Munx, of 
whom he had never heard before he saw him ready to eat his 
kincheon and drink his champagne^-certainly not in infinitesimal 
quantities — should have made his own man laugh at him by making 
bifl own joke on liis unpleasant condition, — were all galling enough : 
but when the apprehension of the absolute necessity of giving a 
ball to a hundred people of whom he knew nothing upon earth, 
Utared him in the face, poor Jack began to think that be had car- 
ried his joke a little too far. 
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Yet after all, lack vill not be a much greater fod than im 
neighbours in this respect, even if he consent to victimize himself 
in such a proceeding ; for, incredible as it may appear, the fact isf, 
that within these few last years, instances have over and over 
again occurred, in which Nobodies, who happen to have fine hou«> 
ses, have been glad to let the few Somebodies they chance to know, 
invite the Everybodies of their acquaintance to balls aiid parties* in 
order to make a display ; and other cases in which, on the other 
hand, the Nobodies are permitted to borrow the fine houses of thQ 
Somebodies, in order to make the fete come reasonable to the noblo 
owners, who are, of course^ entitled to make their own party as 
they please. 

Jack's temper, acidulated as it was, was by no means mollified 
by the appearance of Hickman while he was breakfasting, with a 
list of things which he said were positively essential to the comfort 
of a yacht, which had not yet been provided ; nor was this ijew 
accession ofill-humour at all qualified by Mr. Hickman's intelli- 
gence, that Captain Hazleby 's man had made out the said catalogue 
of comforts by his ;naster 's direction. Jack read the paper, and 
desired Hickman to leave it, resolving at all events to show his 
own servant that he was determined to judge for himself,— ^t the 
same time trembling inwardly lest, by making any resistance to the 
importunities of Hazleby, he should subject himself to the fire of 
his ridicule, which he dreaded and detested as much as he did th^ 
pert satire of the odious Dr. Munx. 

Scarcely had he swallowed his first cap of tea before a three- 
cornered note arrived from Lady Lavinia, begging to know at what 
time they were to be on board. ^ 

<* What does she mean?" thought Jack :— "on board I What I 
does she want to go again to-day, after all the miseries we suffered 
yesterday ?" This question, put to himself, was speedily answered 
by Hickman making his appearance to enquire how many were ex^^ 
pected at luncheon. What could he say? What could he do? Here 

he was : he bad bought the yacht obviously to gratify this parti^ 

cular lady, who felt herself consequently bound to show her gra- 
titude by earnestly patronizing it. In fact, he had at length gained 
the great object oihis life,— he was literally sought and courted by 
an earl's daughter, who with that enviable rank, combined thef 
more substantial attributes of a well-jointured widow. The con^ 
sequences of this success it was as difficult for him to avert as it had 
been easy to foresee. A fish m the air, or a bird in the water, 
could not be more completely out of its element than Jack when he 
was in the society with which he was always anxious to mix : there is 
but one word conventionally used which aptly expresses his position 
under such circumstances,— he was regularly " hasketted.** 
jSo long as horses and races, and gates and fences, vere the to- 
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pics of conversation, so long conid Jack carry on,-*and the vhole 
thing went smack, smooth, and no mistake ; but the Isle of Wight 
was not a hunting country, nor did the sports of the field at all as- 
aimilate with the delicate sensibility of Lady Lavinia, who never- 
theless felt grateful in the extreme for the absolute devotion of Mr. 
Brag to her will and wishes, which afforded so striking a contrast 
to the negative civility of the rest of the Cowes' circle. 

** Ask Bung," said Jack to his servant, " what tune we are to go ; 
and I'll write a note to Lady Lavinia to know how many I am to 
have to luncheon." 

^* Her ladyship has sent Mr: Tackandtape, the upholsterer," said 
Hickman, ''to say that he can let you have every article of furni- 
ture,— forms, benches, tables, chairs, lamps, candle-sticks — that 
you may want for the ball, and will be glad to supply you on the 
most moderate terms." 

« The ball 1" said Jack— '^ what ball ?" 

**The ball you are going to give, sir," said Hickman, "at Lady 
Wattle 's. Her ladyship's cook has been here this morning to tell 
me that he can manage the whole of the soups and anything hot in 

his own kitchen ; and that " 

But I don't know what you mean I" said Jack. 

You settled it all yesterday, sir, on board," said Hickman. 

*' Did I ?" said Jack :— " well, we '11 see about it to-morrow then. 
I— I '11 write to Lady Lavinia :— is her servant wailing?" 

"Yes, sir," said Hickman,— and retired. 

Jack's literary powers were not of the highest order. He wrote 
a note — tore, it up : wrote another,— his great puzzle being as to 
the mode of spelling one or two words most essential to the perfec- 
tioh of his present communicatioh ; those were, yacht and Psyche. 
There was a choice of evils, for either would answer his purpose ; 
but the alternative was no advantage : lie spelt yacht, yott ; then 
he did not think that that looked right ; then he could not recall at 
the moment the regular mode of doing it, but establihed the spel- 
ling of a signboard in the street of Gowes to be the thing — ^upon 
which, at that time, and may be now, for all I know, the word was 
spelt yatch. 

Psyche was metamorphosed into Physce, and ultimately made idto 
Physic, but it would not do ; and so, after spoiling some four or 
five sheets of note paper, inking the table-cloth, and the morning- 
gown, in which he was breakfasting, he rang the bell, and desired 
Hickman to tell Lady Lavinia's servant that he was too unwell to 
write, but begged her ladyship to make her own arrangements. 

This message was scarcely delivered when two letters from Lon- 
don were delivered to Jack, exemplifying upon this special occasion 
the truth of the adage, that, — "misfortunes never come al6ne." 
One was in a hand unknown to Jack, the other he at once recog- 
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nised as having been written by his mother : there could be no 
doubt which of the two to open— that from the old lady could only 
contain family matters ; what might be enveloped in the folds of 
the other epistle, he could not guess> and accordingly its bonds 
were burst, and Jack read as follows :— 

** LincolQ*s Inn, Augiigt 17th.' 

"Dear Sir,— I hasten to inform you that the case — *Grind- 
leston, f)er8u$ Brag and others,' was tried yesterday at Hertford^ 
before Mr. Justice Dodo. The jury was composed of very intelli- 
gent respectable men ; of course we had not the assistance of the 
counsel whom I named to you, inasmuch as they do not go circuit: 
but we had the leaders, and every exertion was made to secure a 
favourable result. I am sorry to say, as indeed I had the pleasure 
to mention to you when we were conferring oh the subject I ex- 
pected it to be, that the verdict was against the defendants, with 
fifty pounds damages. 

" The conduct of the opposite party was marked by a very un- 
necessary degree of malignity. Plaintiff's counsel was instructed 
to^go into matters with which, in my humble opinion, they had no 
business to meddle, and in fact adopted a course which I never 
could bring myself to recommend or advise, and it became per- 
fectly evident to me, from the line taken, that the whole weight of 
vihdictiven^ss was to be thrown upon yoUy to whom the learned 
gentlemen on the other side made some most improper and un:* 
called-for allusions, founded^ I have no doubt, either in malice or 
misinformation on the part of the Grindlestones. 

"I have written by this post to Lord Wagley, and shall forward 
the county paper of to-morrow, in which the trial will no doubt 
be fully reported. 

" I have the honour to remain. Your faithful servant, 

"John Brag, Esq.'' *'HeNRYLeVERET." 

<^ That's a regular spill," said Jack to himself. ** I wonder what 
the fellow said of me ; couldn't have hinted at my attempts to de- 
stroy Grindleston's peace of mind ;— no fault of mine, it was all 
Mrs. G.*s doing, and no mistake ; only she got frightened, and so 
repented ; that's all. Perhaps he ga«e some slap at the shop, 
shouldn't wonder : and that infernal attorney to think of sending 
the report of the trial here! I hope he'll send it to me. I'll take 
care it goes no farther if he does^* fifty pounds damages, — five oil 
us, — that's only ten a-piece. Then to be sure, there's the costs* 
Well, I *m going it now. However, I have got my three hundred 
pounds at my bankers— nest egg ; that, I won't touch, 'please the 
pigs,' — ^pay small bills in ready cash,— let the big ones wait. I'll 
do yet with Lady Lavinia's four thousand a-year ; but it strikes me 
that there's no time to bo lost. If that infernal paper comes here 
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td-morrow, I 'm done, straightup, right down, 'and no mifitake.'* 
Haring thus far soKloqnised, he proceeded to open the second 
letter, and read, 

'' No. 71, EUsiam Row, Brickfields, Peatonville, (near the Gas* Works.) 

'^Dbar Jobh,-^I am come up here for a change of hair, forlhave 
been in a delcat state since we parted at Lewis ; and a pretty part- 
ing it was : and such a gurney nobody ever had in this precious 
world. I got wet to the skin on account of the rain, which powered 
torrens on me, and then I went inside, and sat, and quite smoked 
tn dryitf. But I have such a tail for you. When we got to the 
place where they do the chops, two fine frizzlemegig dandies which 
nad been in the inside of the coach, got out, and guv me and J.S. 
their places. In the coach was a midole age respectable-looken 
woman, which sot opposite roe ; and opposite J. S. sot a little 
iFrendi woman, with green speckteckles on, and so we went all 
sochable, and I had forty winks off to sleep, never a-dreaming of 
no nonsense of no kind, and we got safe to the 'Oliphant and 
Cassell,* and was put into what they call the branch coch, to take 
us to the cilty ; when, just as we was drivin off, the little moun- 
aheer woman which wore the barnacles, whips them off her nose, 
and says to me, out of the window, says she; with the greatest 
Imperence, * Good day, Mrs. S. ; ^hen next you goes to the play 
1 hopes you'll behave better.' Can't you guess who it was 7 Why, 
as true as I'm sitting here looking at the brik-fields, and smelling 
the gas for the benefit of my'ealth, it was that monkified Miss Ogg, 
—she, which played the nigger's wife the night before. 

'^ I wur so mad with Jemes, I could have killed him ; he swore 
VSi be was black in the face he did not know it himself but I said 
to him, says I, ' You must have knowed it was the minx'« mother. 
She hadn't got no barnacles on.' Whereupon he confessed he did 
know it, but thought I wur so wet I'd better get in, and it would 
hare done all well enough, for I shad have knowed nothink about 
it if it had not been for her imperence which could not keep her 
aec^'et to herself. 

** Then Jemes up and told me that the tall dandy which got out 
when I got in, was a Mr. gomebody, who acted the nigger ; which 
I eottld not bileeve, because he wafl as white as you are : but he 
swore to it, and told me that the way he made himself look black 
was by rubbni' his face over with pomatum and lampblack, which 
I cannot bileeve, likewise, for it is so nasty, HowevAr, Jemes has 
behaved very well too me since, never mentions that cretur's name, 
ud has taken me these nice apartments, for which we pay only 
five and twenty shillings a week, coals included, which I think mo- 
derate, for the hair is uncommon fine, and I have, besides the Gas 
Ifjiroiiu, a btanti&l view <rf the Kilns, and the Fever 
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which is cpiite close. Jemes comes home here as soon as he can in 
the evenings, except Saturdays, when be sleeps in town, as also on 
those days when he goes out for orders, for which purpose he has 
got a nice horse and shay, which, I am sorry to say, is of no use to 
me» because I cannot get into it on account of my leg. 

" What I particularly write to you about, is this : — we have had 
a good large order for articles to be sent to a Captain Wilford in 
Berkshire. They were staying at a hotel in town when the order 
come, and we know nothing of them. Jemes has just heard that 
they are at Co wes, and although you do not like business, he thought 
that, without putting yourself out of the way, you might just find 
out whether they are safe customers to deal with. A line at your 
earliest conveaience will oblige. 

^^ I have seen nothing of the fine Miss since we parted at the 
< Oliphant;' and so I hope not to be made oneasy any more upon 
her account. I hope you are quite well, and happy; I shall be 
yery glad to see you when you come back to town, I have al- 
ways something in the house here ; and the people are very civH, 
and will do up anything for you in a few minutes, come whenever 

yon will. 

^^ Your affectionate mother, E. Salmon. 

" P. S. Their names is Wilford, and lives at Brunkton House, 
somewhere near Reddin. J. S. desires his regard, and to mention 
your bill for 500L, doo 20th inst., which he has been obligated tp 
pay away, and which, in course, must be paid," 

What the effect oft these two letters was upon Brag's temper and 
spirits, the reader 2iay easily imagine. The intelligence from the 
lawyer he thought bad enough ; but that which he received from his 
respectable parent was even worse. In the first place, Jack had 
cunning enough of his own, improved, as all his suspicions on the 
subject had been, by the conversation of Mrs. and Miss Hogg, at 
the Lewes playhouse, to be perfectly assured that the tender at- 
tentions of Mr Salmon in establishing his drooping wife in the 
ready-furnished lodgings at Pentonville, werie attributable rather 
to affection for somebody else, than for herself ; and the establish- 
ment of the horse and shay, as his mother called it, into which, by 
some fortunate coincidence of circumstances, she could not get, 
was strongly corroborative of his worst suspicions. If Mrs. Sal- 
mon's **leg" prevented her taking exercise with her husband, Miss 
Hogg laboured under no such difficulty ; and as to the orders, 
which the poor patient Griselda spoke about, he felt satisfied the 
only orders these excursions secured, were, orders for the*play- 
house at which Miss Roseville figured. 

But then, in the second place, the idea of setting him to institute 
inquiries into the character an^ respectability of a family co-resi- ^ 
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dent with himself at Cowes, in order that he might report to Jem, 
whether he might trust them with so many pounds of candles or so 
many gallons of oil; and all this crowned by the observation con- 
tained in the pithy postscript about the five hundred pounds bill 
just coming to maturity. It was a sad damper, and Jack could 
hardly rally sufficiently to proceed, according to his promise to 
Lady Layinia's. The consequence of his delay in his visit was the 
following note from her ladyship, who began to apprehend that she 
had lost her dangler, or at least her influence over him. 

*'Deae Mr, Brag, — ^Where are you? We are waiting for you. 
I have secured Captain Hazleby and our dear doctor for the cruise. 
Lady Wattle is not well, but Miss Wattle will go with us, and Cap- 
tain and Mrs. WUford, who are extremely anxious 'to make your 
acquaintance. They have a very nice place in Berkshire, and you 
must cultivate them, /like them ; so must you. She sings beauti- 
fully, and is ravenously fond of the sea. You must have a guitar 
on board. I don't think Mr. Selwyn will be able to go with us; 
riiwever, do you come to me directly, 

" Yours truly, L. Ne wbigoen." 

This billet, shining like glass, and redolent of musk, added, if 
possible to Jack's embarrassments Here were the people named in 
his mother's question as to character, coming to him to eat the 
profits arising from the "articles" which they had ordered—ac- 
tually to feast upon stores and moulds, and quench their thirst 
with lamp oil. In another shape, it is true. What could he do? 
Sham sick, as he often did at school ;'-let hem ladyship and party 
enjoy the cruise and command the yacht. "Ais he resolved to 
put into practice ; and accordingly despatched an answer to her 
note, stating himself to be exceedingly ill, and unable to go to 
sea; and putting Psyche entirely at the disposal of her ladyship 
and party. 

. It must be confessed that the day opened gloomily : not perhaps 
meteorologically speaking, but as far as Jack's own affairs were 
concerned. He felt anxious to have some conversation with Lord 
Wagley on the subject of the lawsuit, but somehow. he fancied his 
lordship had not latterly evinced anything in the way of encourage*- 
ment in his manner towards him, and did not like to take the liberty 
of writing to him to beg him to call at his lodgings. 

Painful and disagreeable as were the letters Jack himself had 
received, it turned out that the communication which Leveret had 
by the same post made to Lord Wagley was of a nature likely more 
sevei:ely to damage our poor pretender. It contained a detail of 
the facts as they had really appeared on the trial, and of the virulent 
attack of the counsel, which contained all sorts of allusions to Brag's 
pretensions and assumptions, and^some other remarks, in which 
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his connexion with Lord Tom Towzle, another of the defendants, 
was mentioned in such a manner as to induce Lord Wagley to 
write that very evening to Lord Tom in Paris, to obtain an elucida- 
tion of the hints which he had thrown out in his communications 
with his solicitor, who of course had been associated with Leveret 
. in the conduct of the defence. 

Lord Wagley felt, however^ that common justice required him to 
make no marked alteration in his conduct towards Brag until he 
had ascertained the real history of the case, and therefore antici- 
pated Brag's intention of inviting him to call, by making a visit in 
the course of the morning. 

"Well," said his lordship, " our affair is settled^ as you know." 

" I have heard so frona Leveret," said Jack. '^ He tells me, that 
I got a roasting from one of the lawyers : it*s lucky if he don't get 
a basting from me." 

'^Oh," said his lordship, '^ nobody minds what is called forensic 
abuse; see how they abuse each other occasionally, denounce their 
learned friends as absolute blockheads, and carry a point by 
frightening an honest witness under cross-examination into telling ' 
the most engregious falsehoods for the furtherance of the ends of 
justice. Leveret has promised to send me down the report of 
the trial on Saturday, and I '11 send it you the moment I have 
read it." 

" I shall be obliged,' Vsaid Jack. 

" Pray," said Lord Wagley, a propos to nothing, " when did 
you see Towzle last?" / 

" Lord Tom?" said Jack. 

"Yes." 

" The last time," said Jack, " I dined in company with him was 
at Sir James Gunnersbury's at Dover. The last time I saw him, I 
was at luncheon with the Ilfracombes, where he came in and paid 
me a lump of money which he owed me — which, as I say, was all 
right up, straightdown, and no mistake." 

* * Did not you tell me, when you first came here," said Lord 
Wagley, " that you were going to ride his horses at Paris?" 

" Yes, in course," said Jack, getting particularly fidgetty at the 
nature of Lord Wagley's enquiries and the manner in which they 
were put. 

** What made you throw him over?" said Lord Wagley ; ** he's 
a capital fellow in his way, and deuced fond of j/ou." 

" Why," said Jack, ** I'll tell you, my lord. A sister of mine 
made an unlucky marriage some years ago, and died abroad^ and 
her husband I have been obliged to cut dead as mutton. And he 
and his second wife', and his* sister — we needn't enter into parti- 
culars — with whom I was once uncommon intimate, are in Paris ; 
and 80 I thought it would be as well not to risK falling in with 
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tbem, which would, fifty to one, have ended in falling out; sol 
told Lord Tom the truth, and he said I was quite right, and no 
mistake/* 

<^ Ob 1 that was it,'' said his lordship, atFecting apparent satisfac- 
tion at the account. ^* I could not think what could have induced 
you to disappoint him. Do you sail to-day ? " 

'^ I 'm not well enough, my lord," said Jack ; '^ besides, I have 
some letters to write. The Psyche is going. Lady Lavinia has made 
her party, and they sail about one.'* 

** Upon my word,'' said Lord Wagley, ^^ my pophecy has come 
true ; * The Psyche' has got a mistress. I knew how it would be." 

** Yes," said Brag, <' I think her ladyship is hit hardish. A wo- 
man of her time of life wants somebody to keep her establishment 
going : we shall suit uncommon well ; let her have her own way-* 
at first at least. She likes my yacht now; I shall like her by-and- 
by. I must marry off Fanny; Selwyn must have her : they love 
eaoh other-^why not?" 

** Nothing, I believe, but the want of money stands in the way 
of it," said Lord Wagley. *' The death of Fanny's mother and fa- 
ther left her with what is called a lady-like fortune of some five or 
six thousand pounds, — for, by some unaccountable oversight, no 
farther provision was made for her in anticipation of events which 
certainly were possible in any case, and under circumstances, and 
which actually did occur in hers.'* 

*^ That 's hard/' said Jack, thinking at the moment that he had 
better change his policy with regard to the lovers whose cause he 
had espoused, inasmuch as if Selwyn should succeed in obtaining 
Lady Lavinia's consent to the match, her ladyship, who, with all 
her follies and fantasies, was extremely fond of her niece, would 
in all probability follow up her acquiescence by the appropriation 
of some part of her income for their support. Lord Wagley's in- 
telligence produced this revolution in his designs ; and his lord- 
ship's manner during the explanation had the effect of checking 
Jack's volubility with regard to his certainty of marrying the Lady 
Lavinia, and his intentions as to the future arrangement of her 
property after he had attained it : in fact, he was conscious of a 
• difference in the noble lord's behaviour, although the noble lord 
, himself made every effort to prevent his observing any change ; the 
very anxiety to appear natural and at ease gave an sTppearance of 
playing a game, which Jack saw,— did not quite understand,— but 
did not in the least admire. 

Af»r a few casual observations about **The Psyche," the 

weather, and whatever public news was stirring, his lordship took 

/ his leave. Jack feeling the influence of his increased formality and 

^ civility, to the extent of hindering him from, in the slightest degree, 

alloding to the yet much-desired honour of admission into the club 
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To kirn sficoeeded, as a visiter to Jack, Selwyn himself, who 
came, of course, for an invitation to the yacht. Nobody who has 
not been really and truly in love, — and he who has, must not be 
now a very young man, since the sort of love of which I speak is 
altogether obsolete,— -can possibly imagine the submissions, and 
degradations even, which a lover is willing to encounter and en«^ 
dure, when the result of his humiliation is the happiness which an 
bour,**-a half,— a quarter,^ten minutes,— or even five, passed 
with her he loves, can confer.. Selwyn, with his mind and genius, 
naturally laughed at poor Jack; and as far as his yacht, his 
luncheons, his pretensions, and absurdities went, would rather 
have made him a subject for his pen than come to him as a peti- 
tioner,-- but Fanny was to be of the party. By what means he 
bad learned that Jack himself was not to be on board, it is impos^ 
fiible for us to ascertain; and if it were 'possible, it would be 
*^ vastly ungenteer' to tell : the truth was, that Selwyn had found 
out that Fanny was *^ going afloat,*' as we say,<— and that Jack was 
not :— what was he to do ? 

*' What?" said Jack, — **go on board now; sham waiting for 
me. I never told you I wasn't coming, or going, or whatever it 
is : And I tell you what, S., the very best thing yon can do is, if 
old Lavy, my lady, refuses her consent, run off with the girl. My 
yacht shall be ready any hour of the night ; slip you up to South- 
ampton, or push you off to Portsmouth, smack smooth, right up, 
straight down, and no mistake.'^ 

"You are too kindl" said Selwyn: *<but then> you pee,, (JTir 
means won't bear us out in such a proceeding. My ioeome is very 
small ; my literary trade^-^all it so— precarious ; ikd dear Fanny 
lias scarcely anything but what her aunt,«who loves her and hates 
me, may choose to give her." • 

**I wouldn't let that stand in the way," said Jack; *^the old- 
'uns melt uncommon tender when4he thing's done. Take my ad- 
vice,— bolt 1" 

** I doubt," said Selwyn, " whether Miss Hastings would under- 
take such an expedition. It is a very important step, Mr. Brag, 
in a w^oman's life, to discard relatives, friends, and connexions, and 
to break every old tie which binds her to her family, to make a 
new one. I—" 

"Why," said Brag, **Iknow the female sex; and, as I have 
always said, a female is a female, which is something. That they 
are odd and strange-minded, nobody can deny ; but my belief is, 
that if you and she run off in couples, the whole thing will come 
right in the end. I, you know, care no more about that poor old 
body than you do. Don't you see, she 's what I call over head and 
ears with me. . As I told Waggy just now, I have bought the yacht 
to please her ^^-^and she i$ pleased^ now she has got it all ber own 
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way. Yoa trust to me ; I We nailed her; you, in courge, hate her : 
you take your way— I'll take wtne— eh? Don't you see, that 's 
all clear, and no mistake/' 

Selwyn was rather startled by this loose morality of Jack's, and 
really wondered to hear a man talking so coolly, and calculating so 
coldly, upon the consequences and results of his already decided 
(in his own mind) marriage with Lady Lavinia. This struck him 
the more forcibly for two reasons :— first, because a true and poor 
lover, hearing marriage spoken of with any relation to money and 
advantages, feels in the highest degree indignant at such a dis- 
cordant mixture of affection and interest ; and secondly, because, 
however harsh the conduct of the mother, or aunt, or whatever 
she maybe, of the creature he devotedly loves, may anger him or 
excite his resentment for the moment, still, the reflection that she 
is so closely allied to that creature,— the human divinity of his ado- 
ration,— softens down all that irritation, and he is ready to respect 
the guardian for the very care she takes of her matchless charge. 

Jack, however, relieved from the over-awing presence of his 
friend Waggy, as he called him, let loose all his usual absurdity, 
and talked to Selwyn of *' tickling the old trout," " settling granny," 
and many similar feats, equally well and elegantly expressed ; ad- 
ding to hid confident assurances of complete success, the whole 
history of the light-horse volunteer in the ebony case, and the 
beautifully illustrated pedigree of all the Newbiggens of Bumbles- 
ford,— upon both of which, having taste for neither arts nor arms, 
he was pleased to be particularly severe. 

Selwyn was, to say truth, disgusted with the view with which his 
voluble friend had favoured him of his character and principles 
behind the scenes, and ftlt very much inclined to speak to him: in 
terms, if not of disapprobation, at least of expostulation, with re- 
ference to the language he had adopted in speaking of the family to 
a member of which, he was so much attached; but love gained the 
mastery over friendship, and, after a struggle highly honourable 
to Selwyn's feelings, he terminated the dialogue by thanking Jack 
for his hint as to going on board the yacht to wait for him, al- 
though he knew he was not coming, and in less than ten minutes, 
after was installed in the cabin of " The Psyche," thinking it better 
to remain below till the arrival of the ladies, lest his appearance on 
deck might raise an alarm in Lady Lavinia's mind, and induce her 
to reland with her fair treasure, and, if she did not give up the 
excursion herself, leave Fanny "on the wild-sea banks," like Dido, 
with a willow m her hand " waving her love." 

Jack, as so6n as his visitor was gone, betook himself to the task 
(no easy one to him) of answering the letters which he had re- 
ceived, and which had so completely upset him : that to Mr. Le- 
veret was as foljiovs; and }» highly indicative of the potion which 
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Jack had established in his mind of the characters and customs of 
what are called legal advisers. 

" CoweSy-^Augost 18—. 

**Dear Sir,— Yours of yesterday duly received. I thought, 
from what you said, we should be beaten. I don't mean to stand 
any nonsense ; and if the lawyer who was on their side said anything 
disrespectful of me, I shall take care to make him unsay it, and no 
mistake. As I never like to be longer in debt than I can help, and 
prefer paying ready money ,^short the discount, — I will thank you 
to send me your little bill, and I will settle it forthwith. 

" Your obliged servant, John Brag." 

This was seated, and addressed to the solicitor, and likely enough 
it certainly was to astonish that gentleman when he received it. 
Jack calculated that the ^'little bill" would amount to perhaps ten 
or fifteen pounds, — at least his share, as he called it,— and there- 
fore he thought it would sound mighty fine to flourish off about 
ready money, not in the slightest degree comprehending the dif- 
ference which exists in society between transactions with traders, 
and business with professional gentlemen. 

To his mother he wrote as follows : 

**Cowe8,— August 18, 18— j 

"Dear Mother,— Your's came to hand to-day; I hasten to 
answer it. I am getting on here in earnest. I have, what I call, 
fixed a title at last : she 's an oldish one, but has hard upon four 
thousand a-year of ber own. She has got a great fancy for sailing, 
but the nobs which has yatches here won't have her aboard at no 
price ; so in course I thought the way to settle her was to get hold 
of a yatch of my own, which I did accordingly through Lord Wag- 
ley,. a friend of mine, who will' do anything 1 tell him;— he franks 
this letter for you :— so I%ave him my bill for the price of her, 
which is called " The Physce,"— eight hundred pounds,— whereat 
I see you stare like a stuck pig. I *m not so soft as you may fancy : 
if I marry the old one through having the yatch, it is quite worth 
the money ; and if I don't, the bill I have given, isn't particular 
likely to be paid : but this I don't care about, because, worse 
come to the worst, I can sell yatch before the bill comes due. 

"The old one has got a niece,— an uncommon pretty one to be 
sure —and she's over head and ears, as I say, with a sort of a 
poetry-writing chap called Selwyn. The old one won't stand their 
marrying, because there is no stumpy neither side ; but I think, if 
he was once to coax and carney her over, she perhaps would make 
them an allowance and give her consent : so I am putting him up 
to carry Miss Fanny off, and have offered to lend him my yatch, 
vhich, from what I have heard the old one say, will set her so 
against her niece, as nothing never was like it; in which case I 
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shall keep np her anger, and so there'll be nolhiiigpaid onl of the 
jointure for them. 

''I don*t belong to the Yatch Club here, because I like to be in- 
dependant ; besides, I don't much like some of the people who are 
in it. They worry my life out to be one of them, but I sticks fasts 
to my negative, and no mistake. 

<' As to Captain and Mrs. Wilford, you may tell Jim, they are 
safe customers; they are on board my yatch now, out sailing with 
my lady,— Lady Lavinia Brag as is to be ; in course they are respect- 
able, or they would not be there. 

** As for Molly Hogg, don't you trouble your head about her ; 
she is not worth caring for. I am sorry your l^g prevents you 
getting into the one-horse chay, because the country air would do 
you good. Rely upon it, I will come to see you the first minute I 
can after I have led Lavy to the halter. I have got an excellent 
servant, who does for butler sfhd valet all under one. 

** I haven't heard anything more of Brown or the doctor. To be 
surO) Kitty's affair was uncommon unfortunate; only if Brown 
hadn't married as he did, he would only have been a serjeant now, 
or perhaps been dead. 

''As for the five hundred pounds, I am sorry Jim has paid it 
away, for I shall not be able to take it up, inasmuch as it impos- 
sible for me to get tacked to my granny till after that is due any- 
how. I told you I 'd do it at last, notwithstanding all the story 
Mrs. Cropper told Jim. I thought it best not to stop at Eastbourne, 
for, though I had been there so short a time, I saw people hinting 
and winking about mc and Mrs Peckover, which sat in the opposite 
box to us the night of the row at the playhouse ; and, though it was 
all nonsense, yet, when a female is ooncerned, it is best to be safe, 
and no mistake; besides, Peckover, £|}though a slow coach, is 
uncommon good-natured, and it wouldn't be right to break his 
heart. ♦ 

'' I hope you are happy. I think Jim is a right good fellow, and 
am glad you took him for better for woipse. Am glad you like your 
lodgings, which certainly isn't dear at five and twenty shillings a- 
wcek, specially with coals included. I have told Wagley the di- 
rection— Pentonville, without mentioning the name of the row, or 
about the gas-works or brick-fields, because Pentonville is sure to 
find you, and 'row* looks low;rnot that Waggy knows who you 
are; because it is quite right not to let that cat out of the bag till I 
have go|; the other cat into it : so all snug, smug, and no mistake. 
I conclude you have painted the back-parlour, and shifted the cop- 
per by this time. 

" I have no more to say at present, but my best love. Hope I 
have written satisfactorily ; and remain, with best regards to Jim, 

" Your dutiful son, J. B." 
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This also, folded and sealed, was transmitted to Lord Wagley^ 
with a request for a frank ; Jack's object being to clench the nail, 
as he called it, with "his mother and Jem, by getting a cover from a 
lord, which he fancied might operate upon the latter's mind, so as 
to induce him to renew the five-hundred pounds* bill, or at least 
not enforce the payment; while, his mother's name being now 
changed, he felt no difficulty in sending the address to his noble 
friend. The letter reached his lordship just as he was starting for 
his yacht, bound to Southampton ; and, immediately upon receiving 
it, be sent word it should be done^ and thrust it into his pocket. 

In the yacht, and just before he reached Southton, Lord Wagley 
proceeded to fulfil his promise ; and deceived by the illegibility of 
what Mrs. Brag called '< Jack's pot-hooks and hangers,'' combined 
with a certain degree of obscurity in the cabin, his lordship wrote 
the address: 

" Southton, August eighteen, 18 — 

"Mrs. Salmon, 
"Wagley.** "Petersham.'* 

And having thus accurately directed the tribute of filial afi^ection, 
he tore up the " example," and despatched the epistle with his own 
letters to the post-office. 

Jack having, what he called, cleared off business, began to reflect 
and consider, to tlie fullest extent of his capability for such a pur- 
pose. The note which Lady Lavinia had written to him upon heart- 
ing that he could not sail; the message that she hoped he would be 
well enough to come to hear some charming music in the evening,-— 
that the Mrs. Captain Wilford would sing for him,— and that it 
should be quite snug and select, — all spoke to his too willing ear 
the language of devotedness : and then to tdink that this very lady 
who^was to sing for him was the very lady about whose solvency for 
the amount of a box of candles he had been commissioned by his 
mother to inquire ; and then to think of the certainly altered be- 
haviour of his friend *< Waggy," and to doubt about what the 
lawyer had said to him ; and then to fear the communication which 
might, and most probably would, take place between " Waggy" 
and Lord Tom, in consequence of their being associated with hhn 
as defendants in the case, — all combined to harass and fever him, 
and at the same time to assure him that, let him take what course 
he might with regard to his projected alliance with her ladyship, he 
had no time to lose. 

Therefore was it that he resolved, coHtte qui coAte^ to present 
himself at her ladyship's little party, which, if '* Psyche" contrived 
to {];et back from Portsmouth, whither she was gone, in time, 
would be, no doubt, extremely agreeable. Thus determined, he 
yentured forth in the aftwnoon to takea ftroU towards Egypt, dur- 
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mg y9hkh he might revolve all bis various plans in his mind^ so 
that he might regulate by his own decision of the day, his proceed* 
ings in the course of the evening. 



CHAPTER XXU. 

During the period of suspense which must naturally intervene, 
under any circumstances, between the departure and return of a 
yacht from Gowes, professing a voyage to Portsmouth, it may, 
perhaps, be as well to let the reader know something of those per- 
sonages of our drama, who, in its earlier part, were prominent 
characters, and who, owing to the management of one of the party, 
first caused the explosion of Brag's absurdity, without a match. 

The agreeable Mrs. Dallington, and the lovely Blanche Engle- 
field, as Mrs. Cropper the house-keeper informed Mr. Salmon, had 
become—" nothing loath,"— the respective wives of Sir Charles 
Lydiard and Mr. Francis Rush ton. Sir Charles and his lady 
passed the honeymoon at his place in Gloucestersbire ; Rushton 
and his bride went, as the ' world* will go, to Paris: and never 
were four people more entirely changed by the relative change of 
their several conditions than this parti carrL 

Lydiard, once in possession of the kind-hearted widow, doubted 
no longer. Convinced by the unreserved communication of 
thoughts, and opinions, to which the character of husband entitled 
him, of her single-mindedness, and unqualified affection and esteem 
for him, all the doubts which disturbed, and all the fears which 
alarmed him, were banished from his mind: while Rushton, con- 
vinced of the purity and excellence of his blushing Blanche, felt no 
longer irritated, or peevish, if she chanced to bestow a passing 
smile upon another ; perfectly assured by an intimate acquaintance 
with her sterling good qualities, that she would never have ac- 
cepted him, spite of her own knowledge of the little irregularities 
of his temper, had she not meant to bind him to herself by ties of af- 
fection and tenderness, which to a heart ardent as Rushton's was, 
must be invincible 2|nd irresistible. 

So here, then, were reduced, in four short weeks, two turbulent 
spirits, either after his own fashion ; and the nervous suspicious 
lover, and the fiery doubting suitor; subdued into two as happy hus- 
bands as ever entered the holy state of matrimony. 

Thus it is : — a lover must be jealous of the object of his affections ; 
because, in that state of probation in which a lover is doomed to 
live, there can be no love without jealousy: but when once the 
beloved one becomes a wife, the signs of jealousy on the part of her 
husband are both disgusting and degrading ; degrading to himself. 
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as implying a conscious inferiority; and disgusting, because it 
betrays a suspicion ttiat his ^ife will practically evince her con- 
sciousness of that inferiority by {)referring somebody else to him. 
Fuller says, '< Where jealousie is the jailour, many break the 
prison, it opening more wayes to wickednesse than it stoppeth ; so 
that, where it findeth one, it maketh ten dishonest." And sait is. 
What does the generous, while yet untainted Othello say t-^he who, 
as Mrs, Salmon described him, was ** as black as my hat, and a 
nigger into the bargain.'* 

^* — 'Tis not to make me jealous, 

To say my wife is fair, feeds well, lores company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well : ^ 
Where virtae is, these are more yirtoons. 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt of her reyoU, 
For she had eyes, and chose me.'* 

As Rushton had no very particular friend to act lago, he con- 
tented himself upon Shakspeare's principle ; and the jealousy, 
which none can separate firom love^during a long and anxious 
courtship, was buried at the foot of the altar at which he made her 
his wife. Nothing in truth could be more perfectly happy than 
Lydia and Rushton ; and nothidg conuected with their felicity would 
have interfered to disturb the resolution of Brag to be '^ every- 
thing in the world," and Lady Lavinia's husband into the bargain^ 
but the appalling fact that Sir Charles and his Lady, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Rushton, had emerged from their sweet solitudes into the world 
atRyde, which very watering-placehad^en fixed as their rendez- 
vous at the end of the double honeymooll. 

This, Jack certainly did not know, nor in the slightest degree cUd 
he anticipate such a contretemps while he was lounging ** the sultry 
hours away," during the voyage of " Psyche" to Portsmouth. 
However, these curious coincidences will occur, however particu- 
larly disagreeable their occurrence may be. Still, there is nothing 
in the world so silly as discounting grievances ; when they come 
duo, it is quite time enough to honour them, and pay the amount: 
so, even if Jack had known that his " love's bitter foes" were at 
Ryde, be would not have agitated himself unnecessarily until they 
had, by some accident, arrived at Cowes. 

It is not to be denied that Jack felt himself more comfortable, and 
more at ease, strolling about upon the beach, than he was at any 
period of the previous day on board his yacht ; and he pictured to 
himself the gratification he should experience in seeing her enter 
the harbour, her taunt mast *• towering to the skies," and her 
ample main-sail swelling to the breeze. 

Yet in the midst of these higher aspirations Jack could not alto- 
gether avoid the recollection of his earlier days and associations. 

22 
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He began to yrotrj himself now about bis stster^s fate and death, \o 
fidget himself about his mother's marriage, and even feel some* 
thing like a regret about Anne; it.was, " in course/' no use mind- 
ing it DOW ; but it all came into his head as he sat watching the waves 
rolling in upon the shore. 

Wkh regard to his yacht, Brag's vanity was amfiy gratified by 
her appearanoe, beating up from Portsmouth,— wind being as per 
last; but the day was bright arid clear, and as he watched hpr 
buffeting the waves he said to himself, *' That 's my yacht ;" which 
being, in point of fact, almost the only thing he ever could call his 
own, was a very gratifying soliloquy. He waited until she neared 
the harbour, and then proceeded to his lodgings, not wishing to be 
seen by his guests on their landing ; inasmuch as the wags, if they 
pounced upon him at once, might fancy his kidisposition feigned, 
or at least construe it into an indisposition to a second voyage. 

The party had not long deposited themselves in their respective 
homes, before Lady Lavinia's attentions to the little man w^re re- 
newed in the shape of a note of enquiry after his health, and con-^ 
taining a Ifaie in the way of postscript, to inform him that having 
found two friends of hers, at Porstmouth, who were coming to th« 
bland, she had ventured to give them, and one or two of their ser- 
Vants,'a passage in *' The Psyche." ^' I hope,'' added her ladyship, 
*« yoti will not be angry with me for having taken this liberty. I 
think, if y^tt even are so now, you will fbrgive me when you come 
bete this evening, for they are, I find, people whom you know. I 
hope you are busying yourself about our dance ; I will not territy 
you by calling it a balL |^dy Wattle will be here to meet you, and 
we have arranged everytbfcg;— it must be Tuesday,— remember 
t&ht. I have itistde out a list of the people to have ; here sbort 
BOtice otiy is required, the shorter the betier, however* It comes 
ai a flurprite, and people like it; and we are all so snug. I only 
wish my cottage were large enough to manage it here. Au re- 

voif^r etc., etc. 

** I'm in for the ball/' said Jack,--^^' that 's dear enough, and no 
mistake. I wonder how long this is to last before I may venture to 
him my intentions ih regaird of the match ; and I wonder who the 
^teuce my t#o friends who caAie up with some of their servants in 
my yacht may be. I wanted no friends to come here ; — Stiffkey 
hnd yduiig OuBnersbui^y perhaps ; or Brown and his wife ; or per- 
haps that souf -fac^d doctor that 's married to Nancy. I don't think 
i 'II go to the old woman's to-night :-^see what the morning will do." 

Jack pUsded hindself a good deal how to act in this emergency: 
if it Irere any of the people who first came into his mind who bad 
arrived, a meeting with them would be utter annihilation. Why 
the deuce hadn't my lady said at once who they were? Stiflkey 
would mk UAi at Ibe firsishot,^not to speak of the 1. 0. U. Guii- 
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n^rsbnry would iD^uIt him. It coald not be Lord Tom bkDSelf* 
At all events, go he would not,— go he could not ; and therefor^^, itk 
order to guard himself from dny surprises of that sort, be wrotei 
as well as he could, a little answer to Lady Lavitiia*s note, sayiitf 
be found himself 6o ill that he had been obliged to ^ to bed i atid 
lest aAy extraordinary measure of her ladysblffct kindtiess might 
convict him of evasion or deceit, he forthwith proceeded 4o disrob§ 
and retire to his couch ; thus punishing himself for the sake of 
keeping out df the Way of an apprehended detection for a few hour»* 
The next daylonust unearth him; for whoever his friends were, lb# 
very fact of his indisposition would bring them to see him. i| 
mattered not; he had not nerve to face the danger^ smd uo the n^tt 
was despatched imlnediafely : and as Hiekman had not yet oome on 
shore from the yaehl,- his master Was snugly deposited on hiseoucb^ 
M ready to act the invalid *^ smack, smooth and no nistake^" 

The note had not been gone more thftn half an hour before iaek'f 
ears were assailed by the noise of feet ascending the stairs of bis 
domieile. This announcement of approach was speedily fbllowed 
by a smart tapping at the bed-room door« lack heard it all; bm 
as to the doomed culprit every minute is precious, be affeeted not 
to be aware of what was happening. The knock was repeated* 
and Brag felt it was useless to try any longer to stave off the visiteti 
whoever he might be ; '< and a come in," uttered in a toae of VQios 
which sounded very much like the negative' in vitaliMsometimet 
given to a bore, of' you won't slay and dine with us/' was foliQwed 
by the irruption into his apartment of Heneage Peokover, of Wo« 
manswould iii the county of Kent^ Esq. 

** Why^ Brag, my bo;^" said the squire^ ^^wbat's the matter f 
Lady Lavinia Is all in a stew about you^-«h I --so Mrs, Peokovet 
told me to come and inquire after you, and thank you for our passage 
up from Portsmouth, and for some deuced good luncheon, which 
we got on board your yacht." 

** My dear sir," said Jack, <* how are you ? Tm wry glad to see 
you:'' which was not altogether untrue, — for there were many 
other persons who would have been iufiaitely more unweloome. 
^' I 'm uncommon ill : caught cold yesterday^ I take it." 

** Deuced sorry for (faat>" said the aquire. '* You must rally and 
f Dtise ; only don't come out in the evening if you think it 's cold t 
— nurse. As Mrs. Peckover says^ one day's penance is no great 
nacrifioe ; and Lady Lavinia agrees with bar that yw had better 
not think of coming to her to*tiight{ she has written to you« ahe 

<^ Yes/' said Jack ; '' I have answered her M(y-do»— ^skidg me 
to e<MEne." 

^' I know/' said the squire ; '^ and I have brought you a billy 
don% to 10U ytm Ml to go.^Bia^ ha> hal I made that joke my- 
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self; and Mrs. Peckover tells me it's as old as the hills. I don't 
eare— I jion't trouble my head with those sort of things : however, 
you '11 come after breakfast to-morrow. Mrs. Peckover is very 
anxious to be introduced to you." 

Now this waf a fact, and is only a proof of that curious sympathy 
which prevails an^ngst women, even to a somewhat advanced pe- 
riod in life. Mrs. Peckover had taken the most unqualified aversion 
to Jack, only from seeing him at a distance, and knowing that 
he was one of her husband's " cockney friends," — ^a description 
associated in her mind with everything coarse and disgusting, and 
which kept them, as we have already seen, proscribed from what 

she called her circle. 

Dnring the voyage from Portsmouth, Lady Lavinia had spoken 
of Jack in terms which at once released him from the stigma which 
the lady so generally cast upon the Nimrods of Cockaigne with 
whom her good-natured husband was so constantly in the habit of 
making acquaintance ; nor were the favourable opinions of her lady- 
ship at kll weakened in Mrs. Peckover's estimation by the appear- 
ance of ** things in general" connected with onr hiero. The yacht 
itself and its appointments bespoke the man ; and having admitted 
all the propositions of Lady Lavinia with regard to him, she con- 
cluded their conversation by expressing her pity and commisera- 
tion for his unhappy position at the Lewes play, where, by some 
Grange accident, he had become involved in the most disagreeable 
circumstances, all of which she described with the greatest possible 
point and the minutest accuracy. 

'^ Mrs. Peckover," said the squire, *^ has been telling Lady La- 
vinia all the history of the old mad-woman at the playhouse at 
Lewes, and made her ladyship laugh immoderately." 

*^ She has, has she?" said Jack to himself. 

"Who the deuce was the woman?" continued the squire: 
" Mrs. Peckover wants to know if you ever found out.'' 

This was beyond his hopes ; the real fact was not known, af- 
ter all. 

" Found out !" said Jack—" not I. Didn't you?" 

"No," said the squire. " Mrs. Peckover got rather unwell at 
the play after you had been driven away, and so Lady Patcham in- 
sisted upon her going back and sleeping at her house ; aiid wedidnH 
go to the inn, else we might have known, I dare say." 

" Oh !'* said Jack, forgetting rather too much that he was an in- 
valid, " you didn't go back to the inn?" * 

"No," said the squire. "Mrs. Peckover got abed at Lady 
Patcham's, and I slept upon some chairs in the library. The house 
was crammed full of people. However, I don't care for that sort 
of thing. Ha, ha, ha! Besides, as Mrs. Peckover says, there's 
nothing like light and shade in this life. You never enjoy comfort 
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half so much, if you are always comfortable, as you do if you rough 
it sometimes/' 

Jack's satisfaction at the happy state of ignorance in which Peck- 
over and his lady were still involved, was so great, that he began 
to regret having taken fright at the approach of his unknown friends ; 
nor was he much less pleased at hearing that they had seen nothing 
of his friend Colonel Stiffkey, who had returned to Eastbourne 
only for. one day, and had proceeded on a tour along the coast, 
wiffc his friend Mr. Gunnersbury. " Mrs. Peckover, I believe," 
added the squire, '' thinks there is a chance of their coming here, 
whtch will be very pleasant, because she likes the colonel mighlily. 
He is a great amateur artist ; and she admires pictures, and prints, 
and all that. For my part, I don't care much about such things. 
Ha, ha, ha 1" 

Peekover prolonged his visit to Brag, and talked over the only 
subject upon which the little man could talk, and spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of the fine runs he anticipated in the coming season, and gave 
an animated description of the horses, ** black, white, and gray," 
which he had in his stable, until the maid-servant of the lodging 
came into the room to announce that one of Mrs. Peckover's foot- 
men was below, and wished to speak to his master. 
'^ Bid him come up," said the squire. 
He did come up. 

** Well, what is it, Stephen?" said Peckover. 
** My mistress has sent me, sir," said Stephen, ^* to say, that 
if you don't come to dress directly, you will be too late for 
dinner." ^ * . 

** Odds bobs U' said the squire. ** Who 'd have thought it : how 
time flies in pleasant company I I '11 be home instantly. Go on first; 
tell Mrs. Peckover I'm coming as fast as I can: so, sol Well, 
Mr. Brag, I shall make a favourable report, and say you '11 be with 
Lady Lavinia after breakfast. Good day,— good day I Dear me I 
only think of the time I" 

And away hurried the gentle giant, leaving Brag in almost as great 
a perplexity as that in which he found him. The escape about his 
mother's exposure was a great relief; so was the circumstance of 
Stiffkey's sudden departure from Eastbourne. But then, the im- 
pending threat of his visit to the island was a complete set-off in the 
account against those. In fact,' look which way he would,* Jack 
felt that expedition was essential io his success, and that no time 
was to be lost. 

As soon as Peckover was well clear of, his lodgings. Brag got up 
and dressed himself, being now secure against farther interrup- 
tion; and resolved to make a dinner, if Hickman would permit, 
hina to do so, upon some of the innumerable remnants of the lun- 
cheon of which Peckover had spoken so highly ; and having, with- 
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M( iiia «id of hii v^t-lmtkr, butler-valet, completed bU toilet 98 
far as he intended, and seated himself on his little sofa^in bisdres^ 
illg*%owii and dipper a, be rang the bell, and snmmoned tbat nii- 
liiat^ to his preseBce^ 
'* Hick«an,*' said Jack> *' I fancy I could eat some dinner;— 

MMtbiflC <)<M, I «bou)d prefer,**^^?*' 

**l4Qn*i think, air," said Uiokvian, ** there if apytbing cold in 
thebovse." 

<' What ! have they deared off the luncheon?" said Jack, '^^eh? 
eiitipely><*^mack, smooth, and no mistake?" 
. *^IIii, sir," aaid Hickfuaa, shaking his bead with a sort of«balf 
iigofi, half diplomatic wriggle; '' but then we never bring 
away asytbing from the yacht. The cs^tain and the crew con- 
sider " 

/^ Coii»j^ V said lack. '' Why, baven*t they got plenty of salt- 
beef, pork, and the deuce kaow« what, to eat?'' 

*f Those are for long voyages, sir/' said Hickman : '' but tber^ 
tffiS^Y waa very little left; and 1—— It isn't usual, sir/' 

f' Qhr sMd Jack, ** WeU, if it 'a right, it 's right ; and what 's 
«i|^t can't he wrong : so there 's an end of that, and no OEUstake. 
Get me something then to eat/' 

" Something plain, sir?" aaidHickp^^ "a-*T»^" 

" Yes," said Jack. 

^< Will you have Aperigoo ?" said Hickman. *' I can get Ibat in 
i ibippte." 

Any eggs and bacon ?' ' «aid Jack. 
Sir !" said Hickman, looking aghasl. 

** Serm^thing nice, and not common, said Brag^ " I 'a peekirti." 

^' A saladed la volaUle?" said Hickman. 

*<Oh, anything," said Jack, " only let it be quidt; for my head- 
Mbe n gone, and I want to eat." 

Sidcman, who was an admirable servant in his way, and who 
knew every turn and twist of Cowes, was not long in .pnparfnga 
iRce litde repast for his eccenlric master; wbo, however, ready 
mid willing, when he was out hunting, to take a snadk without a 
tttMe*cloth, had no dislike to see his '^ feed," as he called it, put 
<liiwn all sweet, and clean, and no mistake. 

In half an hour, a cloth, like unsunned snow, set off to the best 
advantage a remarkably nice little dinner ; and Jack growing bold 
by eiq^rience, ordered hintsdf a bottle of the champagne which 
was so extremely popular on board the yacht. This, a pint of 
sherry, and, as he proposed, a bottle of claret to wind up with, 
^ivere the liquids he selected to imbibe ; and, bating the visions af 
tbe colonel and the young bombardier, Jack was as brilri^ and as 
gay as 
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„. " JoTe IB his ejiair. 

Of the sky, lord-m^yor;*' 

and dismissing Hickman fram attendance^ he ponved glass after 
glass down his throat, each bumper adding to his resolution to pop 
the question to my lady without further delay y«<'*ha¥ing been M» 
quainted with her certainly less than three weeks, his preten- 
sions, however, having been, it must be owned, considerably 
encouraged during that period by the bright sunshine of her lady<» 
ship's eyes. 

By about nine o'clock Jack had drank himself into a beattttfal 
state of mistification. He had lost sight of the colonel and Gun*^ 
iiersbury, and had reached a sort of seventh heaven of Orlebarism : 
he had begun te soliloquize aloudy^^-certain evidence of his real 
state,— and had nearly 

" Screwed his courage to the sticking-place " 

with regard to Lady Lavinia, when a rapid, rttttliog rat-tat^tat at 
the house-door set him wondering. His doubts were speedily dis-* 
pelled ; fer in two minutes after ^he noise had ceased, Pieckov^ 
stood before him. 

He saw the vision — or rather two-^with surprise and hprrpr : 
here was the man who had left him in i>ed ill, sick, and wretched, 
— the very emissary who bore his tale of woe, — returned to fin4 
him not only e:i^ce$sivcly jolly, but having on his t^ble the dreadful 
evidence of '' foregone conclusions" — bottoms of bottles ; the spiry 
ebampagne, the yet distinguishable sherry, and the tall C|^4t^9ua 
Margot, were all before him. What was to be ^one? 

"My dear Brag," said the squire, *' J'lp delighted) Quite 
right? -up again and thriving! I'm right glad to see what 1 do. 
Deuced pleasant little party at Lady Lavinia's : but Mrs. Peckoyer 
told me that I ought to come down and see how you were, j|nd sit 
with you a bit. They are all acting charades, and pinging, a^d 
playing, and all that; but you know, as Mrs. P. says, I doa't 
trouble my head with those sorts pf thmgs—ha, ha^ba I— i»p I am 
come to do a bit of cozey with you.'* 

"I'm delighted," said Jack, ** and no mistake. What will y^pu 
have, squire — something hot, sweet, and strong as the old wo- 
men say?" 

"Don't mind if I do," said Peckover. " Mrs. Peckovw says 
spirits are injurious; but I don't mind— -ha, ha, ha I The women 
don't like men to drink ; it keeps them away from them. However, 
I 'm here upon what I call duty~ha, ha, ha!-— and deuced pleasant 
duly too. " 

" In no time," as Jack would have expressed it, brandy, etc, 
and hot water, lemons and sugar, and everything else in the world, 
were putdown» and the squire and Jack tiU-^ttte; Jack, bow- 
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ever, having got considerably the start of his friend, and bemg 
more communicative and inquisitive than perhaps he would have 
been had he not strictly adhered to the rules of the Temperance 
Societies, just now so much in fashion, vhich add hypocrisy to sen- 
suality, and render that, which has hitherto been a social failing, 
a solitary vice. 

*'Lady Lavinia,*' said the squire, *' has made out a list of the 
people for your ball Tuesday. Mrs. Peckover tells me that you 
have got the credit of ' going it' here, and that all the women are 
in love with you—ha, ha, ha ! I never trouble my head with that 
sort of thing— but so they say." 

" Why," said Jack, ** I believe there is something in that. 
They are uncommon good-natured,— eh 7— you know, and no 
mistake." 

'* The ball is fixed for Tuesday, Mrs. Peckover tells me," said 
Peckover. 

" Oh!" said Jack, <' it is, is it?-.umph!" 

*' I say. Brag," continued the squire, " Mrs. P. thinks that you and 
my lady are likely to— eh?— put your horses together, as we say; 
don't you understand? She is all agog about you ; and— so— ha, 
ha, ha ! I never mind those sort of things myself : but only— Oh I 
the/ do like these files and yachts— eh ?— and the flirtings, as they 
call them." 

" Why," said Jack, " I own I think Lady Lavinia— eh?" 

" Think 1" said the squire—" Mrs. Peckover is sure— what I call 

cock-sure— and I 'm glad of it. A nice place she has got down in 

our part of the country, and all snug." 
" Straight up, right down," said Jack, **and no mistake?" 
Four thousand a-year, Mr. Brag," said Peckover; *' at least so 

Mrs. Peckover tells me." 

" But," said Jack,— " help yourself, squire,— what do you think 
of Mr. Selwyn and Fanny? Was he there this evening?— he was 
with you in the yacht." 

'' Why, Mrs Peckover thinks him clever," said the squire. '*He 
is desperately in love, she says, with Fanny Hastings. I never 
trouble my head with those sorts of things— ha, ha, ha 1" 

**But how," said Jack, " if she was to marry Selwyn without 
my lady's consent? 

'^ Wouldn't give her a farthing," said Peckover; "at least so 
Mrs. P. assures me." 

*' Not if they were to— what d'ye call the thing?" said Jack. 
"What?" said the squire. 

" Hop the twig," said Jack. " I forget what the genteel word 
IS— go to Scotland, or somewhere : Aelope, that's it." 
" Never see her again," said Peckover. 
**Deuced good plan for me to get him to go," said Jack. 
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** Only it would break Lady Lavinia's heart," said Peckover ; " at 
least so Mrs. P. insinuates." 

** Well," said Jack, *' but how long does it take to break a fe- 
male's heart?" 

"Can't say," said Peckover; "never trouble my head much 
about those sorts of things— ha, ha, ha I Dare say you know better 
than me." 

"Why," said Jsftk, looking excessively cunning, getting exceed- 
ingly tipsy, and being uncommonly impudent, " between you and 
me and the post, I flatter myself I do, and no mistake." 

"However," said Peckover, " Mrs. P. toid me to show you the 
list of the company invited :— Lady Wattle— but that you know — 
gives you her house, and Lady Lavinia has sent out the invitations 
— not more than seventy altogether.- Mrs. P. says she has written 
off to Stifikey, who, since I was here she has found out is actually 
at Ryde; and here," continued the squire reading, " are sixty-one 
down. From Ryde, there are the Lydiards and the Rushtons, 
great friends of my wife— two sisters ; she says they are charming 
people :— Gunner sbury, and two or three of his cronies: — and 
Lord Wagley, told Lady Lavinia that he had every reason to hope 
that Lord Tom Towzle, a particular friend of yours," he says 
"would be here from Paris before that— comes by Dieppe to Brigh- 
ton. I forget all the names, for I don't trouble my head much with 
those affair^." 

"Very pleasant," said Jack; "eh?— Tuesday?" 

" Yes, so Mrs. Peckover tells me," said the squire, "and they 
have arranged the whole thing. Your butler, who was on board 
the yacht, seems a capital servant : Mrs. P. says that he under- 
stands the thing perfectly, and has made every arrangement in the 
best possible manner. I never care much about those things my- 
self— ha, ha, ha!" 

" 'Gad !" said Jack musingly, " that 's pleasant. Well, however, 
there are six days between this and Tuesday. Squire, will you 
have a cigar?" 

" Why," said Peckover, " if I thought Mrs. Peckover would be 
gone to bed before I got back." 

" Stay till you are sure," said Jack. 

"Because she can't bear the smell of tobacco," said the squire. 

"Nevermind," said Brag; "you can say you were sifting up 
with a sick man— eh?" 

The squire had arrived at an amiable point of readiness to do 
anything that was proposed, and Hickmaa was summoned. Cigars 
were produced, and the squire and Jack began their fumigatory 
proceedings. More brandy was required, and the two worthies 
continued until past two o'clock in the morning blowing their 
clouds, and opening their hearta to each other in the most en- 
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lirely cooftdeotial maiiDer ; which sweet coiQmuniogs might have 
been of the most seriously disadvantageous consequence to either 
or both of them, had it not been that when Mrs. Peckover's ser- 
vant came to call home his master, neither he nor his sprightly 
host were safficiently clear in their intellects to know what they 
had been saying for three hours before; and when they woke in 
the morning, what had occurred during the latter part of their 
sederunt was all irrevocably lost and forgotten^* 

Hickman, however, that ipvaluable treasure of a servant^the 
always-to-be-trusted with untold gold^-was not guiity of any such 
omission i sober and discreet, and ever alive to his own interests, 
he drew a chair to the outside of the dpor of the little drawing- 
room in which bia master and his friend were ensconced, and 
there heard the whole of the confidential interchange of facts feel- 
ings, and opinions, which neither of the actors themselves recol- 
lected when they rose ; but which decided Mr. Hickman in the 
opinion that his master was '* no go," and that the squire wa»> as 
his master bad called him, a ^' slow coach/' 

One thing, however, remained indelibly fixed upon Brag's mind 
when daylight and reason returned,— one object which had out- 
lived all the revelry, and maintained its place amidst all the spirits 
and smoke, and confidences and communicattons, — the list of the 
people invited by Lady lavinia to'lhe projected ball. What was 
to be done? — the thing was inevitable : he had surrendered the 
sceptre into the hands of Lady Lavinia, she had issued her com- 
mmids, — six days only intervened. His course was clear — he must 
draw her into a committal of herself to him before that evening 
came : once accepted, he might laugh at the malice of his envious 
revilers. If absolutely necessary, he would fight one of them,— 
this resolution only flitted through his mind; but, at all events, if 
the "old one" said *'yea," he cared little or nothing for all the 

rest. 

Jack, however, as the reader knows, was an infinitely cleverer, 
person at saying than doing ; and although l)e had made up his 
mind for "immediate action," the indiscretion of the evening had 
actually produced the illness he had only fe^ned before ; and the 
poor little man completely knocked up by the " expess," which, 
not in the slightest degree affected Peckover, was forced to remain 
perdu the whole of the next day, during which he was honoured 
by a visit from Lady Lavinia, who called to enquire after bis 
kealth, attended by her " Tail," as she was proceeding to embark 
in "The Psyche," which again was ordered to sea, under her 
ladyship's command, — victualled as before by Mr. Hickman. 

The circumstances connected with Jack's real Ulness were luck- 
fly not known to Lady Lavinia ; since Peckover would not, upon 
aoy consideration, have communicated to Mrs* P. the exieewes 
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vhich lad to it, and in which be bad so JQyoasIf partioip^lted. His 
noa^itppearance, therefore, on the Wednesday wa« attribuled only 
to a continuation of his indisposition/ and as Hickman was not 
likely to get anything by betraying the secret, he did not vduateer 
any explanation, nor, as his friends had the usufruct of bis yacht, 
and the agreeable et-ceteras, nobody took the trouble to make any 
very particular enquiries. 

The next day, found Johannes redivivus. Jack was all ri{^, 
and no mistake ; his head-ache was gone, and the rose, which had 
given place on his cheek to the lily, bloomed all fresh and healthy^ 
and 

** Richard was himself a^in'I '* 

It was a beautiful morning, and all nature looked cheerful ; but 
as it grew later, it became somewhat overcast, at least as far as 
Brag was concerned : just as he had ordered breakfast, the sound 
of the bugle announcing the arrival pf the post, rang through bis 
ears, the promise of the lawyer to transmit the county newspaper 
containing the report of the trial flashed into his mind, and after 
a sickening suspense of nearly half an hour, Hickman announced 
that there was nothing for him by post, thus releasing him from 
his doubts, and satisfying an anxiety about ''his letters" which be 
liad never evinced before, but exhibited upoi%this occasion ; much 
indeed to Hickman's surprise, who of his own knowledge knew 
that since he had been in his new master's service he had received 
only two. 

After having obtained this reprieve, Jack, consoling himself 
upon the principle *' that no news is good news,'' began to brush 
up ; and resolved to make an early visit to Lady Eavinia, in order 
to show that, the tnoment he had recovered from his indisposition, 
he flew upon the wings of love to 
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do as was hie dpty, 



Honour the shadow of her sb«e-lie/' 

But alas ! the avalanche was already detached from the moun- 
tain, and hung over Jack's head suspended but by one huge icicle, 
which this noon-day's sun would infallibly thaw. The Damocle- 
sian sword, howfever, was still invisible to fcim, who, with his little 
legs horizontalized on his lodging-house sofa, " a world too" short 
for any animal of greater length than himself, sat sipping, in all 
the security of self-satisfaction, some cafe au laU of Hickman's 
fabrique; when to his surprise, and perhaps, dismay, he received 
from the bands of the said Hickman a large packet, which bad 
arrived per mail, although not per post, addressed to "John Brag, 
Esq." with the three honorary etc. etc. etc. "Gowes." 

Jack opened the despatch with an air of importance which might 
have been supposed appropriate to a secretary of state pf other 
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days, when secretaries of state had something to be proud of. He 
found it to contain an extremely plump lump of paper,- with a 
smafl note on its outside, looking like the pilot-fish on the nose of 
the skark, while he is prowling for prey in the blue waters. 
The pilot he opened, and read : — 

"Lincoln's Inn, Aagost 19th, 182— 

" Sir,— Wholly unaccustomed to communications of such a na- 
ture as that with i^hich I have this day been favoured by you, I 
have, according to your desire, transmitted my bill, and beg res- 
pectfully to decline any further interference with your affairs. 

*' I am. Sir, yours, H. Leverktt." 

"ffis back's up, I shouldn't wonder," said Jack; "that's a 
pretty go— who cares? let's look at his account;" and accordingly 
out it came,— and thus it ran : 

" JoHif Bhao, Esq. To Henrv Leybrett. 

£ «. <i. 

Augtut 2. — AUending yon, and conferring with yon as to the case 
of Grindlestone versus Brag and others^ and taking yonr in- 
structions thereon 13 4 

Same day. — Writing to you on the same subject .... 68 

Same (to^.— WriUng to Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, and Sbackleton, 
to inform them thCt you had put the case into my hands, re- 
capitulating to them your observations upon the same . • 13 4 

August 3. — Attending you at your Lodgings, advising and con- 
ferring on the circumstances attending ^e case, and taking 
further instructions thereon ' . - 6 8 

Same day.^Affr luncheon, attending you before the Yacht Club- 
house rails, and staling to you that I had written a letter to 
Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, and Sbackleton ..*... 13 4 

Same da^/.— Before dinner, attending you, and conferring with 
you about the purchase of the yacht "Psyche,'* in which you 
expressed your wish to purchase her for reasons then speci- 
fied, namely, that you desired to become a member of the 
Royal Yacht Club, and could not belong to that society with- 
out being the owner of a yacht of more than 40 tons . . 13 4 

Same day. — ^In the evening, attending you, when you resumed 
the discussion, and I stated I thought, as it was growing late, 
. you had better posfponc it till the morning .... 13 4 

Same day. — After supper, attending you home, when you repeated 
the opinions you had previously stated, and I repeated my 
previous disinclination to go into anything Uke business until 
-the next day . 13 4 

Auyuet 4.— To writing you a letter, begging you to fix a time 
when I might attend you to confer upon the propriety of the 
purchase of the yacht "Psyche" 6 8 

Same day. — To perusing and considering your answer ... 68 

Paid messenger to carry ditto ........ 20 

Ditto ditto to bring back answer ...... 20 
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£ 9. d. 
Same daj/.— Calling on yon at two o'clock, wben you were oiit, 
enquiring of your servant-maid where you were, and receiy- 
ing her answer tha| she really did not know . • . . 13 4 

Attending Lord Waglcy, at your desire, to make necessary en- 
quiries about the •'Psyche,*' which you had expressed a 
wish to purchase ; wben his lordship explained to me all (he 
circumstances of the sale, and the reasons why Captain 
Chipstead, who had married Miss Allanby, of Twisterly, 
daughter of Lieutenant-colonel Allanby, did not receive the 
amount of fortune which he expected with her when he made 
her an offer, and reading over a long correspondence between 
• her guardians and Captain Chipstead on the subject, with a 
view to ascertain the reasons why the ''Psyche" was sold 
at a price so much below her real value . . . .110 
Same day. — Writing you a long letter, stating to you all the cir- 
cumstances which transpired during this long conference • • 13 4 

Messenger 2 6 

Attgust 5.— Writing to Messrs. Tapps, Tatlock, and Shackleton, 
to acknowledge the receipt of their letter acknowledging the 
receipt of mine •.....••• 68 

Attending you on board the ** Psyche " and* a long conference 

with regard to the fittings and furniture thereof • . 13 4 

Looking over the inventory *of her stores, as delivered over 

by Captain Chipstead 6 8 

Comparing ditto with the stores themselves • . . . 6 8 

Copy of ditto for you to keep ....••• 68 

Attending you in a walk towards Newport, and conferring at 
length with you Upon the question whether a yawl-rig was 
better than a cutter-rig, of which your Captain, Bung, had 
spoken when we were on board ; in the course of which 
conference you mentioned to me that you did not know the 
difference, and I stated that I was toUlIy ignorant of the 
subject altogether 13 4 

To enquiring, at your desire, of the turnpike-keeper on the 
Newport road, which, was the nearest way to Northwood 
church 3 ^ 

To attending you with his answer thereon, that we must go 

across the fields to the left, which lead down towards the river 3 4 

Writing you a letter, stating how sorry I was to be obliged to 
decline accepting your invitation to dinner, being engaged to 
go tq Ryde upon professional business 6 8 

** Well," said Jack, when he had read thus far; ''this is going 
it. L' ve heard a good deal of this sort of thing, but I never saw it be- 
fore :" and getting extremely tired with the details, he ran his eyp 
** slap down," as he would have said, to the bottom of the last 
page of the bill, the "tottle of the whole" of which, amounted to 
something above one hundred and thirty pounds, including nearly 
four hundred items much like those already selected, the amount 
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of his share of all the fees of counsel employed, retainers to those 
not required, proportion of damages, travelling expenses, stamp- 
duties, and, in short, such a phalanx of abominations as no man 
ever saw or dreamed pf in conjunction. 

But, appalling as was this perilous account, and important as the 
result of Jack's earnest request to be furnished with it, because he 
always preferred paying ready money, it was '' a mere Be»*bite" 
to what was at hand. 

Jack had again put ** Psyche" under Lady Lavinia's orders, and 
announced his Intention of being of the party himself,--had, ac- 
cording to Bung's advice, fixed one, for the hour of starting, and 
settled Southampton as the place of destination — issued his in- 
structions to Hickman to prepare an extra fine luncheon, in order 
to get into the good graces of Mrs* Peckover, who it was clear 
had very considerable influence over Lady Lavinia, — and had just 
finished his toilet for the morning, when Hickman again made his 
appearance with a letter from Lord Wagley. Jack, finding it 
heavy, was quite divided between the pleasure of receiving a com- 
munication from his lordship, and the apprehension that it might 
contain the dreaded report of the trial. 

** Any answer wanted?" said Jack. 

"No, sir," said Hickman, — not quite so respectfully as he might 
have answered, if he had not listened at the drawing-room door 
the night before. 

Jack proceeded to open the letter, and read thus : 

" Sir, — Some mistake having occurred in ftie direction of the 
enclosed letter, it has been returned to me from the general post- 
office, and I very much regret having been obliged to open it, in 
order to ascertain its owner; and still more, that, as it had no 
signature appended to it, I have been compelled to read a great 
part of it, in order to discover by whom it was written. 

" I am, sir, your obedient servant, Waglbt." 

With this, as the reader riiust anticipate, came back Jack*s con- 
fidential letter to his mother, wl)ich, if his vanity had not as 
usual interposed itself, would have been properly addressed and 
punctually delivered; but which now had necessarily undergone a 
perusal in order that it might be sent to the place from whence 
it came. 

Jack looked at it— held it up— opened It, and began to rfe-read 
It— in hopes that it might not be so thoroughly explanatory of his 
intentions, and so totally destructive of his schemes, as at the first 
blush he apprehended, but as he proceeded line by line to retrace 
its contents, it was all too true^-every project was there related, 
every subject touched upon, and all his artful contrivanees ethih 
bited at full length. He sa'w in the pag^s of tM» ditadftii efMe 
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the ddatb^warrani of all his hopes^ unless Cotd Wagley's sense of 
honour was such as to seal his lips with regard to intelligence ac^ 
cidentally, or rather incidentally, obtained from a confidential let- 
ter addressed to another person. 

It is probable that Lord Wagley, however he might have con- 
sidered it prudent or necessary to regulate his own future conduct 
towards Jack> would not have betrayed his secrets had not another 
letter reached him the same morning from Lord Tom Towzle^ 
which contained a regular detail of Jack's proceedings daring the 
last few weeks of* his lordship*s association with him. 

Jack was certainly staggered/ The first blow that Gully gave 
Gregson in their memorable fight near Dunstable, was not 9 greater 
puzzler. He resolved to put the whole case at issue at once ; 
and brushing up his hair, and pulling up his shirt collars, he pt^t 
his hat on his head slantingly, and, arming himself with his little 
switch, proceeded in less than an hour, without answering Lord 
Wagley's note, to Lady Lavinia's cottage. 

When he arrived within eye^shot of the little la^n, he per- 
ceived Selwyn and Fanny sitting together on the bench placed, as 
the reader remembers, just outside the door : this looked badly 
for his plans of acidulating ** granny;'* and therefore he resolved 
to appear particularly pleased at the sight. But, whatever his in- 
tentions might have been witk regard to his conduct upon the oc- 
casion, they were completely, and by no means agreeably, frus- 
trated by the sudden start-up of the lovers, from their delicious 
tSte-'U'tSte, their sudden rush into the cottage, and an equally sud- 
den closing of the door. 

** Jack "'didn't like the look of things by no means ;" however, 
he contin<'ed his march ** straight up, right down, and no mis- 
take," to the gate — that gate which erst stood open to invite him 
ih ; it was locked : he pulled the bell ; the pet livery-servant of 
Lady Lavinia, the civillest creature in the world, who ran about 
Gowes with bUlets doux^ and all sorts of'messages, after Jack's 
heels, came to the barrier. 

**My lady nearly ready?" said Jack, settling his collars. 

** My lady is not at hoiiie," said the lacquey, with a look blaek 
as thunder, and as impudent as he could possibly make it. 

" What!" said Jack, " is she gone on board?" 

<' No ; she, as you call my lady, is not gone on board," s^id the 
man; "and her ladyship is not going— and more than that, her 
ladyship has desired me to tell you, she shall Aot be at home till 
the end of next December." Saying which, the man left the gate 
and the enquirer, who in casting a glance towards the drawings 
room, in which were deposited the light-horse volunteer in the 
ebony .case, and the family-tree of all the Newbiggelis of Butnblef-' 
ford, he saw, scarce btddea by the muMiQ UtndBi> Liiidy Lavinia. 
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Mrs. Peckover, Captain and Mrs. Wilford, and Selwyn and Fanny 
HastiDgSy all laaghing most unceremoniously. 

This was a coup, — where was he to go? — what should he dot- 
send a message to Lord Wagley? — ridiculous ! — see him he might 
— ^remonstrate with him he would— >hear what he had to say — that 
was the plan : and 'accordingly, going at a pace something be- 
tween a walk and a run, Jack retraced his steps towards the Pa- 
rade, when, just as he reached the high ground at the back of 
the Castle, he beheld, to his infinite amazement, his beautiful 
Psyche sailing majestically from her moorings, with the Royal 
Squadron burgee fluttering at her top-mast head, and a St. George's 
ensign flying at her gaff. 

This most certainly surprised him, who on the instant began to 
flatter himself that, as a set-off for his other discomfitures, arising 
he now could scarcely guess how, he might have been elected into 
the club : and yet — ^what could it mean? A few minutes disco- 
vered the whole truth. • ^ 

''Well, Mr. firag/' said Peckover, whom he encountered just 
at the corner ; ''this is a bad business— I 'm deuced sorry for it. 
but Mrs. Peckover tells me that I ought to horsewhip you.'* 

" Sir r said Jack. 

" She does, by jingo," said the squire ; " she says you are a bad 
'un — but I don't trouble my head with those sort of things, ha, ha, 
ha! Only if you wi72 go about talking of ladies of character and 
reputation as you do, and swearing that they are all in love with 
you, and all ready to throw themselves into your arms, Mrs. Peck- 
over says, she thinks it very probable you '11 very soon get every 
bone in your little body broken to a smash, — ^ha, ha, ha!" 

"This," said Jack, "is uncommon queer language, Mr. P., and 
no mistakCf " 

"Never mind about that," said Peckover. "I have only told 
you what Mrs. Peckover tells me. — Now hear the message I have 
to deliver from Lord Wagley : he says, he finds you wish to sell 
your yacht ; so, under those circumstances, he has desired me to 
hand you back your acceptance for the eight hundred sovereigns, 
which I have got here ; and as Captain Chipstead disapproves of 
the sale, he has taken possession of her, and she is gone to Ports- 
mouth to bring over Lord Tom Towzle, who had got Chipstead's 
promise to have her." 

"But," said Jack, " she is my yacht." 

" Come, come," said Peckover, " take it easy, as Mrs. Peckover 
says; never make quarrels without cause. Here's your bill, 
there's the yacht; Wagley will pay the men's wages, just as if 
Chipstead had never sold her, so make the best of the bargain ; 
and, if you follow the advice Mrs. Peckover desired me to give you, 
you 'U what I call cut and run,-.-ha, ha, ha I" 
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'' But Lady Lavinia?*' said Jack. 

"Has shut her doors against you for ever/' said Peckover. 
** Mr. Peckover tells me the reason is, that she is furious about 
your plan of irritating her against her favourite niece, and de- 
lighted with the honourable conduct of young Selwyn in refusing 
to take your advice. She has given her consent to their marriage 
and, as Mris. Peckover tells me, gives them up a clear thousand a- 
year of her own jointure for their establishment." 

** Well," said Jack; ** that's a floorer, and no mistake— what 's 
to be done?" 

•**Go!" said Peckover, "that's the schema ; as the woman iii 
Shakespeare, that Ars. P. reads to me sometimes, says, 

<* Stand not upon the order of going, but go/* 

" Go 1" said Jack ; " but it 's no go." 

** Youlosg nothing by the yacht," said Peckover, "and that 's 
something, — for Mrs. Peckover has heard that she isn't worth half 
the money you gave for her. I never trouble my head with those 
things, ha, ha, ha! However, I can't stay, because I promised 
Mrs. P. to be back to luncheon; so here, take your bill, and all 
will be right." 

" Yes," said Jack, twiddling the invaluable document in his 
hands; "but I can't go, and no mistake, this time." 

" Well," said Peckover, "I bear no malice; you have jumped 
high, and must put up with a tumble. I 'II shake hands with you 
for old sporting's sake, only don't let Mrs. P. know it. I *11 settle 
all the rest with Wagley, and you '11 hear no more about " Psyche." 
Every man has his rubs in this world,— not that 1 trouble my head 
with such matters, ha, ha, ha I" 

And so the friends parted. Jack proceeded to his lodgings, en- 
quired for Hickman,— a separation from whom he somehow dread- ' 
ed ; the sneering impertinence of Lady Lavinia's livery-servant 
had prepared him for a most tremendous display of insolence from 
his own man. But here his apprehensions were groundless ; for 
Lord Wagley himself, having taken the yacht over to fetch Lord 
Tom, had, without thinking of announcing any change in the state 
of Brag's affairs, taken Hickman and the luncheon as he found them 
onboard, all ready prepared, — a circumstance of which Jack most 
cunningly availed himself : and having paid the amount of his lodg- •» 
ing-rent, and told the landlady that he was going over to Byde, in 
order personally to circulate his invitations to the ball he was 
about to give, he sent foir a chaise from " The Fountain," and pro- 
ceeded vid Newport to that place; having the satisfaction during his 
trajet to perceive his late " tall bark" gracefully cutting through 
the bright waters, seemingly eager to be freighted with hi^ bitter- 
est enemies^ 

23 
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When he reached the cockney watering place, conscious of the 
presence of people there whom he mucli dreaded to see» he was 
driven to *^ The Pier Hotel," where he remainied daring the even- 
ing closely ensconced ; and at nine o'clock on the following morn- 
ing crossed to the ^'Quebec Tavern/* at Portsmouth, where he em- 
barked in ''The Rocket*' coach for London, having, after all his 
precautions, encountered on the Pier at Ryde, as he was following 
the wheelbarrow which contained his trunk and bag, the Lydiards 
and Rushtons taking their morning walk. He did not see them; 
but, although he averted his head, he could not shut his ears to 
the undisguised titterings in which they indulged as he passed them. 

Upon Jack's arrival in London, he felt that the game was so 
completely up, and he himself so completely down, that any at- 
tempt to rally, or restore himself to the place which he had 
struggled so long to maintain, would be wholly unavailing; and 
therefoVe betaking himself in a hack-cab, in company with his one 
trunk and carpet-bag, to his lodging at Kennington, he set him- 
self down to consider what course it was best to pursue. 

His first impulse was to gb off and visit his mother, but in what 
character, puzzled him most. Was she more likely to contribute 
to assist him if he still appeared the prosperous gentleman on the 
eve of marrying a Lady Lavinia?^— or would her maternal heart 
more affoction^tdy melt if he told her the truth, and confessed the 
ruin of his fortunes ? 

In either case lack felt something like a security that she would 
not be unassailable by his persuasion, or deaf to his claims ; it 
was as to the game to be played with Hr. Salmon that our hero 
was chiefly solicitous. His acceptance for five hundred pounds 
had that day, of course, been dishonoured; because, although he 
bad still three hundred in his banker's hands, he knew that the 
firm knew enough of him not to maintain his credit at the expense 
of even so small a sum as the other two, which were essential to 
the payment of his bill. If he were to see Salmon so immediately 
after this event, in hisjallen state, Salmon's indignation would no 
doubt outweigh his compassion : if he flourished off for a day or 
two longer, upon the higher scale, he might contrive to induce him 
into some arrangement for the renewal of the bill, or even into 
some fresh advance upon the faith of his proposed union with the 
jointured widow: therefore, in the end, lack determined to let 
matters rest till the morning, and then, having called on his banker, 
and drawn a checque for present use in the gay line, out-man- 
oeuvre Salmon, win his mother's support, and start in some new 
sphere, in which his sharpness might be available. 

These matters settled in his mind. Jack proceeded to eat, with 
no great appetite, a portion of a cold shoulder of roasted mutton 
which his landlady had two days before dressed for her husband's 
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dinner, and whieh, seeing Jack out of spirits, she had broagbt 
him up for supper, with a few pickled onions of her own contriv- 
ance. This banquet, served by the light of two candles, of which 
Jack felt scientifically the meanest possible opinion, certaiiriy did 
afford a ye% striking contrast to the gaiety and comfort of his late 
yacht and her laughing passengers. As he drank from a battered 
pewter-pot the '^ heavy wet'' of Whitbread and Co. he could not 
banish from his memory, or even ft'om his sight, the odious Dr. 
Munx swallowing glass after glass of his champagne; nor, while 
munching part of a loaf of three days' standing, reflect without hor- 
ror upon the consumption of pine-apples on board *^ The Psyche." 

It is quite true that Jack was not absolutely reduced as yet to 
the necessity of partaking of such poor food, or imbibing such 
coarse beverage ; but he felt a necessity for rest, and even con- 
cealment, until his line was taken ; and '^ dead beat," as he himself 
would have said, crawled to his kennel, and feltf neither courage nor 
inclination to leave it. To his landlady this change was not so 
perceptible as it would have been to those who had been accus* 
tomed to see him in ** the world." While at his ^* little place in 
Surrey," he had always kept himself within bounds ; and the car- 
penter and his wife were both perfectly satisfied with their lodger, 
and never even guessed at the extent of his vagaries at what he 
elegantly called "The West-end." 

The morning came, and with it the necessity for action. He had 
determined to continue his bright career far a day or two at least, 
as far as his mother and father-in-law were concerned : after that 
period, the numerous interesting enquiries which would undoubt- 
edly be made about him by the Cowes' tradesmen, Hickman, and 
all the rest of the Yectans^ would render a retreat necessary; not 
but that, upon the whole, he thought the arrangement about the 
yacht wa| a good one, — as it was to go, it was best as it was ; and 
then for the smaller bills, if his mother was good-natured, why, 
he would pay them, — for in money matters there really was no bad 
principle about Jack ; and in the affair of the five-hundred pound 
bill, which he had not paid, it was given more because he felt he 
had actually a claim to what he required, out of the business, and 
that Salmon was assuming rather too much in the direction of the 
financial department of the establishment. 

At about twelve o'clock, then. Jack issued forth from his ^' little 
place," and calling a hackney-coach from the stand at Kennington- 
Cross, stepped into it, and directed the man to drive him to his 
bankers'. The man, of course, obeyed, and Jack entered the shop ; 
— was received, as usual, by one of the partners, with great ci^ 
vility, — talked of the weather, of Cowes, of the Yacht-Club, of 
Wagley, and everybody else as usual,— till, by way of varying the 
conversation, he asked for a checque, and drew thereupon for one 
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hundred pounds : this he tossed down on the counter with one of 
his most graceful movements, saying loud enough to astonish a 
butcher's-boy and a maid-servant who were respectively getting 
three prand ten, and two pound five, from the cashier, *a '11 take 
one fifty, four tens, and ten sovereigns." # 

The cashier looked at the checque,— then fumbled in a drawer,— 
then carried it to a gentleman with a pen behind his ear, who was 
standing at a desk in a corner 5 he took it from him, and walked 
off with it and a parchment-covered book into the parlour, and the 
, cashier began to read another checque and prepare to pay it. 
V Well/' said Jack, ** where 's the money?'* 
" Would you just step into the parlour, sir ?" said the cashier." 
" Parlour !" said Jack ; « eh ?— I— I don't know." 
**Mr. Brag!" said the partner, coming forward and indicating 
a desire for a parley. Jack obeyed the call, and left the counter, 
—a movement followed by a strange look interchanged betweca 
the cashier and the clerk next him, which being truly interpreted 
by the butcher's boy, and the maid-servant, caused the former to 
put his finger to his nose, and the latter to burst out laughing, the 
one having been oMst unceremoniously shoved out of his turn, and 
the other most engagingly looked at by Jack^ when he was present- 
ing his draft in all the ecstacy of swagger. 

** We have no money of yours in our hands," said the partner 
to Brag ; " and you know our rule upon that point." 

"No money of mine I" said Brag; *' why you have three hundred 
pounds of mine paid in to my account by Mr. Salmon, and you ac- 
knowledged the receipt— sent me word to say so, all straight up, 
right down, and no mistake!" 

** So we had," said the partner, " till yesterday ; but we yester^ 
day paid your acceptance for five hundred, in favour of Mr. Salmon 
himself." 

"Paid itj" said Brag, " the deuce you did! What! advanced 
two hundred on my account ?" 

"No;" said the partner, " you had five hundred pounds here to 
your credit, and of course the bill was paid." 

" I, five hundred!" said Jack ; " why, when was the other two 
paid in ?" 

" Yesterday morning, I think," said the partner, "Mr. Jiggihs, 
just turn to Mr. Brag's account." 

Jiggins did turn to the account, and yesterday morning it was. 

The reader, perhaps, is at this moment as little aware of the real 
nature of this proceeding as Jack himself was ; but when he comes 
^be enlightened, he will have, perhaps, a higher opinioa of Mr. 
Salmon's intellectuality than he previously had. The truth is, that 
Salmon had not paid away Jack's bill ; but on the morning it be- 
came due,— the morning preceding the day of which we now treat. 
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— Mr. Salmon, Iraving duly endorsed the said bill, sent a friend to 
the bankers* to present it; it ^as dishonoured, as he antidpated, 
they not haying assets to pay it. 

The moment Salmon gets this intelligence, he proceeds to the 
banking-house, in great agitation, and states his surprise at such a 
** return,*' as he himself had paid in three hundred very recently 
to Mr. Brag's [account. • 

»** Very true," said the partner to Salmon, **and that he has not 
4rawn upon ; but, Mr. Salmon, you know our rule." 

Salmon .did know their rule, and that knowledge had induced 
him, as we know, to have another banker. Howev-er, Jem had 
done all he wanted, he had.ascertained that his worthy son-in-law 
and senior bad left the three hundred untouched; whereupon, 
somewhere about one o'clock, he sends a friend, — not the man who 
bad presented the bill, but another,— and through him pays in two 
hundred pounds to Jack's account ; having done this, his former 
friend ^' calls again" before five at the banking-house with the five- 
hundred pound acceptance, to hear if there is any better news for 
him, and. Jack's account now being adequate tothedemand^ the bill 
is paid. Salmon, by this manoeuvre gets back the three hundred 
pounds he had advanced to Jack, and the additional two, which he 
had so recently paid in, leaving to the honour, if not profit, of poor 
Brag, the five hundred-pound bill, duly paid and '^released.'^ 

This was a coup for which Jack certainly was not prepared — it 
destroyed his last hope : fifteen shillings and ninepence hal^enny 
was now the amount of his ready money. Could he continue, 
under such circumstances, even for a day, to ride the high horse 
with Salmon; it. 2i;af a question; and the more he thought over 
the matter, the more he considered the fact that Salmon had not 
only saved his credit at the banker's, but got back his own money, 
the more he encouraged the hope that he might be inclined to put 
faith in the representations which he proposed to make with regard 
to his affairs; all depending upon their being made off hand; 
straight up, right down, aiid no mislake. 

Jack, mystified ashe was at the time, proceeded to his door- 
plate in Grosvenor-street, where the master of the house, whose 
"lady" occupied the lower part- of it a« a milliner, was greatly 
pleased to see him once again, and in the plenitude of his happi- 
ness informed him that several persons from the Isle of Wight had 
called to enquire for : him that morning, and that two of them said 
they would call again in the evening. This intelligence, if not alto- 
gether pleasant, was at all events seasonable ; suice, as the next 
day was Sunday, if Jack could contrive to avoid these ** obliging 
enquirers" till after midnight, he might have a 'day to himself in 
which to make some sort of arrangement. 

Jack prudently resolved to house bimself until the sbtides of 
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eyeniog might render his wanderings secure, and then to betake 
himself to the shop, find Salmon, and manage him aslie iMst oould, 
according to circumstances. Where he concealed himself is no 
matter of importance to us ; but about nine o'clock, when the na- 
tural darkness of the evening, greatly improved by die tinting of a 
metropolitan atmosphere, seemed apt and fitting for his purpose, 
he bent his steps towards the well-known home of his fathers ; 
having arrived at which, he found, contrary to the custom of oti/er 
times, that, although it was Saturday night, the shop closed, the 
shutters hermetically sealed, aj^d the whole lower part of the bouse 
envdoped in Cimmerian darkness : not so, however, the drawing- 
room floor; there, although the blinds were down, blazed a bril- 
liant light ; and as he paused under the windows, Jack thought he 
heard singing, and was sure he heard laughter loud and long. He 
luiocked at the door ; it was opened by an old servant who as yet 
had not recdved her discharge. 

*^ Ah, Margery I'' said Jack, ' * how are you f alive and merry still ? 
— Sahnon at home 7— how's mother f ' 

'* Mr. Salmon is at home, Master John," said the oU woman, '^ aa 
you may hear ; missus it out at the lodjgings." . 

*^ Is there any company here)" said Jack. 

** I.believe there is, too," said Margery. 

'' Well," said Jack, <' t^ke up my name— ^h 7-^1*11 go and have 
a look at 'em ; straight up, right down, aiid no mistake I" 

** Tak^ up your name in your own house 1" said Margery ; *' if 
your name goes up, you'll see none o' the fun, depend upon it ; go 
yourself into the drawing-room^ who has so good a reas<m? — and 
then you'll see what's what, and then I hope my poor missus will 
know of the goings on." 

^ '' Gad, I believe you are right," said Jack ; ^' so I will :" to which 
resolution Jack instantly screwed himself, because he thought that 
by catching Salmon out, as he called it, in his dissipation, he might 
threaten hun into compliance with his demands, and accordingly 
up he went ; the old woman standing in the passage rubbing her 
hands for joy, and chuckling aloud as she mumbled the words, 
' ' That 's just what I wanted." 

Jack went through the masonic ceremony of knocking at the 
door ; but the joyous ** Come in I" of the master of the house so 
speedily followed the ** tap," that in another second Jack stood in 
the midst of the astonished assembly. Banquo's arrival al Lady 
Macbeth's party, could not have been more unexpected or unwd- 
come ; a dead silence followed his appearance ; and Salmon, invo-^ 
luntarily getting up from his seat, muttered a word or two. 

'^ 1 hope," said Jack, ^^ I don't intrude, as the man says in the 

play." 
'<Not in the least," said Salmon. ^< Glad to see you« Won't 
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you take a diair?<-Thought you were at Cowes,— twig?" 
" Where 's mother ?" said Jack. 
'' At the villa/' said Salmon. ^' She can't stand London air, 

30 '' 

Here some of the party coughed, and some tittered ; and Miss 
^oggy who was seated on Salmon's left hand, leaned across him 
to her ma'y who was placed on his right, to announce her recogni* 
lion of '' the fool of a son of the Widow Waddle/' whom she had 
denounced to his fiice at Lewes. Two slang-looking men graced 
the board, between whom was placed Mrs. Cropper, — Mrs. Dal- 
lington's housekeeper,— of whom the reader has heard before ; 
and, to crown all, acting as croupier to Jim Salmon, was installed, 
with a group of jugs and bottles before him, the confidential mi- 
nister of Colonel Stiffkey, who had taken so active a part in the ma- 
nufacture of Sir Stumpy Dubbs's particular punch on the evening, 
at Eastbourne, when Jack had lost the money at Ecarti which he 
bad not paid. 

The moment Jack glanced his eye round the room, saw the pro- 
fuMon of fruits, and wines, and everything else of the best sort, 
with which the table was covered, and beheld the guests consider- 
ably elevated by their libations, of whom t)ie faces of two or three 
wete fatally familiar to his eye, he stammered something, retreated 
towards the door, and, making one of his ** slap-up" bows, told 
Salmon lie would call on him in the morning ; and quitted the room 
without making any further observation, or taking the least notice 
of anybody who was in it. 

As he skipped down the stairs, a shout of laughter from the as- 
sembled guests rang in his ears; and without stopping to see old 
Margery, or to have the door opened for him, he quitted the house, 
called a hackney*coach, and with a stock of ready money reduced 
to less than thirteen shillings and four-pence, — a sum never to be 
forgotten by him after reading Leveret's bill,— he told the coach- 
man to drive him to No. 72, Elysium Row, Pentonville. 

Jack, as we have seen, was a foolish, vain, conceited fellow ; and, 
in supporting his system of absurd pretensions, was betrayed, not 
only into equivocations and evasions, but even into falsehood : yet, 
mean and contemptible as he might have been« he was not quite 
insensible to the feelings of humanity. The flushed countenances 
of the maudlin revellers in the room which he had bieen accustomed 
only on Sundays to see occupied by his parents and his lost sister, 
at a time when the proceedings of the family were regulated by re- 
ligion and honesty, — the fumes of the wine, — the gaudy display of 
luxuries hitherto strangers to that board, — ^tfie sounds of mirth and 
gaiety ringing in his ears,— and she, who had for years be^ n mis- 
tress of the house, from whose property the means to furnish out 
the feast were derived,— absent — exiled— neglected !— the voice of 
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about it^ and how I have fallen into this scrape. Nay, I would come 
to-you to-morrow, if I thought you would be alone/' 

"I'm sure to be alone/' said the old lady; "for Jemes told 
me, if he did not come hoipe this evening he shouldn't be back till 
Monday." 

" Then, mother, expect me here to-morrow," said Jack. •' I '11 
settle my plans to*night ; and the last hours I spend in London shall 
be with you.** 

"Bless yon, John ! bless you, my poor child!" said his fond pa- 
rent; and again giving him a cordial embrace, they parted. 

And what do this meeting and this parting show t In the days 
of his assumption she admonished him,— in the time of his pride 
she rebuked him,— in the career of his folly she laughed at hiin; 
but, neglected and despised as she had ti^een by him, when ho 
comes to her in the day of defeat and in the hour of distress, she 
clasps him to the bosom which first nurtured him ; sacrifices her 
own comforts to his necessities ; and, with all her little imperfections 
on her head, proves herself the sweetest and tenderest of All God's 
noble works,— a Mother. 

Jack was however unable to fUfil his promise of visiting, or even 
writing to her. He returned late to his lodgings ; and in the morn^ 
ing, having told his landlord that he was obliged to give up the 
rooms, the man saw so great a change in his manner, that he be- 
came apprehensive that something was preying upon his mind, 
which might induce serious consequences ; and having received the 
amount of his]bill, and consulted with his wife, with whom Jack con* 
sidered himself an uncommon favourite, and no mistake, he plainly 
told him what he thought. Jack, who saw that the very last fea- 
ther of the peacock had now dropped from the daw's tail, and that 
a sincere friend, however humble his station, was what was most 
essential to him at the moment, admitted the fact of his involve- 
ment, and with equal sincerity avowed his inability to discover at 
the moment any means of extrication. 
" Have you a mind," said the carpenter, " to go to Spain ?" 
" Spain !" said Jack ; " what ! to fight f 
"No," said the carpenter, " not exactly. Do you know what a 
Commis^ry is?'' 
" Can't say I do," said Jack. 

" Why," said the carpenter, "he has to get bread and meat, 
and other things of that sort for the army ; I have a cousin going 
off to-morrow in the steamer, who is one ; and my wife and I are 
going down to Poplar to dine with him. I know they have room 
for three or four more,— good pay,— not ready money down, to be 
sure, but in uncommon good bills on an old established firm in Aid- 
gate,— a very smart uniform and a very snug berth. I'm sure I 
could get you that.'* * 
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** But," said Jack, ^* I don't know how to get bread and bullocks/' 

"Oh," said the carpenter, " they tell me that the office will be 
quite a sinecure ; I think it's a fair prospect ; we all three can go 
down in my chay-cart and settle the thing at once, for my cousin 
Bill is high up in the service." • 

Jack paused a little, — the struggle was a severe, but a short one : 
—at all events, the acceptance of the ofi^er would get him free of 
expense out of the way of his creditors ; and if they would allow 
him to change his name, — which the carpenter said he knew they 
would, inasmuch as his cousin Bill Nibbs, had done the same thing, 
— he would go : and accordingly, the next day, Sunday, the 23rd 
of August, redoubtable Jack, with the carpenter and the carpen- 
ter 's wife, drove in the chay-cart to Poplar, where they met their 
relation ; and, before ten o'clock the next morning Jack was steam- 
ing down the river on his way to Falmouth, under the name, style, 
and title of acting*assistant-deputy-depQty-assistant commissary- 
general Templegrove, in the service of Her Catholic Majesty. 

Nothing has been heard publicly of the acting-assistant-deputy- 
deputy-assistant-convnissary-general since his departure. His mo- 
ther has received a letter or two from him, the contents of which 
have not transpired. . 

Mr. Jemes Salmon early in the month of November, was run 
away with, by his spirited horse, thrown out of his gig, coming 
down the hill from Hampstead, where he had been taking a Ute-^^ 
t^te mutton chop with Miss Roseville, at Jack Straw's Castle ; and 
falling with his head upon a flint stone, was unfortunately killed 
upon the spot. His fair companion escaped with only a slight bruise 
or two, and having been put into an omnibus^ arrived in time at 
the theatre, where she acted with unqualified applause the Widow 
Cheerly, in which character she introduced her popular ballad — 

^'I*m a poor coantry maid that's for sartain;" 

and concluded the evening's entertainments with ''The Actress of 
all Work." 

Th^ widow Salmon, in consequence of her young husband's 
death, is comfortably re-established in her shop, and has written 
to her 3on to come, and take the command of his owp forces in 
London : so that those who have laughed at his follies and vani- 
ties, and who have felt for the misfortunes of his kind-hearted pa- 
rent, during his feverish and ill-judged career, may yet hope to see 
him respectably settled in trade, the sterling characteristic of our 
blessed country, in the pursuit and prosperity of which, every true- 
born Englishman must glory. 



THE END. 



